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American Association Plans Tariff and Other Work 


To Benefit Wool Industry 


HE twenty-second annual meet- 

ing of the American Associa- 

tion of Woolen and Worsted 

Manufacturers was held in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, Wednesday after- 
noon, Dec. 5. 

Xk. Leland Keeney, reelected presi- 
dent of the association, in his annual 
stressed the fields for 
the organization’s work. He specified 
as particularly important the Mutual 
Adjustment Bureau and _— sought 
further support by members of this 
function. He defended the 
vital need for the association’s work 
despite the fact that some functions 
were being performed by the Wool 
Institute. He gave the latter the 
credit as an important factor in bring- 
ing about the improved outlook for the 
industry. 


address 


service 


\lr. Keeney also declared himself in 
favor of a plan whereby all in the 
wool trade interested in tariff would 
unite for a report to Congress. The 
proposal embraces the cooperation of 
wool growers and dealers as well as 
spinners and manufacturers and 
“even if the problem may seem almost 
improbable of solution, the result 
would greatly benefit the industry, if 
it can be obtained,” according to the 
peaker. He explained that to many 
the Wool Institute did not appear to 
be the proper channel through which 
to conduct a tariff fight. 


Reelection of Officers 


he report of the nominating com- 
ee was as follows: 

We nominate for: President, R. 
nd Keeney; Vice-President, J. 
" i Meader; Vice-President, J. T. 
i tell. 

Under classification of the Board 
irectors, the terms of seven direc- 
expire. We therefore nominate 
the three-year term the following: 
rancis Legg, the Worcester Wool- 
en Mill Co.; Howard R. Merrill, 
lwrence & Co.; Allen R. Mitchell, 





President 


Keeney, 


Reelected, Asks 


Support of Association as a Vital Force 


Jr., Allen R. Mitchell & Son; Donald 
D. Mitchell, Faulkner & Colony Mig. 
Co.; W. V. E. Terhune, Terhune, 
Yereance & Wolff; J. Ernest Single- 
ton, Perseverance Worsted Co.; Fred- 
eric W. Tipper, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. 





R. Leland Keeney, Reelected President, 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers 


“Respectfully submitted, George B. 
Sanford (Chairman), Earle Battey, 
D. D. Mitchell, John McCulloch, 
Howard Wainwright.” 


The committee’s slate was unani- 
mously elected and R. Leland Keeney, 
the re-elected president, delivered his 
address. 


Franklin Simon Speaks 


Franklin Simon, of Franklin Simon 
& Co., New York retailers, was intro- 
duced as the guest speaker of the 
afternoon and spoke extemporaneously 
discussing the general situation in 
women’s wear and its relation to the 


woolen and worsted industry. Several 


important points were stressed by Mr. 
Simon. He said that while he had no 
intention of telling the members how 
to conduct their business, he did have 
some suggestions to offer which might 
be of benefit. He pointed out that 
woolen mills could make their goods 
of greater interest to women by keep- 
ing in pace with style changes, mak- 
ing the fabrics of lighter weight and 
of brighter colors. He claimed that 
today the fabrics being 
of the right type. He 
an example that a few years ago he 
purchased from Rodier of Paris sev 
eral hundred pieces of the 6-0z. Kasha. 
When it came time to convert these 
into garments it was noticed that the 
American garment manufacturers had 
been so in the habit of handling 10 to 
12-0z. goods that 
to properly make 
weights. 

Mr. Simon also mentioned 
tailers were perfectly willing 


made are not 
mentioned as 


they were 
up these lightet 
that re 


to play 


up woolen and worsted goods for 
women’s wear if they could get the 
materials that the women want. This 


solution was entirely up to the mills. 
He also mentioned that the tariff 
was not involved in the present situa- 


tion, as imports of goods only 
amounted to about 3% of the yearly 
quantity consumed in the United 
States. 


Mr. Simon pointed to the silk in- 
dustry as blazing a trail out of the 
era of depression in textiles, by its 
ingenuity in developing style trends. 
Silk men seemed to realize fully that 
women are always 
something new. 


willing to buy 
He predicted that 


woolens and worsteds would return 
to vogue this spring for women’s 


garments and cautioned mill men to 
take fullest advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. 

In closing Mr. Simon declared that 
the which he is head will 
conduct a fashion show on Jan. 15 
and he expressed a willingness to con- 
fer with millmen in the 
showing of and 


store of 


regard to 
up-to-date woolen 


unable 


worsted fabrics 


women, 


likely to appeal to 


The members expressed keen inter- 
est in Mr. Simon’s address and the 
general view seemed to be that he had 
sounded a vital note. Several of those 
present who manufacture goods for 
the women’s apparel market said that 





J. J. Nevins, Secretary American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers 


this field could be considerably ex- 
panded to the benefit of the trade as a 
whole. They indorsed Mr. Simon’s 
premise that style should be made a 
more vital factor in women’s fabrics. 
It was pointed out in this regard that 
the trade already has recognized this 
need. In fact the Wool Institute has. 
recently appointed a committee to 
make a broad survey of the entire 
style problem as it related to woolen 
fabrics. 

Subsequent to the meeting, members 
gathered informally in the lobby of 
the hotel and discussed trade tenden- 
cies. There was much dissatisfaction 
expressed regarding fall business. 
Sales were slow and orders small, 
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especially on heavyweight goods, due 
to the 


tors complained. 


winter fac- 


It was asserted that 


backward season, 
staples had enjoyed a fair season, de- 
spite the mild temperatures, but that 
novelties had been quite badly hit. 
Members, looked forward 
with optimism to the coming year, 


however, 


which they said promised well. 
Following the meeting, the Asso- 
ciation held its annual banquet at the 
hotel. This was essentially a social 
affair. There were no set speeches 
but professional entertainment 
\bout 525 diners represent- 


was 
supplied. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ing the entire field attended the ban- 


quet in the Waldort’s Ballroom. 


Committees in Charge 

The committees in charge of various 
phases of the convention were as fol- 
lows: Banquet, Nathaniel Sachs, 
chairman; W. Earle Battey, Stanley 
Lawton, Zaddock Wolff, J. J. Nevins. 

Nominating, George B. Sanford, 
chairman; Donald D. Mitchell, John 
McCulloch, Harold Wainwright, W. 
Earle Battey. 

Program, Howard R. Merrill, J. 
D. Hopkins, George Riley, Donald D. 
Mitchell and John McCulloch, 


President’s Address 
By R. L. Keeney 


T a recent meeting of your board of 
directors, the question of the future 
of our association was brought up for 


consideration. As might be expected, 
there was a_ difference of opinion. 
After a thorough discussion of the 


problem it was the unanimous opinion 
of the members of the board present 
that our association was far trom 


through with its work and that it had 
a particular place in our industry which 
no other organization 
could assume at 


association or 
this time 

As you all know, the last year has 
seen the birth of a new. organization, 
the Wool Institute. As our 
was the prime mover in the organization 
of this new Institute, your officers 
naturally have considerable pride in the 
success of this new association in its 
efforts to better conditions in our 


dustry. 


association 


Outlook Is Brighter 
A year ago it was stated at our annual 
meeting that our industry must soon 
turn the corner. I believe you will 
agree with me that we have turned that 


corner and that the outlook ahead is 


much brighter than it has been for a 
number of years at this time. . 
Many different reasons can be ad- 


vanced for the change in conditions for 
the better. First of all, the general 
prosperity of our country has, without 
doubt, had an effect on our industry 
When our consumers have money to buy 
with, they will eventually buy our prod- 
uct if they are fully outfitted with auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc. We admit that our 
product, which might be considered next 
to food, has been placed farther down 


the list by the present buying public. 
However, the results of the acknowl- 
edged prosperity of this country have 


finally reached the woolen and worsted 
industry and we will notice it more and 
more as time goes on. 

The confidence of the public, 
cially that part of the public with whom 
we come in business contact, in the con- 


espe- 


tinuance of this prosperity, under a Re- 
publican administration, has also with- 
out doubt had a decided bearing on this 
fall's business and the advance business 
for next spring. 


Credit for Improvement 

However, we must give some of this 
credit for better conditions to the work 
of our own association and in a large 
measure to the work done by the Wool 
Institute. The fact that the Institute 
has brought together members of three 
different woolen and worsted associa- 
tions, as well as non-members, all work- 
ing for one common end, could not help 
but benefit the industry. 


During this last year our association 
has, of course, been less active than it 
would have been if the Institute had 
not been organized. Many of us, mem- 
bers of both, have devoted a great part 
of our time to the Institute meetings. 
But, at the same time, the machinery 
of our association has been in force and 
working as satisfactorily as always. 

Our Committee on Trade Disputes 
has functioned so successfully that the 
number of disputes brought up for their 
consideration is constantly growing less, 
which speaks well for the keeping in 
existence of this system. To those of us 
who are familiar with its working and 
believe in it, it would seem a disaster 
to have this machinery go out of exist- 
ence at this time or at any time until 
some substitute machinery is offered. 


Plea for Adjustment Bureau 

At the same time the Mutual Adjust- 
ment Bureau, with which more of you 
should familiarize yourselves, continues 
to do business. It has had its ups and 
downs financially but the 
that are evident and do not detract 
from the value of the Bureau. lt is 
a disappointment to me, personally, that 
this Bureau does not receive the full 
support on its service end, of the mem- 
bers of our association. I look to see this 
Bureau or a similar one, in the future, 
become the “clearing house” of our 1n- 
dustry. If it could be equipped with the 
proper machinery at a small financial ex- 
pense for the complete inspecting and 
renovating of cloth, I 
become one of the 


reasons tor 


believe it 
most 
ditions to our industry 
have. 


would 
valuable ad- 
that we could 


Handling, as it does now, such a small 
portion of the total business on woolens 
and worsteds, it naturally does not have 
the standing in the market that it would 
have if every member of the industry 
saw fit to use it. When the time comes 
that the members of our association and 
of the Institute and other associations 
realize that a clearing house, properly 
organized, supported and operated, would 
do away with a great many of our 
troubles, prevent court actions and place 
our industry on a business basis on a 
par with other industries, our industry 
will not be such a terrible example of 
improper merchandising as it is today. 
To some this thought may be almost too 
idealistic but to me it seems a_ plain 
business proposition and the solution of 
our distribution problems. 

Our association also has its place in 
the industry as a builder of friendships 
and closer associations between ourselves 
and our customers. The banquet to- 
night which has become a yearly event 
looked forward to by all the trade and 
which never lacks attendance would, 


without any question if abandoned, dis- 
appoint a great many of our members 
and a large number of our customers 
who have so few opportunities to meet 
and talk with the manufacturers of the 
products they buy. 


Tariff Field for Association 


It has seemed to your officers, also, 
that there is another and most impor- 
tant field for work on the part of our 
association which will be beneficial not 
only to our members but to the whole 
industry and that field is embodied in 
the formation of a proper and equitable 
tariff. Without in any way criticising 
the efforts of those who helped to obtain 
the present tariff but rather congratu- 
lating them on the work they have done, 
realizing the many obstacles overcome, 
I feel that a great many of you will 
agree with me that the final results ob- 
tained were ct entirely satisfactory. 

It was generally admitted at the time 
the present wool tariff was formulated 
and passed and became a law that the 
bill was a compromise bill. Probably 
the majority of laws today on the stat- 
utes are compromise laws and there is 
no reason why the tariff bill should be 
an exception. However, the limit to 
which this compromise on the part of 
the wool manufacturers is to go is the 
problem which we must face. 

It is the belief of your officers that we 
can be of material assistance to our- 
selves and the whole industry by in- 
teresting ourselves in this tariff pro- 
gram. We do not anticipate that any 
action on our part will in any way 
detract from the efforts of those gentle- 
men who have handled these matters 
in the past. It is our hope that they 
will accept our offers of assistance and 
allow us to work with them. 

The question has been brought up as 
to whether or not the Wool Institute is 
the proper channel through which this 
tariff work should be handled. There 
seems to be a considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to this on the part of 
leaders of the Institute and a new plan 
is being devised whereby all interested 
in the tariff can work through a com- 
mon unit and the hope is even expressed 
that the wool growers may be brought 
in common accord with the wool dealers, 
spinners and weavers of cloth so that 
a united majority report can be given to 
Congress for consideration. The problem 
may seem almost improbable of solution 
but the fact is well worth your con- 
sideration and if the result can be ob- 
tained, without question our industry 
with be greatly benefited. 


Must Form Tariff Program 
From what we read in the daily press 
Congress will, without doubt, take up 
tariff matters at an early date. ‘This 
being so it behooves the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers to take immedi- 
ate action in formulating a tariff pro- 


gram. We must, as an association, in 
order to protect our members and 
further their interests in these tariff 


matters, retain our identity or we will 
get a hearing only as individuals or 
through some other association. This, 
to me, is a most vital reason why we 
cannot consider discontinuance in any 
respect at this time. The time is too 
short to attempt to go into the inequali- 
ties of the tariff this afternoon. These 
deficiencies may not seem as outstanding 
to some of us as they do to others but 
they are without doubt numerous and in 
many cases far from equitable. 

Sen. McLean from Connecticut, a 
man whom Congress could ill afford to 
lose, but who was forced by ill health 
to forego another term in the Senate, 
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recently gave out an interview in whi 
he stated emphatically that  textil. 
should by all means have an increase 
their protective tariff. 

Congressman Tilson of Connecticu 
the leader of the House, has stated r 
peatedly that he believes tariff matters 
should be taken up immediately. The 
two gentlemen have always been leade 
in tariff matters in Congress and it i: 
dicates to me that the disposition 
the part of Congress will be recepti 
for suggestions as to changes in the w 
schedule. We should, every one of u 
be vitally interested in this matter ai 
not leave it for someone else to hand 
for us but work through our own Co: 
mittee and make a strong effort to ha 
our wool schedule give us at least «as 
much protection as it did under former 
Republican tariff bills. 

If, as time goes on, we find the chi! 
which we helped bring into the worl, 
the Wool Institute, has grown to suc! 
a size and become so influential that it 
can take over the entire work of our 
association no one will be quicker to 
see this than your officers and they will 
be perfectly willing to step aside and 
transfer the load to the Institute. 


Duty to Carry on Association 


In the meantime, however, we feel 
that our duty is to carry on and en- 
large on our activities rather than cut 
down on them. It is my hope that our 
members will not allow themselves to 
look at this question in a small way, but 
will realize that the small amount of 
money required to retain their membership 
in this association amounts to little in 
their ultimate cost of production and 
the benefits received are worth many 
times the cost. 

If you will only have confidence in 
your association, be generous in your 
criticisms, loyal in your support, you 
may be surprised that you ever con- 
sidered in any way discontinuing your 
membership. 

If the time does come when it seems 
for the good of all that our association 
should be absorbed let us go out with 
flying colors, offering no apologies, 
proud in the realization that we have 
done a hard job and done it well. 


Phila. Assn. __ Elects 
Officers 


PHILADELPHIA.—Charles J. Webb, 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., was 
re-elected president of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association at 
a meeting of their board of directors 
and will serve in that capacity until 
Oct. 1, 1929. Other officers elected 
were: Ernest R. Townson, Kent Mig 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., chairman 
of the board of directors; John E 
Fite, Jr., Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., first 
vice-president; John Oughton, Wind- 
sor Mfg. Co., second vice-president: 
Jos. W. Randall, Jos. Randall & Bro., 
Inc., secretary; J. Harold Felton, 
Valkone Dyeing & Finishing Works. 
treasurer. C. Marlin Bell will again 
serve as general manager of the 
association. 


Mfrs’. 


Twine Tolerance Fixed by Cus- 


toms Bureau 

WasHIncTOoN, D. C.—A tolerance 
of 5% in the standard length of 475 
feet to the ball will be permitted im- 
ports of binder twine, single ply, 
which enter free under the Tariff Act, 
the Customs Bureau ruled recently. 
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Plea for Tax Reduction Is Featured at 


PinEHuRsT, N. C. 
NANIMOUS adoption of reso- 
lutions opposing increased 
state, county and local taxa- 
tion, endorsement of Stuart 
Cramer of Charlotte and Cramer- 


W 
ton for a position in Hoover's cabinet, 


an elaborate survey of textile 
freight rates proved highlights of the 
annual winter convention of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina held at the Carolina 
hotel here Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 

[his semi-annual gathering, cus- 
tomarily an occasion principally for 
pleasure with scant business for con- 
sideration, attracted more than 400 
owners and executives of textile mills 
in North Carolina, together with a 
representative array of manufacturers 
from South Carolina, Virginia and 
other states, together with 
members of their families. 

Taxation Resolution 
With President T. H. Webb of 


Concord presiding, the closed business 


and 


various 


meeting of the association speedily 
transacted its several scheduled mat- 
ters in the brief space of an hour. 
The chief business proved to be 
unanimous acceptance of a short re- 
port submitted by the organization’s 
committee on taxation, read by Ber- 
nard M. Cone of Greensboro as chair- 
man, and adoption of taxation resolu- 
tions embodied in his paper. 

lhese resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, state, county and local 
taxes have increased to the point that 
they are a heavy burden upon the in- 
dustries of this state, are handicap- 
ping our local industries in competi- 
tion with industries in other states and 
are discouraging the location of new 
industries in the state. 

“Resolved, that the association go 
on record as: (a) Opposing any in- 
crease in tax burdens by the state or 
any subdivision thereof; and (b), 
Urging our representatives in the 
General Assembly not to consider 
making appropriations which will in- 
crease tax burdens, but that they en- 
deavor by insisting upon rigid econ- 
omy to decrease the tax burdens 
already existing. 

“And that the secretary of the asso- 
ciation be instructed to transmit a 
of this resolution to our new 
governor-elect and to each member of 
the General Assembly of North Caro- 
a 


ce py 


la. 

In seeking this action on behalf of 
the taxation committee, Mr. Cone de- 
clared that “at a time when it is diffi- 
‘ult, if not impossible, for those re- 
sponsible for the operation of a busi- 
ness to so conduct that business that 
a loss can be avoided, any intimation 
that expenses, such as taxes, will be 
increased is tragic. 


Carolina Mill Men’s Meeting 





Winter Gathering 


at Pine- 


hurst a Well-Attended Affair 


In North Carolina we have bui't 
and are maintaining a magnificent 
system of public roads, and it is the 
proud boast of those who have been 
instrumental in passing the laws au- 
thorizing the procuring and expendi- 
ture of the money to build and main- 
tain these roads that they have not 
added to the tax burdens of bus‘ness,” 
he continued. “This boast is not alto- 


T. H. Webb, President of Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina 
gether justified. It is true that the 
funds that have been used in building 
and maintaining our roads have been 
procured by taxes on gasoline and au- 
tomobiles, but they have absorbed all 
of that tax, and this has made neces- 
sary the procuring of revenue for 
other purposes from other sources.” 
“We are all proud of our splendid 
schools and colleges,”’ he asserted. “To 
maintain these schools and colleges, 
even as at present, is going to tax the 
resources of our state. 


“We do not believe that this body 
can be charged with selfish motives 
in taking this position. Its members 
have always been ready to cooperate 
in putting into effect those things that 
have been for the advancement of the 
state, and they have been always and 
at all times ready to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of taxation, but 
the time has come when the textile 
business cannot survive if their taxes 
are to be increased, and a genuine love 
of the 


state and solicitude for its 
future welfare justifies this body in 
taking this position in regard to 


taxation.” 
Discussion of the resolution regard- 


ing Mr. Cramer, one of the most 





widely known mill executives in the 
country and a member of the associa 
tion, was brief. ‘he action was a 
unique honor for Mr. Cramer, who 
has received 


considerable attention 


during the last few weeks as a pos 
sible choice of Mr. Hoover for the 
post of secretary of the navy or as 


secretary of commerce. The associa- 
tion merely gave its stamp of approval 
to his name and did not specify him 
for either position. 

Carl L. Cunningham 
Ga., acting manager of the 
tion’s traffic department, submitted 
the semi-annual report of that unit, 
which was accepted in its entirety. 


Atlanta, 


associa- 


ot 


This report reviewed in large part 
the freight 
the association. 


present rate interests ol 
he business gathering immediately 
followed an even briefer meeting ot 
the association’s executive committee 
of 30 members, presided over by J. H. 
Separk of Gastonia, as chairman. 
lhe time and place of the next con 
vention was left to the discretion ot 
President Webb and Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer. Mer 
chanising and distribution of textile 
mill products will be the principal sub 
for consideration at the next 
according to Mr. Marshall, 
who said that the summer convention 
probably will be held in June, at one 
of three cities which have been sug- 


] ects 


gathering, 


gested. 
Successful Banquet 
On the evening preceding the busi- 
ness session, the association staged a 
sumptuous banquet in the dining hall 
of the hotel, with President Webb as 
toastmaster, and Dr. Archibald Currie 
of Davidson College, famous Presby- 
terian institution near Charlotte, 


as 
the principal speaker. 

Dr. Currie characterized as eco- 
nomic problems those matters that 


must be met and disposed of before 
world peace can be attained, adding 
that their solution rests with the prac- 
tical economist, whom he said was the 
business man. 

“Mankind has gradually succeeded 
in eliminating the causes of war,” Dr. 
Currie stated. “He has put aside re- 
ligious, political and dynastic causes, 
but economic causes still remain, and 
are just as potent for evil as ever. 
The problem of peace is an economic 
problem today, and the leader in 
bringing the world to a solution of 
that problem must be the business 
man. 


“Gentlemen of the cotton manufac- 
turers association, there is the chal- 
lenge. It comes to you with peculiar 
force. You are probably the leading 
business group in this great State. 
The State is rapidly becoming one of 


North 


States in the Union, and 
the Union is the leader of the world. 


Your leadership brings with it, then, 


the leading 


a staggering responsibility. The solu 
tions of this and such other questions 
fraught with the life and death 


of civilization itself. 


are 
If the business 
man reaches the solution, he must need 
the traditional 
which are self advancing, 
and substitute a high ideal of altruism. 

“Mankind follows 


discard motives of 


business, 


its 


leadership. 





Hunter Marshall, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
North Carolina 


o} 


his has always been true in every 
age. America an 
example in the world’s history. We 
have passed through three well-de 
fined phases in our national develop 
ment, and in each phase we followed 
a different leader. 


offers interesting 


During the colo 
nial era, the mass of our population 
looked to the cloth. Our social, eco- 
nomic and political life was dominated 
by the clergy. 
“Then between the revolutionary 
war and the war between the states 
we paid homage to a new leader. The 
lawyer seized the reins and became 
the arbiter of the destinies of our 
country. Following the Civil War 
a new leader emerged in the teacher 
or educator and dominated the des 
tiny of our country. This leadership 
was rather shortlived. The teacher 
now has definitely lost his leadership 
and has enthroned and ac- 
knowledges the business man and fol- 
lows him unresistingly along the way 
of progress.” 


America 


The afternoon preceding this ban- 
quet was devoted to a golf tourna- 
ment in which more than 100 associa- 
tion members, their wives and guests 
competed, the prizes for which were 
awarded at the banquet by William 
H. Willard of Charlotte. 
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Progress in Textile Mechanical kngineering Reviewed 


By Textile | Division of A.S.M.EF. 


Kavorable Attitude Toward New Methods 
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NM pite 1 its veneral depressed 


een reflected 


idespread extent in act 


but the 


tide is begin 
to turn and prosperity is in sigl 


1 11 : . 
ill well managed textile concerns 


eport on the progress made dur 


; 14 
ny the vear cannot he SOLELY 


confined 
0 technical 


progress, a other 


ings though somewhat 


Intang 


the 


more important than the 


ible and indefinite at presen 
woment, are 
purely technical advancement. 
Changed Mental Attitude 
Undoubtedly, the most radical and 
best advance in our industry during 
the year is the changed mental attitude 
of many textile men as to the industry 
n general, 


and their own businesses 


in particular, in realizing that the old 


methods of financing, selling and 
manufacturing, which built up the in- 
dustry in years past, are not infal 


lible, are not adequate for today, and 
that there may be better wavs of run- 


ning a textile busine at the present 


time 

This changed mental change augurs 
well for the future, as a 
satished 


turn 
state of mind to a 


from a 
reasonably 


unsatished state, has alway 


been a 


beneficial stimulant to any industry, 
and will be to ours 

This attitude is, of course, not as 
vet by any means universal, but there 
ias been a very noticeable change, due 
perhaps to a great extent to strenuous 
‘ompetition and small profits, if any 
lhe present mental state will permit 


the proper tvpe of mergers to be con- 
summated, but the old 


because of 


not time con 


solidations which, their 
fundamental structure, 


or both, invariably failed 


Management, 
Manv keen 
will be the 


Time only 


men believe such merger: 
salvation of the industry 
will tell 


ever, is rapidly being eliminated 


The old individualism, how- 


ad 


tech- 


some decided 


and 


There have been 


vances in management the 


nical end of processing, machinery, 
well as 


ind de 


consid 


equipment, apparatus, etc., as 


great improvement in stvling 


signing, but they be 


cannot 


ered as fundamentally vital as the 


change in mental attitude 
List of Important Advances 


Generally considering all the major 
branches of the industry, it) would 
seem that the most important ad 


vances during the vear 
1. Definite 


machine, 


Increases in output per 


and tendency to increase 


output per employe. 


The discovery that mass ,produc 


tion in itself, is not a money maker 


\ slow but sure realization that 





Is 


high machinery 


Greatest 


speeds do not neces- 


arily or usually mean high produc- 
per unit. 


recognition 


tion or low cost 


4. A general that the 
ly of textiles still exceeds the de- 
mill 
that the 


market 


Mt 
‘pp 


mand (hard for 


ackn Ww ledge ys 


many men to 
almost 


existing 


and 


continual buyer’s 


UCH earnest thought and 


Advance 


. ; 
of the Year 

lhe progress made in the major 
branches of the industry follows: 

Rayon’s Progress 

There has been a more widespread 
use of rayon in the textile industry 
than ever before. This has been due 
to the much improved yarns produced 


by the rayon manufacturers, better 


study are put into the annual 


progress reports issued by the various divisions of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. As a result they give an 
authentic picture of the developments and trends in all major 


industries. 


The progress report presented in part herewith was 


submitted by the Textile Division Executive Committee, com- 
posed of James W.. Cox, Jr., chairman; E. H. Marble, vice-chair- 


man; W. L. Conrad, secretary; 


H. M. Burke. 


today probably will continue for some 
tin 

5. Products must be developed and 
made that fill the buyer’s desire, or 
need, with particular stress on color, 
decoration and finish, real wear being 
a minor factor. 

6. Hand-to-mouth buying evidently 
has come to Stay. 

7. More accurate and more uniform 


t 


cost Systems are necessary 
8. The conviction that elimination 
of waste and reduction of seconds is 


a decided money maker. 


9. The older methods of manage- 


ment are no longer profitably work- 
abie They should be disregarded as 
obsolete and replaced by principles of 


based 


than tradition or theory. 


facts rather 
Only those 
concerns willing to accept these facts 


management, on 


and base their management accord- 
ingly, can hope to survive. 

10. Out-of-date men, methods and 
machines are fast being eliminated. 


11. More trained men 
are needed in both mills and_ selling 


technically 


houses. 


12. The great interest in research 


being manifested by a few progressive 
concerns. 


12 


3. Disregard to a small extent the 
traditional interpretation of standardi 


zation as something fixed and per 


manent, not only in regard to products, 


but to machines, equipment and 


methods of processing 
broad standpoint 


trom i general 
covering all branches of the industry, 


ravon has undoubtedly made the most 


radical advances, followed by cotton 


} 


goods manufacturing. Ravon has the 


distinction of being used more exten 
sively than ever before in practically 
all lines in the trade, even being em 


Outside of 
the two divisions mentioned above, it 


ployed for industrial yse. 


is practically impossible to state with 
degree ot 
~} ] 


any exactness what othe 


las progressed the most 


McRea Parker; E. R. Stall; and 





methods of handling in textile mills, 
and somewhat to improved machinery 
and equipment. 

Rayon yarns have not only im- 
proved as to general properties and 
quality, but are now made in finer 
sizes and finer filaments, as well as 
not being bleached so heavily as 
formerly, all of which are a decided 
boon. 

The improvement has been in all 
kinds of rayon yarns, with standard 
denier rayons, special denier rayons, 
and spun 


waste of 


either 
(occasionally 


rayons made from 
cut filaments 
termed “staple fiber’). 

rhe f rayon in the in- 
dustry has been so remarkable that 
this year more pounds will be used 
than silk. 

lhe intelligent use of both denier 
and spun rayon has helped almost all 
branches of the industry, but the un- 
intelligent use or employment of poor 
grades, particularly in the manutac- 
ture of low grade fabrics, has been a 
detriment, and generally a_ financial 
whenever used in this manner. 
There has been considerable progress 
in the of 


fabrics. 


progress ol 


loss, 


development all-rayon 

lhe most important uses of rayon in 
mixture described under 
various other headings in this report. 
Noticeable progress has been made in 


fabrics are 


more even denier of varn, more regu- 
lar chemical composition, better grad- 


ing, better put-up, proper condition- 
ing, improved oiling, better winding 


and warping, more care in finishing, 
development of the ravon voile as a 
commercial product, development of 


ravon velvet, machin- 


ery, particularly warping and weaving, 


refinements in 


and better controlled humidification. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
There is no one particular outstand- 
ing idvanece in cotton goods manu- 
facturing. 
provements 


Perhaps the greatest im 


have been in methods ot 


management, methods of processi1 
and more definitely controlling p: 


cessing. There has been, howe, 
a considerable amount of gene: 
progress in spinning, weaving 


finishing. 


Noticeable progress has been in t 


t 
following lines: 

Multiple machine operation, son 
times termed the stretching-out p: 
cess. While this idea had been us 
(and abused) previously to some « 
tent, it is only during the last ye 
that its value has been recc 
nized by both employer and emplo.: 
Naturally, it applies more to the pi 
duction of staples than of fancies, but 
where adaptable, every mill will he 
forced to use it, or else forego a 
large part of possible profits. 


real 


More careful selection of cotton 

More thorough mixing. 

Oiling of stock before picking. 

Better methods of picking, particu- 
larly the the 
process picking. 


use of so-called one- 

Better and more humidification, es- 
pecially the realization that for best 
results, the humidity and temperature 
must not necessarily be ithe same in 
each process. 

General refinements in machinery, 
particularly in the use of better ma- 
chined parts, anti-friction 
and chain drives. 


bearings 


Considerable improvement in aux- 
iliary equipment. 

Better chemical control. 

More universal use of temperature 
and pressure controls. 


Woolen and Worsted 

Broadly speaking, there has been 
comparatively little progress in the 
woolen and worsted branches of the 
trade, and the tendency still is to 
stick to the old ways of manufacturing 
and selling. A few concerns, however, 
have made decided progress, princi- 
pally by the employment of denier 
rayon, spun rayon, and rayon waste, 
in both woolens and worsteds. There 
has been some slight use of cotton 
machinery which has been altered to 
suit the work. The advantages of 
proper humidification have been real- 
ized by a relatively small number of 
mills to their great benefit. 

but 
Aux- 
iliary equipment has improved in the 
same manner. 


Machinery has been slowly 


surely refined and improved. 


Outside of that noted above, co: 
siderable progress has been made as 
follows: 

Decline in the necessity for very 
thorough carbonizing, and elimination 
of some carbonizing because of bet 
methods of 


scouring, picking 


carding. 








ure 


Pen 


the 


but 
AUX- 
the 
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More common use of full automatic 
OMS. 

Refinements in machinery, particu- 
irly in the use of better machined 
arts, amti-friction bearings, and 
hain drives. 

Better chemical control. 

Better temperature and pressure 
mtrol. 

Tendency to humidify card and 
pinning rooms particularly. 

Tendency to eliminate the sponger 
efore cutting up, by mills selling 
ibrics pre-shrunk. 


Silk Industry 

Broadly speaking, there has been 
little improvement in silk manufac- 
ure as to management, methods of 

ocessing, or quality of product made. 

here has been a great improvement 
n designing and styling fabrics by a 
w firms. There has been consider- 
ble use of rayon as part of a mixture 
fabric, narrow fabric plants being 
irticularly eager to use rayon. 

Silk looms have been improved 
through more careful design, use of 
better machined parts, and anti-fric- 
tion bearings. There has been a slight 
tendency to humidify silk mills more 
adequately. 

Some progress seems to be made in 
weeding out the small manufacturers 
operating upon hopes, a few looms, a 
factor’s capital, or practically none, 
ind upsetting trade conditions, prices 
ind morale. 


Pile Fabrics 

Plushes: Insofar as real progress 
is concerned, there has been prac- 
tically none in machinery, equipment, 
and methods of processing. If it were 
not for the closed automobile, most 
of the manufacturers of plushes would 
be shut down, or running a day or two 
1 week. Rayon has been used to a 
small extent for unholstery plushes, 
being a great advantage to certain 
imanufacturers. There have been a 
few cases where new and better man- 
igement has saved concerns from 
failure. 

Velvets: The development of the 
regular rayon velvet and the so-called 
‘transparent velvet” has saved velvet 
nills from being shut down completely 
ind a few mills are doing a good busi- 
ness on these cloths. Some which did 
not follow are practically shut down. 

Carpets and Rugs: This branch of 
the trade has gone along in the same 
ld way with practically no progress 
1 radical advances. The use of 
lenier and spun rayon for pile yarns, 
ll or in part, has been about the only 
‘hange of note. 


Asbestos 

There is a slow but sure develop- 
nent in asbestos. The products are 
such coarse, crude materials, as a rule, 
hat the average manufacturer has not 
ittempted to improve them much, and 
he methods of manufacture are about 
he same as in years past. 


Felt Products 
Woven: Considerable progress has 
een made in woven felt manufactur- 
ng, particularly in the selection and 
lending of wools used, as well as care 
in manufacturing, particularly in fin- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Mill Equipment at Power Show 





Air Conditioning, Lighting, Power 
Transmission, Control, Etc., Featured 


ANY new engineering and me- 

chanical devices oi interest to 
textile mill executives were shown at 
the National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, which was 
held this week at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York. The exhibition 
was the seventh annual event of its 
kind. Nearly every outstanding ma- 
chine and tool company in America 
was represented, and the demonstra- 
tions included some showings of 
important new developments in en- 
gineering. 

Visiting mill men, of course, were 
most interested in the exhibits that 
pertained directly to textile mill oper- 
ation. These exhibits included a 
group of about a dozen booths featur- 
ing mill supplies (fourth floor) and 
a number of air conditioning demon- 
strations which were held in various 
parts of the building. Among the 
firms specializing in mill supplies 
which were represented were A. J. 
Hemphill Co., Bond Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Union Mfg. Co., Doehler 
Die Casting Co., S. T. 
and the Allen Mfg. Co. 

Air Conditioning Stressed 

Various new methods of air condi- 
tioning were demonstrated at the 
exhibition; indeed, some mill men de- 
clared this to be one of the chief as- 
pects of the show. These demonstra- 
tions showed the most modern ways 
of controlling and determining atmos- 
pheric content. Among the firms 
represented in this branch were the 


Johnson Co. 


American Blower Co., Bentz En- 
gineering Co., Carrier Engineering 


Corp., DeBothezat Impeller Co., Erie 
Heating Systems, Midwest Air Filters 
Co., and the Prat Daniel Co. Tying 
up with these showings of air condi- 
tioning systems were two booths de- 
voted to instruments. These booths, 
occupied by the Taylor Instrument Co. 
and the Western Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., displayed a wide range of 
atmosphere indicators, meters, hy- 
drometers, barometers, etc. 

Other interesting showings related 
to industrial lighting methods and 
modern acid-resistants. The Sunlike 
Illuminating Co. showed its lights in 
a display which stressed the value of 
this equipment in industrial plants. 
The lights surrounded the booth, pre- 
senting a brilliant spectacle. Within 
the booth was constructed a vision 
testing range. A lettered card was 
placed at one end and visitors were 
invited to test their sight under the 
company’s lights. 

The Duriron Co., Inc., of Dayton 
gave a demonstration of acid-resist- 
ing equipment. This latter proved of 
much interest to mill executives, in 
view of the constantly increasing im- 
portance of acids and other chemicals 
in modern textile plants. 

Up-to-the-minute ways of keeping 
mills hygienically clean were demon- 
strated at the booth of the Allen & 


Billmyre Co. which — stressed this 
firm’s vacuum-cleaning systems. 
The scope of the exhibition was 


very inclusive, so far as mill interest 
was concerned. Plant construction, 
safety devices, and innumerable meth- 
ods of heating and cleaning, were 
among the features of significance to 
the mill executive. 

The Foundation Co., of New York, 
staged a little scene at its booth which 
excited much comment. The 
showed a foundation being laid for a 
modern industrial structure, and the 
Foundation Co. had all its apparatus 
in place for the construction work ; 
the whole display was remarkably 
realistic. 


scene 


A display shown by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., of Canton, O., 
also drew attention; this setting 


simulated a city with hills in the back 
ground, and roads winding in and out 
from city to country. Along the 
roads ran a continual string of motor 
roller-bearing vehicles—trucks, taxi- 
cabs, buses and all kinds of private 
automobiles—thus illustrating the uses 
of this firm’s product. 

The showings enumerated 
were only a few of those offering new 
thoughts and ideas regarding mill con- 
struction and operation. Mill men re- 
marked that the show was unusually 
direct in its applicability to their in- 
dustry. 

Various other exhibits touched on 
the mill’s needs from other angles. 
The Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
showed various products of interest to 
textile men. Modern pulley methods 
were demonstrated at the booth of the 
American Pulley Co. Water soften- 
ing methods also received attention; 
the products of the American Water 
Softener Co. were interestingly dis- 
played and the Permutit Co., showed 
a four-foot model of their commercial 
water softening and filtering equip- 
ment. 


abov e 


Other companies among the ex- 
hibitors whose products already are 
familiar to mill men include the An- 
drews-Bradshaw Co., the Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co., the Blaw- 
Knox Co., Charles Bond Co., the Bos- 
ton Gear Works Sales Co., the Bris- 
tol Co., the A. M. Byers Co., the 
Century Electric Co., the Carborundum 
Co., the Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., 
the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Mfg. Co., the 
Fafnir Bearing Co., General Electric 
Co., the Grinnell Co., Inc., Hartzell 
Propeller Co., Hydro Centrifugals, 
Inc., International Nickel Co., the 
Lewellen Mfg. Co., Merrick Scale 
Mfg. Co., the Mixing Equipment Co., 
the Morrison Machine Co., the Morse 
Chain Co., the New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., Oakite Products, 


Inc., B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., 
the Powers Regulator Co., the 
Reeves Pulley Co, of N. Y., 
Inc., the Reliance Elec. Engr. Co., 
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the Richardson Scale Co., Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., the Shafer Bear- 
ing Corp., the Staynew Filter Corp., 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., the Texas Co., 
the Toledo Pipe Threading Machine 
Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., the D. E. 
Whiting Machine and Co., T. B. 
Wood Sons Co. 


Southern Sales’ Work 


Atlanta Conference Committee May 
Form Permanent Body 
ATLANTA, GaA.—Formation of a 
regional organization, with Atlanta as 
its headquarters, to carry on some of 
the work outlined appears almost cer- 
tain as a result of the First Annual 


Manufacturers’ Sales Conference, 


held in Atlanta on Nov. 22. 
Leading business men and mant- 
facturers from thirteen southern 


States attended and 
it was the unanimous opinion of those 
who heard the addresses that not only 
should the conference be repeated 
each year, but that a permanent 
organization should be built up to 
carry on the work outlined between 
conferences, and for the benefit of 
southern manufacturers. 


the conference, 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
therefore, Preston S. Arkwright, 
chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, agreed not to disband it, but 
to hold it subject to the call of the 
chairman for the purpose of consid- 
ering the formation of a permanent 
organization at some future date. 

Several lines of work may be taken 
up by such a permanent organization, 
it is pointed out by business leaders. 

In the first place, it can encourage 
cooperation “between members of the 
same industry and different industries, 
remembering that manufacturers are 
no longer competing against each 
other but the purchasing public,” as 
Raymond Kline expresses it. 

Other lines of work include the de- 
velopment of foreign markets and in- 
struction in the market needs and 
shipping requirements of these coun- 
tries; the development of research 
work for the benefit of different lines 
of industry; the formation of a style 
and design bureau at which manu- 
facturers.can secure the latest infor- 
mation on style and design, and the 
development of cooperative adver- 
tising. 

These are just a few of the fields in 
which it is suggested that the perma- 
nent organization will be of service to 
the manufacturer. Leaders of the 
conference do not intend to let the 
inspiration given out die until next 
year for want of some definite action 
and means of expression. The en- 
thusiasm aroused at the meeting is 
to be harnessed into real work for 
the benefit of the southern manu- 
facturer. 
Window Shade Manufacturers’ 
Assn. Now Located at St. Paul 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—The headquar- 
ters of the National Association of 
Window Shade Manufacturers are 





now located in the Endicott Building 
here, moving to this city from 307 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 
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New Stehli Prints 


French Artists’ “Impressions Deco- 
ratives’ Show New Vogue 


up of French modern artists, 


j ' , 
iwe Known to the Americ 


an pub 


lic fi their work n other lines, has 


turned to the decorative arts and pro 


duced a collection of designs for silk 
dress prints which may forecast an 
unusual development in the art of 
dres 

This development was brought 
about and sponsored by the Stehli 
Silks Corp. which previously spon 
sored the “Americana Prints’ the 
work of = distinguished \merican 
artists 

The French artists are Boutet de 
Monvel, Benito, Pierre Mourgue, 
Georges Lepape, Pierre Brissaud, 
A. E. Marty, Zyg Brunner and Guy 


Arnoux Working under the 


group 





Boutet de Monvel, French artist, turns 
to fabric design in this silk dress print 
based on a brilliant motif of palms. 
The model is especially created by 


Renee. 


mame of “Impressions Decoratives,” 
they have created a number of. bril- 
liant silk prints which 
show a flair altogether unusual in the 


styling of 


for 


designs 


fabrics. For each one of 


these designs a well-known Parisian 
dressmaker has created a model which 


expresses the style peculiar to the 
artists he coutouriers are Renee, 
Jane Regny, Suzanne Talbot, 


Augusta Bernard, Gerald, Jenny. and 
Molyneux 

The were first ex 
hibited in New York last month before 


a notable gathering at the Wildenstein 
Galleriés, : 


dress designs 


under the auspices of the 
The showing was 
given graphic meaning by the display 
of the same prints made up into smart 
models the 


and 


French Hospital 


by 


above mentioned 


coutouriers exhibited 


quins 


on manne 


Soutet de Monvel has made a print 
based on a brilliant motif of palms 
which is worked 


into an afternoon 
frock by Renee. The design shows 
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“Lots of Dog”, a new silk print design by Zyg Brunner, one of a group of eight 
distinguished French artists whose designs for fabrics were exhibited under 
the name of “Impressions Decoratives” at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York 


all his exquisite draftsmanship and is 
in effect a precise and beautiful floral. 

Zyg Brunner is represented by an 
amusing print called “Lots of Dog” 
which is representative of all the 


hounds of the Bois de Boulogne, of 
which August Bernard has made a 
charming street frock with pleated 
skirt and surpliced waist. 

“Pine Cones” is the motif which 


inspired Benito and is converted into 


an afternoon dress by Jane 


lhe print gives one of the popular 


Regny. 


pen and ink effects in tones of beige 
and red 


“Stars” is a brilliant and unconven 





tional inspiration in which one may 
find all the heavenly bodies delineated 
by Guy Arnoux. The gown was 
made for M. Arnoux by Molyneux. 
Pierre Brissaud, inspired by mod- 
ern novelty jewelry, has originated 
a print which he calls “Bijoux,” and 
Jenny interpreted it in an afternoon 
frock with scarf appropriately pend- 


ant from the shoulder. 

Pierre Mourgue finds inspiration 
for a “daring” modern design in a 
print of descending parachutes, the 


cone and hemisphere effects making a 
sound dress pattern. 
Suzanne Talbot has incorporated it in 


and attractive 








1. What is the Spectrophotometer? 


is it more than a_ laboratory 
apparatus ° 
(See Nov, 24 issue of Textile World, page 58) 


2. Who has brought out a new labora- 
tory sample extractor? 
can it be safely used on a desk 
or table? 
(See Nov, 24 issue of Textile World, page 63) 
3. How would worsted be bleached with 


sodium perborate 


what will give a creamy shade 
to the bleach? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 


- 


What new material will reduce belt 
slippage? 
can it be used with 
belts and pulleys? 
See Nov. 17 Textile 
>. How can chemical fires 
what gas is utilized? 
Nov. 17 Textile World page 47) 
6. How may an imitation silk finish be 


all types of 


World, page 47) 
be subdued? 


issue of 


(See issue of 


put on cretonne? 

what type calender will give the 
best result? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World. page 49) 


7. Is it advisable to dye mercerized and 
unmercerized yarns in the same 
bath? 


what will be the result if done? 
Nov. 10 World. page 37 


8. How does a soap and water “boil-off 
affect spun silk yarn? 
is the tenacity and elongation of 
the fibers increased or decreased ? 
(See Nov. 10 issue of Textile World, 
9. What causes pink stains after bleach- 
ing rayon? 
how may they be prevented ? 

(See Nov. 10 Textile World, page 47) 
What should be watched when use- 
ing a peroxide bleaching bath? 

how can foaming be counter- 
acted ? 
(See Nov. 10 


See issue of Textile 


page 53) 


issue of 


10. 


issue of Textile World, 47) 


page 


The Finishers’ Round Table 


11. What standards must be met before 
the “Nafal Label” may be used on 
goods? 

—why are they so severe? 
(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 95) 

12. What improvements have been made 

in calendering? 
—have the underlying principles 
of the machines been changed? 

(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 131) 

How is blood albumen used in print- 

ing? 
—what are the objections to egg 
albumen and casein? 

(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 137) 

What is the American method of 

making tarpaulins? 
—why is it more favored than the 
British system? 
(See Oct. 27 of Textile World. page 
15. How may goods be checked while 
in process? 
—what will this system show? 

(See Oct. 27 Textile World, 

‘ hair plush be scoured? 

How may mohair plush be scoured: 


—what temperature should be used ? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World. page_ 61) 


What will cause a two sided effect 
on piece goods when pad dyed 
with vat colors? 


—is the trouble due to the drying? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 61) 


What differences in shade are pro- 
duced by aniline black and sul- 
phur black? 

—what are the drawbacks of each? 
(See Oct. 27 Textile World, page 6%) 
How can bowing of voile during fin- 

ishing be prevented? 

—what is the Bennett system? 
(See Oct. 20 issue of Textile World. page 
What causes objectionable odors in 

woolens after sceuring? ; 

—what quality should be present in 


the soap ‘used for fulling? 
(See Oct. 20 issue of Textile World, 


13. 


14. 


issue 51) 


issue of page 5%) 


16. 


ke 


18. 


issue of 


19. 


= 


92) 


20. 


page 95) 
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an ensemble for afternoon wear. 

The French decorative genius 
splendidly exemplified in A. 
Marty’s luscious print called “La: 
Flowers.” Gerald designed the aft: 
noon in blue and white w 
lingerie collar and cuffs. 

Georges Lepape realized the desiyn 


frock 


possibilities of chevrons in his priit 
which he calls by that name. It 1s 
worked in black and yellow, the ap: x 
of each chevron being accentuated 
a small diamond of yellow.  Jave 
Regny has created a smart jacket ¢ 
semble, using this print for the dre 


Prizes for Good Cotton 


Georgia Assn. Continues Effort to 
Help Industry 
ATLANTA, GA.—For the third con- 
secutive year the Cotton Manufactu 


ers’ Association of Georgia has ot 


“Pine Cones”, a new silk print design 
by Benito, the French artist. The after- 
noon frock is designed especially by 
Jane Regny. It gives one of the pop- 
ular pen and ink effects in tones of 
beige and red. 


fered $1,000 in prizes in the “More 
and Better Cotton” contest being con- 
ducted by the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 

A survey by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture in 1927 showed that more 
than 50% of all the cotton consumed 
in Georgia mills was imported from 
other States, placing a heavy tax in 
freight charges on the mills of the 
State which might have used home 
grown cotton had it been produced. 

The State College of Agriculture 
showed that the needed grades could 
be produced in the State as easily as 
any others. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Ass 
ciation offered $1,000 in prices for the 
“More and Better Cotton” contest, 
upon condition that for this phase « 
the work, cotton be judged for staple 
and character, as well as for yield and 
cost per acre. And so successful ha 
been this particular branch of the con 
test that the money has now been of 
fered for three consecutive years an 
indications are that it will be offered 
indefinitely by the organization. 








British Textile Machinery Show Stresses Rayon 
Devices and Refinements for Other Work 


Manchester Exhibition Called Largest 
and Best Attended Affair of Its Kind 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 

HE Textile Machinery and 

Accessories Exhibition which 

was held in Manchester from 

Nov. 14 to Nov. 24, was the 
largest and best of its kind which has 
ever been held in Great Britain. The 
opening ceremony was performed on 
Nov. 14 by William Howarth, the 
president of the Textile Institute. The 
exhibition covered the whole field of 
textile production, and visitors, no 
matter from what department of the 
textile trade, found something which 
would interest them. It was organ- 
ized by the Textile Recorder. 

The feature of the exhibition was 
the number of stands devoted to the 
show of machinery used in producing 
and manufacturing rayon. 

The exhibition embodied every 
phase of the textile industry and 
showed many new devices of interest 
to spinners, manufacturers, dyers an] 
finishers. In addition to British 
manufactures, exhibits were shown 
from firms in the United States and 
on the Continent. Its international 
character was one of its strongest 
assets, and enabled prospective buy- 
ers to examine under one roof the 
trend of development in _ textile 
machinery in various countries. 
There were about 150 individual ex- 
hibitors occupying 188 stands. The 
next exhibition of textile machinery. 
aecessories, and yarns will be held at 

eicester, Oct. 16 to 26, 1929. 


Among the Exhibits 


A new Primus two-ply twisting frame 
was exhibited by Prince Smith & Son, 
Ltd., Keighley. This machine twists 
two single threads together from either 
bobbins, cheeses or hanks, and deliv- 
ers the two-ply yarn on spools ready 
for the loom or on double-ended bobbins 
ready for the winding frame or creel. 
A new automatic arrangement is em- 
bodied which controls the trap levers 
when the machine is started and stopped. 
The firm also showed a machine which 
adds additional turns of twist to a yarn 
and delivers it on pirns. 

A rapid loom with friction picking 
motion manufactured under the Soue- 
zek patent was shown by Ejisenwerke 
Sandau Aktiengesellschaft of Prag- 
Smichov, Czecho-Slovakia. At each side 
of the sley and in front of the shuttle 
box there is a rapidly continuous rotat- 
ing friction disc, the position of which, 
either below the shuttle race or just 
slightly above same, is controlled by an 
i1utomatic motion. The left hand disc 
rotates clockwise, and the right hand 
me in the opposite direction. At the 
nd of the shuttle box at each side, 
nstead of the picker a leather strap is 
provided, which acts as a bow string 
tastened at the ends and kept in tension 
'y strong springs. 

Moore & Avery (Blackburn), Ltd., 


Blackburn, showed an automatic reach- 





ing-in machine, an automatic warp 
selecting machine and a Lobley’s shuttle 
easing motion which takes the pressure 
of the swells off the shuttle when it is 
about to be sent across the sley. 

Herbert Smethurst (Knutsford), 
Ltd., Knutsford, Cheshire, showed the 
new Smethurst international patent air- 
conditioning machine, which is a new 
type of humidifyer. Each humidifyer is 
a separate unit. One or more are fixed 
on the pipe line and supplied with water 
from the water-feed control system 
which is raised or lowered to increase 
or decrease the amount of humidity to 
be discharged. 

There were three looms on exhibi- 
tion fitted with the Whittaker auto- 
matic weit replenishing attachment. 
One was a 45 in. reedspace overpick 
loose reed loom weaving artificial silk. 
The second was a 45 in. reedspace 
underpick fast reed loom weaving cot- 
ton, and the third a 32 in. reedspace 
overpick loose reed loom also weaving 
cotton. This loom requires approxi- 
mately a third the power required to 
drive an ordinary loom. 


In the stand of Dobson & Barlow, 
Ltd., Bolton, was an up-to-date model 
of a Nasmith type combing machine, 
special features of which include Roth's 
waste aspirator, waste collector roller, 
patent fluff collector, double-feed  roll- 


ers, and Bellhouse’s patent detaching 
roller weighting. 
A vertical burner gassing frame 


was exhibited by Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., 
Manchester. The burners are of an im- 
proved design to give a maximum effi- 
ciency for a minimum consumption of 
gas. The speed of drum shafts may 
vary from 300 to 800 rpm. Gassing 
speeds are from 6,600 to 17,600 inches 
per minute. 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., Oldham, 
had on exhibition a new pattern im- 
proved ring spinning frame, 96 spindles, 
2% in. distance, 1% in. and 1% in. rings, 
6 in. lift, for spinning medium counts 
from American cotton. This machine is 
fitted with four different systems for 
high draft spinning. All four systems 
have four rows of rollers. The spindles 
are driven by tapes from one tin roller, 
four spindles being driven by one tape, 
over jockey pulleys, and the thread lap- 
pets are arranged to rise and fall with 
the build of the cop, being controlled by 
the rocking shaft. The gearing end 
frame has been made considerably 
smaller in height, the sides made straight 
and all facings are surface ground. 
The roller is so arranged that only two 
changes are necessary to obtain drafts 
from 3 to 40, and when taken in sec- 
tions with the intermediate change set, 
only one change is necessary for draft 
ranges from say, 3 to 15, or 15 to 28, 
or 12 to 25, etc. 


A large selection of winding ma- 
chines, coning machines and a high- 
speed warper were shown at the stand 
of the Universal Winding Co., Man- 
chester. 

An interesting exhibition was that 
of Schweiter, Ltd., Horgen, Switzer- 


land, who showed for the first time in 
the North of England an automatic 
triple jacquard power-knitting 
machine. The machine has a new method 
of power frame construction. The triple 
system camlocks complete a full three- 
color course of jacquard knitting at each 
traverse of the cam carriage at the ex- 
pense of one jacquard card, thus giving 
the maximum production with the mini- 
mum of designing expense. A new 
multi-jacquard machine produced by the 
same firm is equipped with five differ- 
ent multi-jacquard drums for increasing 
the present designing possibility. 


system 


The latest examples of bobbins and 
shuttles were displayed on the stand 
of Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool and Todmorden. 

A high-speed gassing frame of the 
downward draught type, with 16 drums 
was shown by Arundel Coulthard & 
Co., Ltd., Stockport and Preston, who 
also showed a quick traverse winding 
frame, and a ring doubling frame of 
latest design. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., 
Manchester, had on display a new model 
patent Nasmith comber. There were six 
heads working under mill conditions 
with Sak cotton, also one head demon 
stration machine, both fitted with double 
feed rollers. claimed for 
more efficient action, 
greater cleaning power, greater produc- 
tivity, less waste, and greater control. A 
new feature of the speed frame is the 
patented gearing chain drive, etc. 


Advantages 
this machine are 


An interesting stand was that of 
Thomas Broadbent & Sons, Ltd., Hud- 
dersfield, who showed a new continuous 
curling machine. This was the first 
machine of its type ever placed on the 
market, and was one of the features of 
the exhibition. This new machine im- 
parts a permanent and uniform curl to 
any class of yarn. It can be set to curl 
any number of ends together by means 
of a simple change gear. 


Asa Lees & Co., Ltd., showed a 
patent Nasmith comber, which is a six- 
head machine designed to make a 10% 


in. lap. The firm also showed a ring 
spinning machine fitted with Taylor’s 
C.S.L. and other high-draft systems. 


There is a section of a carding engine 
illustrating Asa Lees’ patent under- 
casing and mote kmives. 


The Selas Gas & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, showed a gas-fired 
double-plate cloth-singeing machine. The 
gas-fired single-plate furnaces, which 
are entirely self-contained require no 
flues or brickwork. The machine is 
fitted with automatic rocking motion 
which continuously changes the position 
of contact of the cloth on the plates and 
utilizes at regular intervals the whole 
of the available singeing surface. The 
new four-burner cloth-singeing machine 
contains four of the latest type direct 
flame-singeing burners, complete with 
uniquely devised cut-out valves, which 
permit the width of the flame to be 
immediately regulated to suit the width 
of the cloth being singed. 


j. We Ft. Platt, Harrow, Middle- 
sex, showed Platt’s metallic card cloth- 
ing on a card loaned by Asa Lees & 
Co. Ltd. Platt’s metallic card cloth 
is made from a thin strip of steel 1/. 
in. thick, with rigid needle points, after 
the style of serrated wire (or better 
known as saw-tooth wire), but much 
finer, making the number of points to 
the square inch approximately equal to 
ordinary flexible fillet. The teeth are 
without knee, and conical in shape, and 
of hardened and tempered steel, the 
angle of the teeth combined with the 
rigidity, giving extraordinary results. 
Without stripping or grinding, the cylin 
der and doffer will keep clean for 
weeks (and only require burnishing 
periodically ). 

Tweedales & Smalley (1920), Ltd., 
Manchester, showed a_ ring’ frame 
equipped with high draft arrangement, 
and spindles driven by tapes spinning 
80s yarn from &8-hank (double) roving 
The high draft system is one with four 
lines of top and bottom rollers, the extra 
row being a 5¢@ in. 


ig 
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diameter pair of 
rollers introduced just behind the front 
line. The top roller is a steel tube with 
cast-iron ends, extra lightness thus being 
obtained. 

An exhibit which aroused particular 
interest was that of Textile Accesso- 
ries, Ltd., Manchester, showing the 
Johnson sizing machine, two Sipp hank 
to bobbin winder machines, a Hermas 
fabric inspecting machine. and a selection 
of Veeder-Root counters 
chines, of course, are 
United States. 

Lang Bridge, Ltd., Accrington, dis- 
played a new patented method of heating 
drying cylinders, wherein an inner sta- 
tionary cylinder is fitted with robust 
heating elements situated only %_ in. 
from an outer rotary shell which con- 
stitutes the drying cylinder proper. The 
interior of the stationary cylinder is 
insulated to keep the heat in the % in. 
annular space. 


Sir James Farmer Norton & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, showed a patent chain- 
less mercerizing machine which has 
revolutionized the mercerizing of piece 
goods. The machine consists of one or 
two saturating mangles, hydraulic length 
tension regulator, a series of patent ex- 
panders, counter-current washing system. 
Thence the cloth is plaited down, or 
passed through a “Matter” recuperator 
and is washed and scoured in the usual 
way according to requirements. The 
advantages claimed for this machine are: 
Improved impregnation, ‘uniform stretch- 
ing of warp and weft, tension under 
exact calibrated control, no clip marks 
and no damaged selvedges, no “bowing” 
of the weft, improved expander bear- 
ings, minimum consumption of caustic 
soda, double and treble output, less 
initial cost, less floor space, less power 
and less maintenance cost than the chain 
mercerizer. The same firm also showed 
a new hank dyeing machine which is 
designed to secure absolute precision in 
the level dyeing of vat colors. 

Two 42 in. reed space looms weav- 
ing cotton goods fitted with the Gaws- 
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These ma- 
made in the 
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self-weay attachments were 


Gawsworth Patents, 


ing 


stand of 





Lanchester This attachment 
lesigned for application to existing 
of ordinary looms except multi- 


box-looms 


J. Hobley & Co., Leicester, showed 


“Albion fast-running bearded 
edle warp loom, 80 in. wide for fine 
ge, Atlas, ladderless, and similar 


The British Weco, Ltd., Manchester, 
howed a. Weco « 


1 


ontinuous mechanical 


ard-stripper at work on a Dobson 
Barlow new carding engine. In- 

id of stripping three or more times 
tl cylinder may be left alone 

ne to four weeks according to 

class of cotton used owing to the 


enance of maximum cleanliness 
the cylinder. 


Phe French firm of Rob. Schaelli- 
baum Co., Mulhouse, Alsace, showed 

simple and efficient high draft sys- 
e! Chief interest is in the high 
ift rollers. 


Howard & Bullough, Ltd., Accring- 


showed revolving flat carding en- 


vine, 37 in. wide on the wire, with a 
50-in. diameter cylinder, 26-in. diam- 
eter doffer, carding American cotton. 
The card has a_ patent individual 
motor drive by chain. The driven 
hain wheel forms part of a second 
lutch which is introduced to allow 


he stripping and grinding operations 


take place in the 


usual manner. 
he arrangement of the switch gear 
I SI 
Xayon Side of 
* 
MONG the rayon’ machinery, 


a feature of the Man- 
all 
tvpes of plant were shown, from the 
and desulphiding 
weaving, dyeing, 
and printing. 

has had a significant 
effect on ordinary cotton machinery, 


which was 


chester textile machinery show, 


spinning to reeling, 
winding, bleaching, 
finishing 

Rayon also 
which is made with much greater pre- 


cision than the 
\ll the way through, the chief aim is 


To! 


was formerly case. 


less friction and less tension, so 
that there is no strain on the delicate 
fiber. In spinning machines, the chief 
improvements have been in driving, 
ind the production of motors with 
even vibration than heretofore. 
The divided traverse is another way 
in which strain has been taken off the 
<lrives. In reeling, a fixed to 
procure absolute absence of vibration 
The chief aim 
in modern winding machines is to en 

Chus the 
increase 


less 


swift 
has been adopted. 


sure perfectly even winding. 
latest devices prevent an in 
speed when the cone becomes larger. 
\utomatic stop motions are now be 
There are also nu- 


for easing the tension 


coming general. 
merous methods 


on the yarn on its way from bobbin 
to cone. There are various improve- 
ments in rayon warping machines 


In dyeing, more progress has been 
made on the chemical side than on the 
actual but manufacturers 


still endeavoring to reduce strain 
+} 


machines, 

are 
on the fabric in the wet state. 
Notes on the Exhibits 

In the following descriptions of the 

hooths, owing to the large number of 

tirms showing, reference has only been 

to 


tT)? 1 yc] 
previousty 


made machines which have not 


been dese ibed 
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enables the motor to be reversed for 


the grinding operations. Ring spin- 
ning frames are also shown with the 
latest improvements, which include 


“power saving” spindles, ball bearings 
to the tin roller shafts; rising and fall- 
ing lappet rails, four rows of rollers 
arranged for “high drafting;” patent 
tape drive to the spindles, and auto- 
matic brake to the tin roller shaft. 

A new automatic weft-replenishing 
mechanism embodying many novel fea- 
tures was shown by P. J. Terry, Roch- 
dale. It is adaptable to any ordinary 
single shuttle loom, and changes the 
cop or bobbin in the active shuttle at 
speed without stoppage or slow- 
The motion is attached to a loom 
made by John Pilling & Sons of Colne, 
who are making the motion for the 
inventor. 

William Dickinson & Sons, Black- 
burn, showed a patent shedding mo- 
tion working on a loom with a 12-shaft 
dobby. This is a novel shedding mo- 
tion which displaces the ordinary tap- 
pet and treadle motion and gives a 
definite and precise movement to the 
healds, by a connected top and _ bot- 
tom heald roller arrangement. The 
connecting arm of this is constructed 
to give to both the loom and dobby a 
variable “dwell” movement, more or 
required, more or less 
“lift” as required. The accuracy and 
precision of the heald movement en- 
delicate 


any 


ng. 


less as also 


sures handling of the warp 
and gives perfect “cover.” 
Sritish Sl 
ye Y 

British Show 

The new silk and rayon loom of 
Ateliers Diederichs, of 3ourgoin, 
France, has a double shuttle drop- 
box motion which gives two picks 


from each box alternately. The shut- 
tle boxes are fitted with an automatic 
motion for the retention and the re- 
lease of the picker and shuttle, allow- 
ing perfect weft tension. The loom 
has a three roller take-up motion 
which allows the fabric to be exam- 
ined or cut off without stopping the 
loom. 

A new W. G. type hank winder for 
winding 3-lb. cones for knitting, was 
one of the several interesting Schwei- 
ter machines on the booth of Livesey 
& Crowther, Ltd., Manchester. The 
chief point is the special device which 
enables the machine to wind at a con- 


stant speed, whether the package is 
large or small. Type W. S. spindle- 
less hank to flanged bobbin winder, 
is a machine which has been specially 
designed for the handling of rayon 
with a view to eliminating the possi- 
bility of damage to the yarn due to 
stretch. The new, Schweiter art silk 


knot catcher is an entirely new idea 
in catching knots. Formerly steel 
blades were used which damaged the 


varn through friction, but this is elim- 
inated by the new glass rollers which 
been substituted, resulting in 
effective and satisfactory dealing with 
knots in yarn. It is easily adjusted to 


have 


any denier. 

Platt Bros., of Oldham, were show 
ing their carding engine with revolv- 
ing flats. This is specially designed 


for staple fibers. The special features 
are a direction of movement 
of the flats, and a patented roller strip- 
ping device to return the “strip” to 
the evlinder for blending with incom- 


reverse 


ing material 
There are several important new 
features in the latest model of the 


Jakob Jaeggli & Co. universal rapid 


rayon loom, which was shown on the 
booth of E. R. Meade of Manchester. 
This loom is fitted with an inclined 


reed motion, there are no change wheels, 
and there is a special shock absorbing 
device which is particularly necessary in 
rayon weaving. It is constructed as a 
single-shuttle loom, but can be fitted with 
change box motions. The take-up mo- 
tion is strongly designed, so that no 
vibration is caused. It is fitted with 31 
catch pawls. The same firm was ex- 
hibiting a new spindleless rayon winding 
machine type S. W. D. 2. This can be 
adjusted vertically to any unevenness of 
the flooring, and at the reel stand frame 
about 434 ins., so that the machine can 
be adjusted to the height of the at- 
tendant. Each side of the machine can 
function independently of the others with 
three different speeds. 

Considerable attention was attracted 
by the latest system of Casablancas 
high draft spinning, which was applied 
to rayon staple fiber on a ring frame. 
Part of the machine was spinning 100% 
staple fiber, 114 inch staple, and part 
40% cotton and 60% staple fiber, 1 inch 
staple. 

Among the latest devices for con- 
verting ordinary looms into auto- 
matics, is the Gawsworth self-weaving 
attachment, which may be fitted to most 
types of looms except the multiple box 
type. The loom weaves continuously, 
and the weft is. supplied by two large 
cheeses mounted on the back of the loom. 
The weft is cut into lengths sufficient 
for two picks only. The means for 
guiding the weft from the interminable 
supply consists of a pair of weft-clipping 
and severing devices which co-act with 
means for drawing out a correct length 
of weft into a loop, and a weit carrier 
for conveying the individual lengths of 
each loop through the warp shed. The 
weft carrier is propelled to and fro in 
the same manner as an ordinary shuttle, 
but it is essentially different. It has two 
weft-engaging horns facing in opposite 
directions. When the weft is engaged 
by a horn it is directed by the under- 
side of the horn down a curved oblique 
slot to a gap that is undercut in the 
base of the carrier. The weft is pushed 
into the channel by a depressor at the 
front of the loom, and laid flat in the 
warps with a sort of smoothing action. 

Carver Textile Pacents, Ltd., Man- 
chester, attracted attention with their 
latest type of “Cartex” warp stop motion 
particularly adaptable to weaving rayon. 
Two types of detectors were shown, the 
spring-wire motion and the drop-wire 
motion, with two types of electric 
“knock-off,” one working from low vol- 
tage supply and the other from A.C. 

The latest type of high speed warp 
loom for producing run-proof under- 
wear fabrics was shown on the stand 


of J. Hobley & Co. of Leicester. 


The machine, which is _ specially 
adapted for fine gauge fabrics, was 
working on Courtaulds’ new acetate 
varn, “Seraceta.” 

A new rayon reeler with a fixed 


swift was an interesting feature of the 
booth of Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., Man- 


chester. 


Robert Broadbent & Sons, Ltd., 
had an interesting new conical drum 
quick traverse cone winder. The ma- 


chine, was shown winding rayon hosiery 
yarns from D. E. bobbins. The conical 
drum is claimed to give the delicate yarns 
a constant speed of winding. 

The “Alliance” 20-spindle combined 
pirn and bottle bobbin winder, fitted 
with a number of different equipments 
shown by Ateliers Roannais de 
Constructions Textiles, of Manchester, 


Was 
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and Roanne, France. The machine con 
prised ten spindles for rayon pirns, eig! 
unrolling from flanged bobbins and ty 
from hank direct. The “Allianc 
winder is built on American lines with a 
independent gear box, having inte: 
changeable gear wheels for differe: 
winds. 

The latest Benninger automatic dy - 
ing machine for rayon piece good., 
was included on the booth of Danicl 
Foxwell of Cheadle, Manchester. This 
type of dye jigger is claimed to give co1 
stant cloth speed. It has automatic 1 
versions and stop motions and no length 
tension. As a further improvement, these 
machines are fitted with a special device 
for maintaining the cloth width whic. 
operates under each drawing roller, irr: 
spective of the changing of the dire 
tion of the run of the cloth. There °s 
also an iron color trough which ‘s 
ebonite covered, and which will not only 
withstand the action of acids, but is als 
proof against knocks and temperature 
variations. 

Vlies & Benson, Ltd., Manchester, 
who are agents for the Tavannes 
Watch Co., of Switzerland, had a 
novel exhibit of rayon spinning pumps. 
“Dima” 5-plunger pumps of the latest 
model do away with the air vessel which 
was formerly necessary. They were 
shown, complete with gear wheel, both 
sectioned and dismantled to demonstrate 
the simplicity of the parts and the 
method of adjustment of output. 


P. & C. Garnett, Ltd., of Cleck- 
heaton, showed an opening and carding 
machine, specially designed for staple 
fiber and rayon waste. This machine has 
a swift 48-in. wide by 30-in. diameter, a 
doffer 24-in. diameter clothed with saw- 
toothed wire, and fitted with side-draw 
ing and coiler. A three-speed gearbox is 
fitted to the feed table in order that the 
speeds of the feeds may be altered 
rapidly. 


As at previous machinery exhibi- 
tions, Courtaulds, Ltd., had an attrac- 
tive display of their latest rayon yarns 
and fabrics. For weaving, they were 
drawing special attention to “Courto,” a 
medium fine filament yarn, and “Tuden- 
za,” a superfine filament yarn, in addi- 
tion to “Escorto.” “Seraceta,” the new 
acetate yarn, was also given prominence. 
A number of interesting fabrics, both in 
silk and viscose and “Seraceta” and vis 
cose cross dyed were featured, and 
“Delysia” was included in the display. 
In the. hosiery section, in addition to 
“Dulesco” yarn, the firm was showing 
“Dulenza.” Like “Tudenza,” this yarn 
has two-denier filaments, so that it has 
the softness and handle of “Tudenza” 
combined with the dull pearl-like luster 
of “Dulesco.” Examples of “Fibro,” 
carded by Platts, were also displayed. 


Western Viscose, Ltd., Bristol, one 
of the smaller rayon producers which 
seems to be making fairly good progress, 
showed a new kind of yarn, “Wese« 
fort,” which is claimed to be twice as 


strong as ordinary viscose. This yarn 
has 30 filaments in 150 denier, and ‘1s 
made in both dull and bright luster. 


“Wescosa” is a fine filament yarn, and 
“Wescodul” a similar yarn with a dull 
luster. 

Mutual Mills, Ltd., Heywood, made 
a special display of “Sunbeam” yarns 
spun from Courtaulds’ “Fibro” stap'e 
fiber. A Platt loom was shown, weaving 
velvet, in which the weft was of “Sun- 
beam” (871%4% “Fibro” and. 121%4% = 
ton) and the warp of cotton. A numb:t 


of plain fabrics made from 1000% stap¢ 
varns were shown, 


fiber 
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Raw Wool is Firm and Yarns Stronger, but 
Cloths not Likely to Advance, Says Dr. Haney 





in the domestic raw wool markets. Senti- 

ment is cheerful, but optimism is being 
estrained by a number of factors such as quiet- 
ness in some lines of goods, large supplies of 
ertain grades of wool not in active demand, and 
inally a generally easy supply situation in raw 
vool. Most foreign primary wool markets seem 

» have shown more strength than have those in 
he United States. 

Demand for raw wool has been large during 
he last month. October statistics confirmed 
arlier reports of improvement in the wool 
textile industry. More recent reports from the 
rade also indicate that the improvement has 
continued through November. Tops and yarns 
ive become firmer in sympathy with raw wool. 

Cloth markets, though affected by the vagaries 
it the weather, have on the whole been doing 
vell, but reports are so colored by hope, that it 
is doubtful if expectations are being fully realized. 


Favorable Factors 

The factors which tend to strengthen the price 
t raw wool are as follows: 

1. The price of raw wool has been firm or 
has tended to advance in all world markets 
luring the month of November. Demand bv 
practically all but American buyers has been 
brisk, and, except for some irregularity in the 
higher grades, prices have strengthened with 
volume buying. Certainly the London auctions 
brought advancing quotations. The domestic 
market has held up well during a lull in buying. 
Speculation has had in fact little part in recent 
strength, and interest has become broader. 

2. Bradford top prices have advanced further, 
ind yarns are also quotably higher. | 

3. Consumption of raw wool by domestic 
mills and the activity of machinery during Octo- 
ber were materially larger than in many months. 
rade reports indicate that consumption continued 
it an active rate during November, many mills 
working overtime. : 

4. Receipts of raw wool at Boston were small 
during November. In comparison with mill con- 
sumption, neither receipts nor imports are of 
suthicient size to be considered weakening factors. 
\merican buyers have not been active abroad 
ind there is little likelihood of an immediate 
sustained increase in imports. 

5. Worsted yarn production has not been 
tepped up quite so rapidly as in the case of 
cloth, What little change occurred during 
October tended to strengthen the market. 

6. Wool cloth markets are reported to be in a 
ealthy position. Wholesale dry goods sales im- 
proved slightly in October. Stocks of some lines 
‘i merchandise are said to be scant and no can- 
‘ellations of orders were noticeable during a 
pell of warm weather. Men’s wear and dress 
soods spring business has been better than a 
ear ago. 


7. Imports of raw wool probably declined in 
\ovember. 


Twe is increased evidence of stabilization 


Unfavorable Factors 
(he factors which tend to depress the price of 
aw wool are as follows: 
1. Stocks of raw wool in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers in the United States on Sept. 
30 were 369,816,000 Ibs. (grease equivalent), 








an increase of 3.6% over the corresponding date 
of 1927. 

2. Advancing quotations for raw wool have 
tended to check buying. Most manufacturers 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 
1. Raw wool markets are firm and are 
not likely to decline. Further strength 
is indicated, but no large or sustained 
advance is in prospect. 





2. Worsted varns show a_ stronger 
statistical position again and prices will 
probably be maintained. 

3. Cloth markets are being weakened 
by increased production and do not 
seem likely to advance. 


seem to have covered immediate requirements. 

3. Receipts in the South American markets 
have been heavy, resulting in holding down prices. 
The Uruguay clip promises to be a record. 

4. The decline in the ratio of imports to con- 
sumption has been checked. 

5. Higher grade fine wools are still in large 
supply and tend to hold raw wool prices at a 
stable level. Fleece wools have recently been 
weak in the Southwest. 

6. The increased activity of wool machinery 
during October, accompanied by a sharp decline 
in the replacement margins of domestic manu- 
facturers, suggests that production of wool tex- 
tiles may be going ahead too fast. 
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7. Wholesale dry goods sales are well below 
the level attained in August. Sales of wool 
dress goods by department stores in October fell 
to 20% below October, 1927. 


Firmer Raw Wool Probable 

\gain the favorable factors affecting the price 
of raw wool appear to have the greater weight. 
The Textit—E Wortp raw wool price index dur- 
ing November increased to 167.2% of the 1921 
average. This compares with a level of 165.5 in 
October and 158.0 in November, 1927. Dun’s 
index of 98 raw wools at Boston has moved almost 
horizontally since the middle of August, with a 
slightly upward trend in recent weeks. 

Mill consumption of wool during October 
usually shows a_ seasonal increase of about 
12% over September. 
the increase for the 


During last October 
month was _ nearly 
18%,—a net gain of about 6%. This increase 
above the usual seasonal gain more than offset 
the moderate decline of September, and carried 
the consumption index to the highest level since 
February and about 5% above a year ago. 

October spindle activity, when similarly ad- 
justed for seasonal changes, reached the highest 
level since November, 1927. The gain was due 
chiefly to the woolen section, which attained the 
highest level reached since early in 1925.. 

Obviously mills have been consuming wool in 
large volume. ‘Trade reports state that during 
November many mills were working overtime. 
Some are booked well ahead into 1929. The 
price of raw wool, however, does not show much 
advance. Why? 

In the first place, stocks of raw wool in the 
hands of dealers and manufacturers at the end 
of the third quarter were about 3% above those 
of a year ago, and decreased less than usual in 
the three-month period. Furthermore, imports 
gained during October, and the decline in the 
ratio of imports to consumption has been checked. 
At the same time, the price of raw wool is about 
5% higher than a year ago. 

From the foregoing, it appears that the supply 
is so large that only the recent spurt in demand 
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Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. Price of raw wool— TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 = 100. Mill 
consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal a 
average 1921 — 100; three month moving average is used. Stocks—Quarterly figure covering = s 
of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by, Dept. of Agri- 
culture and Dept. of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 = 100. Ratio wool imports 


to consumption—Consumption same as above. 


without reduction to grease equivalent. 


Imports, manufactured wool, total all classes. 





wool prevented prices from going lower. 
quotations in some grades recently 


lull in buying. This, however, is 





} 1; 1 + ] ar . 
veheved to be temporary, as manufacturers had 


covered only immediate needs and consumption 
goes on at a rapid pace. Tops and yarns are 
firmer here following advances at Bradford and 
cloth market reports are fairly encouraging. 

Our conclusion is that a resumption of volume 
buying will bring a little increase in wool prices, 
but that no wide or long sustained advance is to 
be looked for. 


Worsted Yarn in Stronger Position 

he TEXTILE Wortp monthly index of worsted 
yarn prices declined slightly for November, 
being 116.2% of the 1921 average against 117.3% 
in October, and 108.7% a year ago. This decline 
was due to a drop occurring late in October, 
since which time prices have been stable. The 
decline has generally been considered as sympa- 
thetic with the reduction in the price of raw 
wool and, now that raw wool is stable, it is 
believed that yarn prices will show no further 
weakness. 

Spinners’ replacement margins have shown no 
advance for the several months and in November 
declined slightly. They are not far from the 
high of the year, however. 

Worsted spindle activity increased in Novem- 
ber, but loom activity had a somewhat greater 
gain. The potential demand for worsted weav- 
ing yarn, therefore, may be considered as more 
than keeping pace with supply. While production 
of yarn is large absolutely, it is in fairly good 
balance and mort stable yarn prices are to be 
exp cted. 
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Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY—-Wool Manufacturers’ Margins— 
Average of Replacement Margins; Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and Spindle 
Activity, adjusted for seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927=100 for both indexes. 


Cloth Situation Slightly Weaker 

The Textir—e Wortp cloth price index has 
remained unchanged for several months at 
109.8% of the 1921 average. A year ago it was 
109.3%. The stability of this index is due to the 
inclusion of lines which are staples. The index 
of woolen and worsted goods prices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which includes a 
larger variety of goods, declined during October 
to 97.8% of the 1926 average, which compares 
with 100.1% in September and 98.0% a year ago. 

Wholesale dry goods sales have been heading 
irregularly upward since last spring, but loom 
activity increased so sharply during October that 


the level appears to be too high compared with 
demand. Sales of woolen dress goods by depart- 
ment stores during October were 20% below a 
year ago. 

The effect of stepping up the activity ot 
machinery faster than demand warrants, can be 
seen in the accompanying chart. The increase 
in machinery is accompanied by a correspond- 
ingly sharp decline in the manufacturers’ replace 
ment margins, shows that demand has not im 
proved to any great extent. Usually such a 
situation indicates that recovery can not be long 
sustained. We doubt if cloth prices can advance 
much under such conditions. 





TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 





COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 

Gray Colored for Aver- 

Cottom Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31, 1914. 100 100 100 100 100 100 


January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 182 


Date 


Cl 144 156 168 209 189 178 
Pe seen 178 182 190 200 195 189 
Octoher .... 177 192 206 201 203 197 


November ... 203 214 219 203 210 207 


January, 1923 225 225 220 230 25 225 





Wena as 231 239 224 242 233 234 
| See 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October .... 237 222 212 225 219 219 
November ... 269 237 224 232 228 232 
January, 1924 278 241 228 243 236 239 
 eahas ° 220 211 192 104 193 198 
Seo Sak si 270 198 186 191 18 196 
October i rae i 195 196 187 1af 188 199 
November ... 193 19v 192 175 184 187 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 187 
i 196 194 193 180 187 188 
OS eS 197 183 185 176 181 182 
Netoner hws 174 189 198 178 188 188 
November ... 167 180 184 174 178 179 
January, 1926 167 175 177 162 170 171 
a 158 163 161 155 158 159 
aes 149 149 151 141 146 147 
Netoher .... 198 141 147 144 146 148 
November ... 103 137 148 144 144 141 
January, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
ee 118 136 143 142 143 140 
ee 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October ahs 168 178 184 1869 178 176 
November ... 161 169 176 170 173 171 


January, 1928 151 163 166 166 166 165 


February .... 148 159 168 166 165 163 
March ...... 155 159 161 166 163% 163 
| eae 164 160 160 165 162% 162 
eee 172 165 164 168 166 166 
June 172 163 161 168 164 164 
i ca cc 174 167 165 168 166 167 
August Kaka 154 161 161 168 164% 164 
September .. 150 157 159 165 162 161 
October ..... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
November 159 165 162 164 163 163 


INDEX NUMBERS FOR NOVEMBER 


z~* based upon monthly averages the 
November index numbers for both the cot- 
ton and wool groups showed but slight changes 
from the October averages, and the change is 
equally small when the November averages are 
compared with the index numbers for the fifth 
week of October. The real price trend, however, 
appears to be more definitely defined by the in- 
dexes of both groups for the last week of 
November. The latter index for the wool group 
is as follows: Wool, 199; tops, 198; yarns, 
201; cloths, 212; average 206. For the cotton 
group it is as follows: Cotton, 166; yarn, 168; 
gray goods, 163; colored goods, 164; group 
average 166. 


In the wool group the raw material appears 
to be fairly well stabilized in price, the trend 
having been slightly upward for the last two 
months, with a variation of only 2 points. The 
top index on the other hand got as low as 194 
the first week of November, and since then has 
worked back to the basis prevailing early in 
October. Yarns on the other hand, merely 
maintained during November the 2 point decline 
established in the fourth week of October. 


An II point advance in raw cotton from the 
first to the last week of November lifted yarns 
only 4 points and gray goods only 1 point, while 
colored goods remained unchanged. This seems 
to indicate buyer resistance that is being en- 
couraged by a steady increase in productive 
capacity of the industry. 


Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TExTILE 
Wor.p, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Date Grou}. 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'gr 

July 31, 1014......- 100 100 100 100 1m 
January, 1022..... 128 163 179 182 173 
Beet octcioes tacos 165 185 185 184 aes 
July ee ile 189 202 196 188 19% 
yeaa 199 209 208 191 199 
November ........ 206 226 218 191 205 
January, 1923..... 212 225 227 203 213 
cas beak ewes 222 230 234 225 22s 
hy sn wees cataeue . 222 223 233 228 228 
OME. oc cnsaess 205 218 222 224 220 
November ..--.0:>+ 205 217 215 224 219 


January, I24..... 217 227 221 223 225 


April ...cceeeeees 216 230 223 «4219 22) 
July ..ccccccccccs 191 209 212 219 218 


CCG . wccnnaees 227 227 224 228 225 
November ......-- 240 250 232 226 233 
January, 1925..... 215 213 211 229 221 
BEE 49 sn0n5% 000 219 £234 230 241 2d 
Jay wcvccas ames 216 217 216 239 389227 
Netoher ...... sie 218 «=6212 212 227 220 

November ........ 219 217 214 228 222 


January, 1926..... 215 218 211 229 22) 

conned aeeeee 181 193 198 224 208 
— Chas Soon e's 173 184 189 215 199 
ee SEP eee 178 186 193 209 198 
November .....-..-. 178 187 194 209 199 





January, 1927..... 178 187 190 209 198 
a ere 177 182 184 211 196 
TRIG a vcaceceveses 180 183 183 211 1965 
October ....+..+> 185 185 189 211 199 
November ....+-++- 188 186. 188 # 211 199 
January, 1928...... 194 193 186 212 vol 

<cOee en ee 196 202 191 214 205 
laren? ee 198 206 198 215 207 
April 199 206 198 215 zur 
May 202 208 200 215 20% 
TO ca eanin's Sees 204 209 2038 215 210 
oo 204 206 203 214 209 
REPRE. x o0s0un 00% 200 201 203 212 207 
September .....--- 198 199 203 212 206 
October ..---+++++5 197 197 203 212 206 
November ....----> 199 196 =201 212 205 
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Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf "We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 








Textile Tariff Moderation 


Ca = ee with the announcement 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
would start tariff hearings January 7 there has 
emanated from Washington a variety of re- 
ports all indicating that in both Congressional 
and administrative circles it is expected that 
from both industry and agriculture there is to 
be universal demand for radically higher tariff 
rates and the transfer of large numbers of 
commodities from the free to the dutiable list. 
If this report is correct then it would be idle 
to expect completion of tariff hearings the last 
week in February as now scheduled, or the 
preparation of a revised bill that could be intro- 
duced early in a special session to be convened 
after March 4. 


For the textile industry, however, we be- 
lieve it safe to assert that few if any radical 
advances in tariff rates will be demanded, and 
none that could be fairly defined as other than 
moderate when measured by the yardstick of 
adequate protection. Certain advances are 
needed to patch up holes in the tariff wall that 
have been made by cleaver customs lawyers 
retained by importers and foreign manufac- 
turers, and moderate advances are also neces- 
sary in rates that have been proved by several 
years of experience to have been dangerously 
competitive. In addition there will be a general 
demand for revision of the administrative pro- 
visions of the tariff with emphasis upon 
American valuations and elimination of the 
so-called flexible tariff provisions. 

That the promises of unlimited aid to agri- 
culture made by representatives of both 
political parties may encourage the farmer’s 
representatives to indulge in tariff excesses is 
not impossible. Representatives of the textile 
industry will not oppose needed tariff protection 
to agriculture, but the farmer’s tariff repre- 
sentatives must recognize that any tariff upon 
the raw materials of industry must carry 
adequate compensatory duties upon the manu- 
factures affected, and if, for instance, a 36c 
duty is to be substituted for the present 3lc 
duty upon clean content of imported wool, then 
the wool growers and not the wool manufac- 
turers must assume responsibility before the 
public for the increased compensatory duties 
thus made necessary. 

* * * 


Group Buying and Anti-Trust Laws 


\ HILE it is too early to “get het up” over 

the latest venture in group textile buy- 
ing until its success has been demonstrated, it 
not too early to note that it is merely an- 
other effort upon the part of group buyers to 
take advantage of a buyer’s market, and of the 
‘fenceless position of manufacturers; and 
hat by unfair competition it tends to restrict 
les of small manufacturers who are unable 
(>) meet the low prices that larger mills may 
be forced to accept on group contracts; and 
‘iat it also tends to eliminate the small buyer 
Who is not able to join the group. We reter 





to the so-called Sapiro-Turell plan, under 
which the Manufacturers Service Corp. of 
America proposes to engage in group-buying 
of textiles for the men’s clothing industry. It 
is an adaptation to group-buying of the group- 
selling plans that Mr. Sapiro was successtul 
in introducing in the agricultural and horticul- 
tural fields, and that are illegal outside of those 
fields under the Federal anti-trust laws. 


It is true that the interpretation of the 
Federal anti-trust laws has been materially 
liberalized by court and Federal Trade Com- 
mission decisions, but they do not allow co- 
operative control of production and marketing 
by the textile or other industries to meet the 
exactions of cooperative buying, and, except 
as it tends to create a monopoly, they do not 
forbid the price discriminations that such 
group-buying always exacts. 

It is possible that an industry whose produc- 
tive capacity approximately balances normal 
consuming demand may afford to view with 
some complacency the repressions and exac- 
tions of the Federal anti-trust laws, but the 
textile, coal, oil and other industries having 
a productive capacity far in excess of normal 















THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Expectation is that 

November will prove the third month in suc- 

cession recording better than average sales 
| when figures are issued. Present is lull 
| before Government crop report of Dec. &. 
Print cloths strengthened and buyers showed 
more interest in sheetings. Colored goods 
| are firm. Tickings advanced %4c. New lines 

of blankets were opened at slightly lower 
prices. Fine goods receive fair support. 
Wool Markets: \Vool goods men found 
week very dull. Association meeting at 
mid-week brought up tariff matters and 
showed industry prepared to guard its in- 
terests. Style feature brought home to many 
| sellers and though all strive for best styles 
even greater efforts must be made. Produc- 
tion in general is better regulated to demand 
| than for many seasons. Demand for 
worsted yarns expanding; prices unchanged 
with medium grades showing firmer 
tendency. 

Knit Goods: |:xpect strong situation in 
underwear with possible price advance after 
turn of year. Actual business notes a lull 
with buyers awaiting January price an- 
nouncements. In hosiery fall prices have 
been continued into spring, though both silk 
and cotton materials are on the upturn. 
3uying has been fairly broad. In outer- 
wear, designers are preparing “sun-suits” 
for adults based on the lines of the bath- 
ing suits popular for children last season. 



















Silk Markets: Demand for a wide range 
of broad silks contifiues. Prints still center 
of interest. Mills run full day time, but 
scant night work. Dark backgrounds grow 
| in importance among patterns. Geometrics 
| gaining in favor. Mills are catching up 
with orders; stocks fair. Continued spring 
demand inspires confidence. Raw silk 
advances. Spun and thrown silks strong 
| with business running past the first quarter 
of the new year. 












consuming demand, and operating constantly 
in a buyer’s market, cannot be blamed for 
demanding as liberal rights under the Federal 
anti-trust laws as are granted to the agricul- 
tural and horticultural organizations, and that 
are the antithesis of orderly, cooperative buy- 
ing. 


* * * 


Listed Textile Securities 


ONSIDERABLE numbers’ of — small 

holders of cotton mill securities would 
welcome the listing of their stocks upon any 
reputable exchange, hoping thereby to secure 
a broadened market and a fairer valuation of 
their holdings. This class of stockholders will 
react favorably to the proposal of the board 
of managers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change to provide a central market where 
approved cotton mill and allied stocks may be 
traded in under the same safeguards as obtained 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The ma- 
jority of large stockholders and officials of 
most textile corporations large enough to have 
their stocks listed have received the announce- 
ment with something approaching indifference. 


During recent years there has been a notable 
increase in the number of cotton mill and other 
textile stocks listed on the New York and 
Boston exchanges and traded in on the curb 
market. Nothing prevents further listings of 
textile stocks on the exchanges excepting in- 
difference of mill stockholders and officials, or 
unwillingness of the latter to provide the fre- 
quent and lucid financial reports that are a 
requisite of listing. Yet it is true that large 
numbers of textile mills whose stocks are not 
listed on the exchanges are meeting the de- 
mands of stockholders for more frequent and 
detailed information as to the status of their 
business. 

Excepting possibly in the 
over-the-counter sales of 


South, where 
textile stocks. still 
predominate and the number of successful 
mills remains above the average, it is to be 
doubted whether any large textile corporation 
could float a stock issue successfully unless 
that stock were voluntarily to be listed on one 
of the exchanges. No doubt the board of 
managers of the New York Cotton Exchange 
visualize this fact, and also the trend toward 
larger textile units and wider distribution of 
textile securities. To that extent they may be 
anticipating a demand for broader trading 
facilities, but in their public statements upon 
the subject thus far they have failed signally 
to explain why an exchange organized primar- 
ily for commodity trading should be superior 
for security trading to existing stock ex- 
changes. Because of these facts, and also 
because it was only recently that the cotton 
exchange was considering silk and wool as 
speculative mediums, textile manufacturers can 
hardly be blamed if they interpret the proposal 
to start the listing of textile secuities as a 
species of exploitation rather than of service. 
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Tabardrey Mfg. Company 


A Novel and Practical Demonstra- 
tion of Textile Mill Rehabilitation 


The Proximity Mig. Co. of Greens- 


boro, N. C., and the lextile Develop- 
ment Co. of Boston, Mass., have 
formed a new corporation called the 


“Tabardrey Mig. Co.” 

his purchased the 
property at River, N. C., 
formerly owned by the Holt-Granite 
Mfg. Co., and will operate part of it 
s experimental for the 
further study and refinement of meth- 


company has t] 


mill Haw 


a an station 
ods of cotton manufacturing. 

\ccording to the certificate ot in- 
the 
new 


corporation, authorized capital 
will con- 


cumulative 


stock of the company 


sist ot $250,000 ol 7% 


preferred stock and 2,500 shares of no 
par value common stock. 

It is understood that Sidney 5S. 
Paine, president of the Textile De- 
velopment Co., and his associates will 
take the majority of the common stock 
and that the Proximity Mig. Co. will 
underwrite the preferred stock issue. 

The powers the 
charter of the new company are very 
broad, providing that it may manutac- 
ture not only cotton yarns and fabrics, 
but wool, silk, flax, artificial silk, or 
may make hosiery or conduct practi- 
It is 
new 


conierred by 


cally any business it may see fit. 
understood, that the 
company will start out by rehabilitat 
ing the plant and machinery formerly 
owned by the Holt-Granite Mig. Co. 
and sold at a receiver’s sale about a 


however, 


year ago, and will add some additional 
machinery, and will confine its first 
activities to the manufacture of gray 
be used at the Proximity 
Print Works, operated by the Proxim 
ity Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C. 
The 
about 
looms and will give employment to 
Sid 


goods to 


new company expects to ope 


rate 18,000 spindles and 400 


approximately 200 employes. 
ney S. Paine will be president of the 
company and ; 
Greensboro, treasurer. 

lhe work of putting the plant in 
shape for operation will be under the 
& Co., 
mill architects, and it is hoped to get 
the mill into shape to start up soon 
after the opening of the new year. 


new Herman Cone ot 


supervision of J. E. Sirrine 


The operation of the Tabardrey 
Mfg. Co. will in no way intertere 
with the usual survey work of the 


Textile Development Co. or the ope 
ration of the Proximity Mig. Co 


Crop Largely Short Cotton 


Figures Show Ginnings to Nov. 1 to 
Run 54% 7” and Shorter 
The staple length problem looms as 
before in the Nov. 30 «cotton 
crop report. Of more than ten million 
bales ginned prior to Nov. 1, 542% 
7% inch and under. 
given in the adjoining table speaks tor 

itself. 


These estimates of surplus to be ex- 


never 


ran The summary 


ported are based upon last vear’s fig- 
ures for domestic consumption and on 
incomplete current returns. Although 
thev can not represent an accurate 
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STAPLE 


Short staple 


LENGTHS IN GINNINGS TO NOV, 1 


Thousands of bales 


Medium staple Long staple 





Potal | = | a € ge 
« | | 7 4 
—_ % Ae | — and | and and | and 
| l® | ly lys over 
| | 
(1) Nov. 30 crop figures, 1928/10,161| 1,452| 4,085) 2,429) 1,220) 470 326 141) 40 
2) Domestic consumption 
year ending July 31, 1928.) 6,520} 94) 1,878) 1,783 1,855) 372 273 252 13 
3) Estimated surplus 1)| | : ‘ai ae ol 
less (2)...... weceee-| 3,641] 1,358] 2,207 646) —655) 98} 53] —111 27 
(4) Ratio of supply to de-| | 
mand (1)/(2 ; 1.6} 15.4] 2.2 1.4) 0.7 1.3) 1.2) 06 3.1 
5) Per cent total crop short, 
medium and long (upland 54.5 40.5 4.9 


prediction, definite points are estab- 
lished. Short staples show an over- 
whelming surplus, while medium 
staples are seriously behind. Final 
reports can not reverse this condition, 
it is believed, and may bring out an 
even more unfavorable distribution of 
lengths if suggested trends continue. 

On Sept. 28, the percentage of short 
lengths was given as 47.6, on Oct. 26 
as 52.0, and 54.5 on Nov. 30. This 
thought to result from 
conditions contributory to 
shorter lengths being more of a factor 
in the later ginnings. Domestic de- 
mand in short staples can not be ex- 
pected to increase materially. Thus 
there is a surplus in the magnitude of 
fifteen to one in lengths 13/16 inch 
and under, and two to one as concerns 
the more prolific production of the 7% 
length. 


increase is 
growing 





Phila. Wool Trade Dinner 
Dance and Cabaret 
PHILADELPHIA.—More than 300 


members and friends attended the din- 
ner dance given by the Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Dec. 6 
at the Penn Athletic Club, being one 


Association 


of the largest meetings of the local 
wool trade within recent years. 
Credit for the success of the evening 
“Bill” Wahl, Chicago Wool 
Co., who chairman of the 
committee making arrangements for 
the dance. Other members of the 
committee were Charles E. Ritten- 
house, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., 
Inc., Edward A. Martin, Wm. D. 
Oelbermann Co., John R. Ott, Jas. G. 
Kitchen & Co., David A. James, Wm. 
G. Pancoast & Co., Henry G. Reif- 
snyder, I. Reifsnyder Son & Co., and 
George G. Heston, Heston & Co. 
Besides 


goes to 


acted as 


being one of the largest 
the organization it was 
one of the most enjoyable and while 
further details of it will be published 
in our next issue it can be said the 


surprises arranged by the committee 


meetings of 














guaranteed that all would enjoy the 
festivities to the fullest extent. Gifts 
were presented to the ladies attending 
and their escorts also received a use- 
ful memento of the occasion. One of 
the most interesting features planned 
was the presentation of prizes to 
couples holding the winning number 
on their entrance cards. They had 
been donated by the various wool 
houses of the city and included many 
beautiful and useful articles. The 
evening was enlivened by several acts 
of vaudeville and music was supplied 
by the Golden Fleece orchestra. 





N. Y. Board of Trade Holds 


Symposium on Textiles 

On Thursday, Dec. 6, the New York 
Board of Trade held a luncheon meet- 
ing and symposium on the subject 
“Textiles—What of Their Future.” 
Three men, specialists in their lines, 
led the discussions. Gordon Bunker, 
of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., spoke on cot- 
ton, E. L. Starr, director of the Rayon 
Institute, spoke on rayon, and C. B. 
McCann, of the La France Art Insti- 
tute, spoke on style. 

The meeting afforded opportunity, 
not only to those engaged directly in 
the textile business but also to banks, 
transportation companies, insurance 
companies and others interested in the 
textile business, to hear a valuable dis- 
cussion on this subject. 





A. F. Myers Becomes Chairman 


of Federal Trade Commission 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Commis- 
sioner Abram F. Myers was named 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at a meeting of the commis- 
sion. He assumed office Dec. 1 and 
succeeds Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey, who has served as chair- 
man one year. 

Mr. Myers was elected in accord- 
ance with the commission rule pro- 
viding that the five members serve in 
rotation as chairman for one year. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, Ball, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Phil: Jelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., December 12, 1928. 


1929. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, New 


York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 
1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New | 
} 
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New Army Blanket 





Lighter, Warmer and Waterproof— 
Army Using Its Canvass Surplus 


By Paul Wooton 


(Washington Correspondent, TexTIL—E Wortp) 


Development of a new type of army 
blanket, which is heralded at the Quar- 
termaster corps as a betterment of 
revolutionary proportions, just has 
been announced. Lieut. Harry Kirs- 
ner, an alumnus of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, is given chief credit 
for the new blanket, which is said to 
be twice as warm as the existing 
standard army blanket and of one-half 
the weight. It is practically impervi- 
ous to water. Using the blanket as a 
container it has held water for sixty 
hours without leakage. When rolled 
up it makes a soft bundle in contrast 
with the -stiff package formed by the 
rolled blanket now in use. It can be 
made in any worsted mill. 

The fact that this blanket can be 
made in any mill is held to be one of 
its chief advantages. In case of war 
a large number of plants could con- 
centrate on this article. The blanket 
was developed more than a year ago, 
but it has taken this long to work out 
a plan under which patent protection 
could be given the inventor and the 
Government. This has given oppor- 
tunity for a large number of practi- 
cal tests. No objections have been 
found and the quartermaster officers 
are convinced it will have a profound 
influence on outdoor blanket making. 

It also is planned to use this ma- 
terial in the manufacture of trench 
coats. Not only will such a garment 
protect against water and _ impart 
warmth to the wearer, but it has the 
advantage of standing storage and 
cleaning. One of the objections to 
rubberized garments has been their 
rapid deterioration in storage and the 
fact that they cannot be dry cleaned. 

The Quartermaster Corps also is 
proud of its accomplishment in finding 
uses for its wartime surplus of can- 
vass. Rather than throwing this large 
amount of material on the market to 
the detriment of all concerned, it has 
been found that it can be worked up 
into many articles for army use. 
Large yardage is going into canvass 
runners for use in hallways and on 
board army transports. It has been 
made into curtains, into couch covers, 
into shower bath curtains and bunk 
bottoms. Scraps and soiled material 
have been adapted to the repair of cer- 
tain types of roofs and to the insula- 
tion of hot water pipes. 

This is held to be of interest to the 
textile industry, in that it is not dis- 
placing in any large measure pur- 
chased materials. Heretofore few run- 
ners and few curtains have been used 
in barracks and on transports. After 
the supply of surplus canvass will have 
been consumed it is believed that these 
accessories will be regarded as neces- 
sities, in which case the army then 
would be in the market permanently 
for canvass for many of the purposes 
for which this surplus material is 
being used. 
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O. Max Gardner, president of the 
Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, N. 
(. has been elected governor of North 
( lina. 
ames G. Hanes, president and treas- 

of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
\\ nston-Salem, N. C., was chosen chair- 

of the Forsyth county board of 
missioners. 


Osborne Brown, secretary and treas- 
urcr of the Long Island (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills was recently elected chairman of 
the Iredell county hoard of commis- 
si0uers 


William W. Windle, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., 
Millbury, Mass., and family, left on 


Noy. 30 for their winter home at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 


George E. Kunhardt, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the George E. Kunhardt Corp., 
Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. Kunhardt, 
sailed from New York on Dec. 1 for a 
trip to Bermuda. 


Robert H. Coe, treasurer of the 
Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., and family, 
have gone to Daytona, Fla., for the 
winter, 


George B. Knowles was re-elected 
treasurer and clerk at the annual meeting 
of the Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass. Directors reelected were Henry L. 
Tiffany, H. C. W. Mosher, William F. 
Read, Ezra Dixon, Frank H. Metcalf 
and George B. Knowles. 


Charles F. Broughton was re-elected 
treasurer of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., at the annual meeting 
of that corporation. Directors re- 
elected were Oliver Prescott, Horatio 
Hathaway, Jr., William R. West, Otis 
Seabury Cook, Charles F. Broughton. 
Otis M. Dunham was re-elected clerk. 


J. W. Querns, vice-president of the 
Artus Knitting Mills, Inc., Bristol, Va., 
has assumed the duties of general 
manager. Angelo C. Richmond, form- 
erly superintendent of the mill, resigned 
on Dec. 1. 


Leonard S. Chace, treasurer of the 
Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., re- 
urned this week from a month's visit to 
textile centers of England. 


Jack Bosshard has been appointed 
manager of the New Bedford Silk Mills, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass., succeeding 
Hans Fischer, who recently resigned on 
account of ill health. George Edwards 
Was named general superintendent to 
charge of manufacturing, Mr. 
Losshard devoting his attention to the 
alministrative duties in connection with 
the business. 


} 
nave 


L. W. Clark, general manager of the 
larshall Field’s textile mills at Leaks- 
le-Spray, N. C., who recently returned 
’m an extended tour of England and 
» continent, spoke recently on ‘“‘Educa- 
n and Engineering in Europe” before 
the Carolina Council. 


James Bryce, general manager of the 
aldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J., 

las resigned because of ill health. Mr. 
ryce has sailed for California with 
rs. Bryce. 


B. L. Amick has been appointed 
neral superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
1a.) Cotton Mills. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


J. Eugene Elliott, for a number of 
years agent of the Trion (Ga.) Co. has 
been promoted to vice-president of the 
Trion Co. and also of the Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


J. P. Henican of Herrmann & Heni- 
can, vice-president for the last 
years, was elected president of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange on 
Dec. 3. Mr. Henican succeeded Edgar 
Stern. Russell Clark of John F. Clark 
& Co., was elected vice-president. 


two 


A group of six prominent textile 
owners or principal stockholders in large 
textile mills in the Department of 
Vosges, France, who are making a tour 
of mills in the Charlotte, N. C., section, 
visited the National Weaving Co.’s plant 
in Lowell, N. C., as the guests of 
Archie Lineberger, treasurer of the 
company. The Frenchmen include G. 
Debuchey, Sr., and G. Debuchey, Jr., 
of the Society Cotonniere H. Geliot, 
Saint Etienne, France; Andre Manuel, 
of Kahn-Lang Manuel, Espinal; Paul 
Walter, of Walter Seitz, Granges, Vo- 
lojne; Pierre Garnier, of Garnier Thie- 
baut, Gerardmer; and Claude Germain, 
of Germain Freres, Ventron, 


Captain Elliott White Springs, 
prominent textile executive of Fort 
Mill, S. C., who was an ace in the 
World War, author of “War Birds,” 
and several other aviation stories that 
have had a wide circulation, has writ- 
ten another book, entitled “Above the 
Bright Blue Sky,” dealing with the air 
service in France in the World War. 


M. Jean Gadenne has arrived from 
Paris to assist in the design of Wilton 
and carpet patterns at the plant of A. & 
M. Karagheusian, Freehold, N. J. 


Paul R. Duffey, for the past 5 years, 
connected with the Celanese Corp. of 
America, at Cumberland, Md., as elec- 
trical and power engineer, has recently 
joined the engineering staff of the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., of Cleveland and 
has been assigned to duty as works en- 
gineer for the new mill now in process 
of construction at Covington, Va. 

Arthur Hamilton, superintendent of 
the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills, has recently 
resigned. D.C. Jones, formerly super- 
intendent of the Patterson Mills Co., 
Rosemary, N. C., has been appointed 
superintendent, while A. Meikle, form- 
erly superintendent of the Poe Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has succeeded Mr. 
Jones at the Patterson Mills Co. 

George E. Kilburn, proprietor of the 
Kilburn Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass., and 
family, left this week for Spartanburg, 
S. C., where he is to be superintendent 
of Standard Looms, Inc. 


M. J. Lane, for the last nine years 
with the John Compbell Co., has _ re- 
signed and is now connected with the 
3oston office of the Geigy Co., Inc. 

Louis Sanclemente, Milford, Mass., 
plans to leave around Christmas for 
Spartanburg, S. C., where he is to be 
production manager for Standard Looms, 
Inc. 


W. E. Rambo has been appointed 
superintendent of the Aliceville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Co. 


S. L. Bolton has been appointed 
superintendent of the Haleyville plant 
of the Alabama Mills Co. 
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Hans W. Nolde, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa., Who 
Made Recent Trip to Germany on Graf 
Zeppelin 


J. D. Lavigne has been transferred 
from the Middlebrook Mills, Inc., Bound 


Brook, N. J., to take charge of the 
finishing for the Norad Mills, North 
Admas, Mass. 


G. W. Williams is now overseer of 
the carding department at the Chesnee 
(S. C.) Mills. 

Sid Burton now has charge of the 
carding department for Hartwell Mills, 
No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 

T. V. Mullinax is now overseer of 
carding at the Judson Mills, Greenville, 


Ss ik 


W. A. Hunt has become overseer of 
carding and spinning Aliceville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Co. 

E. Huff is now overseer of weaving 
at the Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. T. Blackman has tendered his 
resignation as overseer of the weaving 
department of the Watts Mill, Laurens, 
=. G, 

V. D. Laportier, head dyer of the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., has resigned, to assume a_ similar 
position with the C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 

A. M. Bates has been appointed 
overseer of the cloth room at the Sally 
B. Mills No. 2, Sylacauga, Ala. 

H. L. Dunbar, who has been assistant 
spinning overseer at the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., has resigned. 

Chester Haggard is now 
overseer of spinning at the 
Co., Macon, Ga. 


assistant 


sibb Mfg. 


A. Barnes is now a second hand at 
the Hampton Division, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Joseph Laviolette has resigned his 
position as second hand at the Palmer 
mill of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


C. C. Smith, second hand in carding, 
at the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


Ulysees Lambert has been promoted 
to foreman of the winding department 
of the Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 






Paul Smith has been promoted to 
a section man at the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


Alfred Brown, master 
the Palmer mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass.. has succeeded John I 
Conway as master mechanic at the Bos- 
ton Duck Mills of the Otis Co., Bonds- 
ville, Mass., the latter retiring after 33 
years’ service. Mr. Brown will continue 
in his present position, combining both. 

Fred Glass has appointed 
spinning machinery inspector at the 
Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, Ga. 


mechanic at 


been 


B. F. Childers has accepted the posi- 


tion of machine fixer at the Drexel 
(N. C.) Knitting Mills Co. 
E. C. Walker has tendered his 
resignation as a loom fixer at the 
Geneva (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


B. B. Cothron, roller coverer, of the 
Watts’ Mills, Laurens, S. C.,, 
resigned. 


has 


Dewey Sauls is now night overseer 
of spinning at the 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 


Hermitage Cotton 


W. Scott has been made night over- 
seer of spinning at the Pomona Mills, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

J. B. Fennell, overseer of weaving 
in the Richland plant, Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of weaving in the 
larger mill of Granby of the same com- 
pany. 

Edwin R. Toop, overseer of weav- 
ing for the Merrimack Woolen Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., has resigned his position 
with that company. 

Albert Ainley, formerly overseer of 
weaving for the Baltic Mills, Americar 
Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H., has accepted 
a position as overseer of weaving for the 
Merrimack Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

John Heaton has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of finishing for the Web- 
ster Mills, American Woolen Co., Web- 
ster, Mass. Mr. Heaton was formerly 
employed by the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

S. R. Cook, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
mill No. 2, has resigned on account of ill 
health, and will rest for several months. 

J. H. Sparks has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Mollohon Mfg. 
Co., Newberry, S. C. 

A. L. Lovelace is now second hand 
in weaving at the Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. 

M. C. Padgett has been made sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Richland 
plant of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
Si. hoa 

James Lightbody, for 60 years an 
employee of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., has resigned his po- 
sition in the weaving department. Mr. 
Lightbody, who has served his city as 
Alderman and was State Secretary, went 
to work for Amoskeag Nov. 10, 1868. 
He was the oldest employee in point of 
service. 

Samuel Chambers has resigned as 
loomfixer in the weave room of the 
Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass., to 
accept a similar position in Lawrence, 
Mass. 









Irregularities Discovered in Count of Worsted Yarn 


Should Be Carefully Traced to Their Source 


T is, of course, the constant en- 
deavor of all spinners to make 
yarns of uniform counts, whether 
fine or coarse in character. To 
be fair in this matter, it is generally 
agreed that a certain percentage vari- 
ation, up and down, from the stated 


count will be allowed without claim 
being made for irregular spinning. 


It might be thought that this allow- 
s 

ance would be sufficient 

spinners’ requirements, but occasion- 


to cover all 


ally there comes along a complaint 
that the 
than allowed, and damages have to be 
paid. At the time there are 
spinners who are very dissatisfied with 
efforts if the percentage 
more than one per cent 
up and down. 


yarn received varies more 


same 
their own 

variation is 
These firms strive to 
make every bobbin of filling and every 
end in the warp the proper count, and 
are worried when their own trials and 
tests reveal 
count of yarn even of small amount. 


Doublings Not Complete Cure 
What endeavors are made to ensure 


discrepancies in the 


varn levelness? First, by having 
initial irregularities in top. slivers 
balanced and eliminated by repeated 
doublings at each machine. In fact, 


it is difficult to understand some of the 
yarn variations in view of the number 
drawing ; 
yet too much reliance can be placed 
on doublings alone. It is generally 
understood and accepted that doubl- 
ings assist in making uniform yarns, 
but this is only true when other fac 


of doublings in a set of 


tors contribute their full share towards 
this desirable result. 

In view of the fact that the modern 
method of drawing, which includes 
and 


insufficient to prevent yarn variations, 


many operations doublings, is 
it is wondered what the result would 
be if proposed schemes of reducing 
the number of were put 
into industrial operation. This ques- 
tion is a pertinent one at the present 
time 


processes 


Many spinners withhold car- 
rving out supposed improvements in 
view of their experiences with the 
familiar 
Moisture Variations 

In well-managed mills yarn-count 
variation is not attributed to the lack 
of doublings, but to other less obvious 


more systems of working 


faults. In ordinary worsted drawing 
on the Brad- 


ford systems, the amount of moisture 


carried out English or 
in tops delivered to the drawing will 
be about 16%; 
heated rooms, 
while processing. 


but, in the steam 
from 5 to 7% is lost 
Kxactly when and 
at what rate this moisture evaporates 
is important from the standpoint of 
uniform yarn making. 
Are there not balancing 
known as. weigh 


processes 


boxes, where a 


definite length of slubbing is weighed, 


(38) 





Variations May Result 


from Irregular 


Moisture Content and Many Other Causes 


By Brompton 


N endeavoring to obtain uniformity of worsted-yarn count, too 
much reliance is sometimes placed on doublings, declares the 


author of the accompanying article. 


Other important factors 


can easily nullify the benefits of doubling. 

How can the balancing process at the weigh boxes, he asks, 
allow for irregularities in the moisture content of the bobbins 
when one considers that tops which have remained in the bin 
all night are mixed with those coming straight from the ware- 


house? 


Better to dispense with weighing and balancing alto- 


gether, than to ignore moisture variations. 

Other factors to consider in the search for causes of count 
irregularity include the pressure on gill box rollers, speeds, drafts, 
thickness and age of gill leathers, course of the stock, adjust- 
ment of calender rollers, diameters of top drafting rollers, drag 


in open drawing, twist, etc. 


and from which its thickness or dram- 
weight is determined? What guar- 
antee has the drawing overseer, in 
view of the above statements, that the 
moisture contents are uniform = on 
each bobbin? It is known that tops 
left in the bin all night will be in a 
condition next morning; yet 
these are mixed with those coming 
straight from the warehouse, both 
are run together, and both are weighed 


drier 


off at the same time when the weigh 
When it is re- 
membered also that some of the tops 
may be left drying in the bin bottom 
for many days and then mixed in with 
the others, and weighed off at the bal- 
ancing box, whereupon the draft gear 
is changed, we do not wonder that 
there are varying counts; in fact, we 
that in some in 
stances it would be better to dispense 
with weighing and balancing, rather 
than take all its findings as revealing 


box is reached. 


are led to believe 


and a means for remedying actual 
sliver variations. Moisture varia- 
tions should as far as possible have 
no influence on weigh-box draft 
changes 
Important Details 
The pressure on gill box rollers, 


both back and front, needs to be care 
fully and uniformly Mhis 
pressure should be adequate so as to 


applied. 


prevent the passing through of slivers 
at other than the surface speed of 
rollers, but not too heavy or 
Variation in the 
pressure applied to rollers of different 
machines doing the same work may 
be responsible for varying weights of 
and finally yarn. When 
boxes are in teams, such as two two- 


back 
wasteful in power. 


slubbings 


spindle gill boxes processing the same 
lot of wool, not only must speeds, 
drafts, ete., be alike on both, but gill 
leathers should be alike in thickness 
renewed en bloc instead of 
is also advisable to take 
taken from the 


and be 
singly. It 


each set of bobbins 





spindle gill boxes and use them to 
feed one spindle in the next process, 
rather than tolerate a haphazard use 
of these sets. In the case of some 
slight variation in the weight of slub- 
bing from the different heads, by 
using each head as a unit feed in the 
next uniformity of 
quent slubbing is sought. 

It is possible to have many of these 
minor details attended to and yet be 
troubled with complaints of yarn vari- 
ation from the manufacturer. Proof 
of this was given to the writer re- 
cently when looking round one of 
the finest yarn-spinning mills in the 
The question of moisture 
evaporation certainly had not been 
studied, but many of the points raised 
in this article had been put into prac- 
tice to try and gain yarn evenness. 

The speed and pressure placed on 
calender rollers of gill boxes is 
worthy of attention. These should 
be speeded and compressed so as to 
run at the front-roller speed, giving 


process, subse- 


world. 


no draft at this point. Calender 
rollers may with advantage be 
scratch fluted (of course, in the 


strict meaning of the word they would 
then be no longer calender rollers) 
to ensure absence of slipping at this 
point. This matter deserves serious 
attention on the part of all who are 
having complaints of yarn-count 
variation. 
Top Drafting Rollers 

The top drafting rollers ought to 
be, as far as practicable, all of the 
same diameter. Small have 
not the same grip or contact as large 
rollers, and, as has been proved, and 
can be proved very easily, do not 
draft the material as far. Top rollers 
are generally made one inch larger 
than the bottom rollers. Instances 
have been met with, however, where 
the difference in diameter has been 
two or more -inches. Bottom rollers 
are usually the same _ diameter 


rollers 


throughout the process, though only 
a few weeks ago a reducer box with 
a front roller five inches in diameter 
was noticed in a fine crossbred set 
where all the other boxes had four 
inch rollers. This box was probably 
bought second-hand. It may have 
been cheap, but, all things considered, 
it would be dear as a gift. 

When top rollers differ in diameter, 
varying slubbing weights are made. 
A simple test for confirmation of this 
is made by measuring the length of 
slubbing on bobbins filled with ma- 
terial drafted by large and small 
rollers respectively. This may be 
done in a measuring machine, or by 
starting the bobbins together in the 
next process and noting carefully the 
emptying of them. Varying length 
per bobbin means varying count of 
yarn, the longest length being propor- 
tionately thinner, and vice versa. 

For how much of the yarn varia- 
tion is drag in open drawing responsi- 
ble? There are firms who put no 
more than 8 Ibs. on 14 x 9 bobbins, 
while others believe in putting 10 Ibs. 
on the 14 x 9 bobbins of the same 
quality of wool. This is acting in 
the direction of excessive drag in 
building the heavier bobbin, yet yarn 
variation is not entirely a question of 
weight per bobbin. Twist is a factor 
also; and deficiency in twist accom- 
panied by excessive drag will allow a 
slubbing to be pulled further than is 
required, 

In the same way cone drawing may 
be used wrongly, and bobbin take-up 
be in excess of front roller delivery. 
Now, cone drawing should be much 
better than open for making uniform 
counts, because drag can be entirely 
eliminated by its use. Demonstra- 
tions have been made showing that 
with cone drawing, properly speeded, 
the variation in roving weights can be 
reduced to almost zero, and completely 
to zero where the humidity of the 
atmosphere is under control. 

Tracing Causes 

To weigh a few bobbins from each 
frame or side will not prevent vary- 
ing count being spun. In addition to 
this, there should be careful tracing 
back to roving, to reducer, to finisher, 
etc., until the cause of the varying 
weight is located. In connection with 
yarn weighing, how many firms en- 
deavor to record and estimate the 
effect of atmospheric conditions when 
weighing takes place. How many 
have charted or graphed the weigh- 
ings from the same bobbin at different 
hours of the day, or from rovings, 
full, half-full, or almost empty? Each 
firm should work out its own figures 
to make the work of tracing differ- 
ences simple and easy. There should 
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be time for doing this most important 
work, for yarn-count variation is a 
very serious complaint to receive from 
outside. In addition, no spinner can 
estimate the internal damage done 
from the same cause in the way of 
bad pins, ° 

Yarn weighing is often carried out 
in routine fashion, whereas the tester 
should always be alert and inquisitive, 
trying rather to find causes than to 
record effects. Girls or young women 
are often appointed to this task and 
taught in a routine way; they measure 
and weigh correctly, but it seems no 
part of their concern to trace yarn 
variations to their source. They do 
not make the most of their opportuni- 
ties; in fact, one may say that they 
are engaged in locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

When varying counts are rife, in- 
dividual bobbin weighing should be 
done. This ought to be followed by 
individual roving weighing, then by 
reduced slubbing weighing until the 
trouble is located. The fault may be 
a fluted top roller, a wrong gear, a 
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faulty balance, or a weigh bobbin 
varying from the standard weight. 
These are all possible causes of vary- 
ing count, and yet there are yarn 
testers in some mills who have no 
idea of the influence of these things 
in their work. The whole concern of 
the tester is with roving, spinning, 
and twisting, and _ other 
may well not exist 
knows about them. 

Twisting may have its effect on 
yarn. When the drag is heavy and 
the twist fairly soft, the yarn may be 
pulled out and made light. 
of this kind should not cause spinning 
frames to be changed in to 
make a full round two-ply thread. 
The disturbance of yarn count is not 
only possible in twisting, but in wind- 
to make 
a firm, hard cheese, containing the 
maximum length of yarn, the tension 
may be exceeded and light yarn pro- 
duced. Again, there should be a re- 
setting in the winding to prevent yarn 
disturbance. 


processes 


as for all she 


Instances 


ore le r 


ing also. In the endeavor 


- Worsted Filling Stop Motion 





Made to Operate Every Time There 


Is Not a Complete Pick in Shed 
By B. F. Hayes 


ANY inventors have tried to 

improve the filling stop motion, 
but I do not hesitate to say that the 
modern No. 9 motion now applied to 
worsted looms needs no improvement. 
It can be made to stop the loom every 
time there is not a complete pick of 
filling in the shed, contrary to the 
opinion of many good loom fixers who 
do not appreciate how to set the mo- 
tion to secure these results. This fact 
is true just the same, as | have shown 
for years. 

The filling stop motion is designed 
to operate upon the absence of filling 
or upon finding a broken end, detecting 
them either by the complete absence 
of the pick in the first case or the 
presence of a slack filling end in the 
second. In order to get this result, 
| have often had to make the slot in 
lay for the feeler wires deeper. 

Failure to appreciate how to set this 
stop motion has led to the use of some 
rather peculiar attachments. I re- 
member at one mill the fixer had 
placed a piece of 2-in. band iron on 
the loom in such a manner that it ex- 


me 


tended forward almost to the fell of 
the cloth. This was to prevent the 
leeler wires from tearing the cloth. 


lf the shuttle stopped in the center of 
the shed, however, the iron piece 
ed the shuttle every time. When 
e motions were fixed properly, there 
Was 


Smas} 


th 
no need of this iron piece. 


Important Spring 


he stop motion is originally sup- 
plied with a spring which answers two 
purposes: first, it prevents the feeler 
Wires from tearing the cloth; and 
second, it causes the wires to stop the 
loom if the filling breaks or runs out 
With anything less than a complete 
pick in the shed. Many loom fixers 
take off this spring and place a much 


lighter one on the motion. As a 
result, the feeder wires will tear the 


cloth on certain weaves and will allow 


broken picks to get by without 
indicating. . 
The reason for this is that many 


loom fixers think they know more than 
the builders of the looms. The regu- 
lar spring is right and should be let 
alone. I do not believe, however, that 
more than 25% of the stop motions 
in operation are working to 100% 
efficiency. When overseers, however, 
are satisfied that the filling stop mo- 
tion is doing all that it is designed to 
do by stopping the loom when the 
filling breaks, or runs out before pass- 
ing the filling fork, what better re- 
sults may we expect from fixers? 
The spring referred to above is sup- 
plied with a regulating device so that 
we can place as much pressure on the 
feeler wires as desired. 
depends upon the weave. On a sateen 
weave, for instance, much pressure 
should not be used because there are 
eight threads up usually for every 
two that are down, and too great a 
spring pressure would cause false in- 
dications. 


This usually 


On twill weaves the spring 
can be set tighter. The spring should 
be set to give as much pressure as the 
filling will stand without kinking at 
the stop motion. It should be-under- 
stood, however, that all stop-motion 
kinks are not caused by too much 
spring pressure. 
Setting Main Casting 

Now a few words about how to set 
the motion. The first part to set is 
the main casting on the breast beam. 
Take the cam or shoe off entirely and 
allow the knockoff to rest on this 
casting. While resting there, the feeler 
wires must be near to but not touching 
the bottom of the slot in the lay. If 


the wires reach the bottom of the slot, 
broken picks will get by. If the wires 
are too high up in the slot, the loom 
will stop from false indications on 
some weaves, and, unless the right 
spring tension is used—i. e., as much 
pressure as conditions will allow—the 
Wires are apt to tear the cloth. It is 
very important to set this main casting 
right. 

The reason why broken picks will 
get by if the wires are too low is be- 
cause the fork, by touching the bottom 
of the slot, will not allow the knock- 
off to act. If the wires are not deep 
enough in the slot, they will have such 
a short distance to come that they wiil 
reach the cloth before the lay gets 


back. 





Adjusting Cam or Shoe 
After setting the main casting cor- 
rectly the next step is to adjust the 
fixed cam or 
a double purpose. 


This cam serves 
First, it must raise 
the filling-fork wires high enough to 
allow the shuttle to pass freely under 
the fork—although there need not be 
much clearance 


shoe. 


and second to de- 
termine in what position the feeler 
wires will rest upon the filling. On 
sateen weaves the wires should catch 
the filling at the top ends, which will 
give a greater leverage in controlling 
the motion and will prevent false indi- 
cation. 





This same condition also ap- 
plies in weaving narrow cloth, because 
the narrower the cloth the more slack 
there will be in the filling, and excess 
pressure on the filling by the wires 


will cause false indication. Therefore, 
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to give as little pressure as possible, 
or in other words, to give the filling 
as much leverage as we can, the shoe 
must be set far away from the 
breast beam as conditions will permit. 

On twill weaves and wide cloth in 
general, the cam should be set at 
about the middle of the adjusting slot. 
For cotton weaves it is best to set the 


as 


cam as far forward as possible with- 
out covering the knockoff shoe. 

The sliding shield at the side of the 
cam is for the purpose of preventing 
the stop motion from knocking off the 
loom on the first pick after the stop 
motion has acted. The first pick as 
the lay comes forward will knock the 
slide down, leaving the stop motion in 
working position. 

There are a number of reasons 
why kinks in the filling may occur 
under the feeler wires. There may be 
too much power in the pick, which 
will the shuttle to rebound 
slightly and slacken the filling. Per- 
haps just one shuttle is causing trouble 


cause 


and often a little more tension on the 
filling in this shuttle will correct the 
fault. In general, if the filling stop 
motion is working up to 100% efh- 
ciency, more kinks are apt to occur 
than if it is working only part of the 
time correctly. 

There is a slight rise on the main 
casting which is intended to work the 
feeler wires that the chance for 
filling kinks will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


SO 


It is a worth-while improve- 
ment and very likely many fixers are 
filing off this hump because they do 
not appreciate how to use it. 


Strength of Single Wool Fibers 





Elongation Begins Slowly, Becomes 
Rapid, and Then Slows Down Again 


By P. 


In- 

stitute has for some years devoted 
a large part of its work to the study 
of the properties of fibers, 
especially of fibers. An = ap- 
paratus was constructed by the writer 
and his 


HE Dresden Textile Research 


single 
wool 
collaborators for measuring 
the tensile strength, elongation, and 
torsional resistance of single fibers.* 
Several extensive researches on wool 
have made with the use 
of this apparatus by workers outside 
this Institute, especially by Kronacher 
and his pupils, by 
Deppe, 


been 


Taenzer, Spoettel, 
and others. The 
wool fiber has also been investigated 
with other apparatus by Mark and his 
collaborators, and in England 
Hardy,’ Shorter,? and by Speakman.* 


Doehner, 


by 


Two Import Facts 
It was at the beginning of the vear 
1922 when I drew attention, probably 
for the first time, to important 
facts*: 


two 


(1) That the breaking resistance of 
the wool fiber is considerably higher 


than had hitherto been supposed. The 
fibers of combed wool, being of the 

*H. Keyl, of Dresden, represented in the United 
States by Alfred H. Scholz, Broad way New 
York, has taken up the manufacture of this ap 
paratus, under the name ‘‘Deforden.’ 

1, J. Agric. Research, 1920, 19, 55-62. 

2, J. Text. Imst., 1924, 15, T207. 

8, J. Text. Inst., 1924, 15, T529 

4, Textile Forsuchungen, 1922, No. 1, pp. 4 
and 22 


Krais 

thickness corresponding to the metric 
numbers 1,000 to had a 
breaking length of 20.4 to 22.5 kilo- 
meters. The figures given in most 
( Break- 
ing length is the length of the material 
which would just break under its own 
weight. ) 


of 3,000, 


text-books are much lower. 


2) That the course of the elonga- 
tion of the hair under increasing load 
is peculiar, the elongation not increas- 
ing proportionately to the increase of 
load, but at first slowly, then quickly, 
and then slower again. 


For instance, the following data 
have been found: 
Elongation 
Per cent 
First period, up to about 19 g. load 7 
Secon | period ip to further load 25.6 
Third period, up to breaking point, 3 ¢ 
load 1 
Altogether 25 zg 42.6 


\t that time we were also in a posi- 
tion, through having made a_ very 
large number of tests, to say what is 
the breaking resistance and elongation 
at breaking point of normal healthy 


wool fibers of various thicknesses, 
thus 

Diameter in microns 20-22 10-45 
Breaking load, g oe 7.9 28.1 
Elongation % es 35.4 52.9 





The Apparatus 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the apparatus. A balance beam bears 
a vessel on one end and a clamp on 
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th other. A burette with double cock 
enables the experimenter to measure 
exactly the quantity of water which 
has been run into the vessel up to the 


breaking point of the material tested, 
ich is held in the clamp, and also 


to regulate exactly the flow of the 
wiuter. 

The measurement of elongation 
is effected by hanging a paper slip 
blackened with soot, upon the wire 
frame, which is moved up and down 
by a clockwork with stop motion. 
During the testing, a fine steel needle, 
which is fixed on the tongue of the 
balance, writes upon the paper slip. 
The distance of this needle from the 
swinging center of the balance being 
four times that of half the length of 
the balance bar, elongation is noted 
on the paper slip four times enlarged. 
The movement of the balance needle 
may also be observed on the gradu- 
ated tablet. 

For the estimation of the torsional 
resistance, the column is fitted with a 
turning device, so that the material to 
be tested can be turned round a verti- 
cal axis. The base of the column 
bears a mark, and the column itself 
a pointer, so that the number of turns 
can be counted. 


Applications of Test 
In one case the question was 
whether a black wool had been dam- 
aged by the dyeing process or not; 
the results of the measurements on 
28 frames containing 14 fibers is given 
in the following Table r. 


TABLE 1 


Diameter of Wool Fibers in Microns 
Microns 


oO” 


pasate Pe rere rer i 16 
4 oa Gavdvcccwnsee Swiss 21 
f eas seseeene baa seuwe . 41 
7 Rekndsdusuedanedes cw ima 23 


oA wre 


° (ceeeeand a0 20 

9 oes aenes ceervecseverecersececers 28 
° GRCEES een ru Hee ESOS . 24 

eve vese Cece eeceessseceses 34 

25 


29 


24 


ne on OD be 


wo 


2 


x 
= 
> 
IWwrAOonwmwa 


we to 
moO 
=m 


24q 


97 ¢ 
Cor eeseceseteesceccs «4 


30.4 
21.6 


Average 


rom these we selected the frames 
with fibers the diameter 20.8 to 
29.6, and the breaking load and the 
elongation at break, if these were 
determined. 


of 


TABLE 2 
ng load in grs. and elongation at 
point in % 


breaking 


N Microns B.L. Elong 
25.6 7.6 38.0 

23.2 6.4 30.0 

S visicabaneensenpes haseuee 21.6 3.4 4.0 
NS Pe. 6.2 29.5 

ake 23.2 5.0 16.0 

20.8 8.5 43.7 

lieneseaee 28.8 5.6 4.0 

Sioa 24.8 8.8 30.0 

es ee 25.6 14.0 44.0 

Af os cceceseserenesesecsseee 24.0 10.1 40.7 
isecwe veuahen 25.6 9.6 40.0 

ys econ? Soe 6.2 13.2 

Te bi vis csneadeseeen seven ane 24.0 5.4 14.2 
i Shree hauileueeneeman een ‘ 29.6 9.0 31.2 
25 scetnsapeneesevatane 29.6 9.8 42.5 
RE: ou gue ate om | 9.8 41.5 
8 21.6 7.1 45.0 
Mlb. sdandaccesvan 25.2 7.8 29.8 

a good and healthy wool of 

SI ir average diameter (28 mic- 
we had formerly found the 
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breaking load to be 13 g. and élonga- 
tion 41%, so it was beyond doubt 
that this black wool had been dam- 
aged. Besides, the elongation curves 
gave a very good idea of how many 
good and healthy fibers were present. 
We distinguish between good, mid- 
dling, and bad. Curves 1, 8, and 15 
were good; 2, 5, and 26 were mid- 
dling; 3, 19 and 21 were bad. 
Carpet Yarns 

Another problem was to decide 
which of two kinds of wool would 
probably be better suitable for carpet 
yarns. We made 50 tests of each, and 
found the following average figures: 

TABLE 3 
Average Breaking 


Diameter Load Elonga- Elongation Curves 
Microns £ tion % Good Middl’g Bad 
A 28.0 12.7 41.0 70% 12% 18% 
W'l B. 27.8 10.2 38.9 50% 16° 4 


This result left no doubt that Wool A 
was better than B. 
Felting Properties 

Another investigation was made of 
two kinds of wool of which the one 
was said to give better felts than the 
other, the felts made of quality A 
remaining intact for a considerably 
longer time, when used in the drying 
apparatus of a papermaking machine. 
The microscopical examination gave 
the result that quality A was almost 
free from bristly hairs, while in B 
were very many of them. This ex- 
plained the difference quite sufficiently, 


because it is. well known that the 
bristles, being hard,. straight, and 
smooth, do not lend themselves to 
felting as well as real wool hairs. 


They tend to protrude from the yarn 
and also from the felt. Nevertheless, 
it seemed worth while to determine 
whether there is a_ difference in 
strength and elasticity between wool 


hairs and bristles. To our surprise 





“Deforden” Apparatus for Testing Indi- 
vidual Fibers 


found that this is the 


figures of 


we 
lhe 
sufficiently. 


not 
Table 4 


Case. 


show this 


TABLE 4 
Diameter Breaking E 
Microns Load g tion %| 
Wool hairs iS 1 § 
48 6.0 67.2 
iS 38.5 > 
48 36.2 57.5 


Average i8 35.4 62.4 


Bristly hairs is 








63.7 
Averag ° 48 35.5 74.5 

We had selected some hair of both 
kinds of exactly the same diameter. 
While the strength is almost the same 
in both cases, the elongation is even 
higher with the bristly hair than with 
the wool hair. The cause for the un 
satisfactory behavior of the bristle is 
therefore 


be found in these 


properties, but in others. 


not to 


Filing Swatches Efficiently 





System for Keeping Samples of Fabrics 


From Loom or 


Knitting Machine 


By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


OE of the problems that confront 


the designer in a textile mill is 


the best way of keeping samples and 


swatches of all different patterns and 
fabrics that come from the looms or 
from the knitting machines. An in- 
spection of the pattern department of 
any mill that has been in existence 
for a number of years will show that 
there is a room set apart for the stor- 
age of great massive volumes of 
swatches. Sometimes the fatal mis- 
take is made of keeping them in the 
designing office, or studio, itself; and 
there they rest, sometimes standing, 
sometimes reclining on shelves or on 
desks, harboring the slugs, and mak- 
ing the whole place more reminiscent 
of an ill-kept junk than an 
artist’s workroom. 
Even the Youngest 

The man who can plan the perfect 
swatch-filing system will deserve well 
of his country. All systems far 
seen are open to criticism in spite of 
the fact that the man who ran each 
one of them considered his was the 
best. It is a well-known fact that 


store 


so 


even the youngest of us still has some- 
thing to learn, and it is possible to 
garner much valuable information by 
a close study of the best details of 
other systems. Even if these details 
are not slavishly copied, they can be 
adapted to. suit The 
pointers which proved 
successful; some of them have been 


local needs. 


follow have 


used both here and in England and 
have shown themselves to be very 
useful and helpful, and they will 


prove so again if modified in accord- 
ance with the especial needs of each 
mill. 

To begin at the bedrock, it is neces- 
sary for each cloth that is 
handled in the factory to have its 
number; and, when it is an old estab- 


sort of 


lished location with many years of 
respectable endeavor to its credit, 
those numbers are usually of a 


highly complicated nature—medleys of 
signs, letters, and figures with dashes 
between that would tax the memory 
of a Datas to remember. The numera- 
tion should be simplified to such an 
extent that no one is called upon to 
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expend part of his brain work on 
memorizing unimportant details when 
he should be thinking hard for the 


All 


wasted effort should be eliminated as 


benefit of increased production. 


far as may be possible, and in any 
mill in which the system of number- 
ing the patterns shows the least sign 


of being mysterious and complicated it 
should be cut out at the next con- 
venient stage, such as the commence- 
ment of the 
after the next shutdown for repairs 
or the annual holiday. 


new financial year or 
It there is no 
such festival in the near future, then 
the change should be made on the first 


prox. The method suggested is quite 
simple. 
Method Suggested 
The number should begin with a 


letter or two, the first of which 1s the 
initial of the fiber used in the warp, 
and the that of the fiber em- 
ployed for the filling; thus “C” 
cotton, “W” linen, ‘“S” 
silk, “V” viscose, “CL” celanese, “R” 
rhodiaseta, and Complicated 
yarns are jast as easily indicated; 
“CWSh,” for instance would indicate 
that the yarn is composed of cotton, 
wool, and schappe silk. The object of 
the letters is to tell part of the story 


second 
means 
wool, “L” 


so on, 


and aid the memory of those who have 
instead of 
hunting through stacks of records for 
special the knowledge of 
what fibers were in the cloth will tell 
at once where the full details may be 
found. 


to deal with them, and so, 


numbers, 


The current number should begin at 


ooot, as four figures are as much as 
any one can remember easily, and it 
simplifies matters if these are spoken 
of in the same manner as telephone 
numbers. Each letter-group will have 
its own course of numbers beginning 
at ooot, and by the time the numbers 
“double-nine-double- 
nine” in each letter-group, the grand- 
children of the present designer should 
have brought out a still better plan 
for recording the samples. 

With the numbering thus simplified, 
the 
necessary details in the simplest form, 


have reached 


it becomes necessary to record 
and this may be done either in a card- 
The 
writer has used both and is somewhat 


index or in a loose-leaved book. 


loth to say definitely which is pre- 
ferable. advantages in 
each; but perhaps the decision would 
go to the cards, for it is far easier to 
go to the card drawer and lift out a 
card for reference in another place 
than it is to carry around a heavy, 
plump little volume that closes itself 
up with relentless monotony the mo- 
the hand is taken off it, thus 
necessitating hunting for the page 
\part from that objection, 
however, it must be owned that search- 
ing for a reference is easier in a book 


There are 


ment 


again. 


than in a tightly packed drawerful 
of cards. Whatever may be the 
method of recording preferred. the 


matter recorded is of the greatest im- 
portance, and for this Fig. 1 illustrates 
a suggested layout for the cards. 

It may be thought desirable to run 
a different set of numbers for patterns 
and for styles of cloths; in this case 
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{ certain concern had decided to spend $100,000 in ad- 
vertising. Considerable money had been spent on 
preliminaries when the president discovered that no 
provision had been made for applying the trademark to 
the goods. Without such identification, advertising was 
out of the question. Kaumagraph came to the rescue 
... by developing a special type trademark transfer... 
then the advertising campaign was allowed to proceed, 
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The merchandising manager of one of the best known 
Vew York department stores had tried everything. He 
wanted a mark that couldn't wash out, wouldn't rub out 
and that was acid-proof. Even Kaumagraph Permanent 
Transfers, usually suited to just suchconditions, failed to 
meet his requirements. So Kaumagraph came to the 
rescue by inventing a transfer that did meet his require- 
ments — a super-permanent transfer that defies every 
effort to remove it. 


NTIL 1903 there was no practical method of trademarking textiles and 

hosiery. Then Kaumagraph came to the rescue—with Kaumagraph 

Dry Transfers. That was the beginning. In the 25 years ensuing, 
Kaumagraph has again and again come to the rescue of business in the ever- 
broadening field of identification. 


To do so Kaumagraph has developed eight kinds of trademarks. It has 
invented machines for applying the trademarks. It has organized a litho- 
vraphic department at the suggestion of hosiery mills who wanted to purchase 
transfers and hosiery packing more conveniently. It has maintained an Art 
Department for designing trademarks and packing: a Research Laboratory for 
the development of new ideas and the solution of imminent problems: a Service 
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A hosiery jobber wanted to apply his trademark in such 


A new cloth was put on the market. It was widely 
a way that it could not come off no matter how often advertised by the manufacturer, yet it made little 
the hosiery was washed. During the last 20 years there sales headway. Experimental shopping in retail stores 
have been many attempts to produce a transfer which for this cloth by name, proved that in 50% of the 
would defy washing. Kaumagraph came to the rescue purchases the cloth of competitors had been substituted 
ith Kaun . h P tT, ive, Tie Kane for the advertiser's goods. Kaumagraph came to the 
wu ere eee yo h ly rescue by providing the advertiser with the means 
graph Permanent Transfer remains today the only for placing his trademark at intervals along the 
successful product of its kind. 


selvage of his cloth. 


Department to assist its customers in registering trademarks, “"@!f the Business 

This progressive development for a — of a century eae — 
has placed Kaumagraph in an unchallenged position of identification. 4 copy will 
authority on matters a idiaiiaaiias Cited above are four be mailed free on request. 
examples of the way Kaumagraph has employed its ex- 
haustive knowledge to aid others. Perhaps you are having 
difficulties on some matter of identification ... perhaps 
Kaumagraph can come to your rescue! 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, 
Chattanooga, Hain Ont. Paris, France 
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THE HARWOOD 
LINE 


The following products are made 
by an organization that spe- 
cializes in the manufacture of 
feeders: 

These Feeders are made to 
handle a large variety of textile 
materials 

Harwood Bramwell Self-Weigh- 
ing Card Feeders 

Harwood Bramwell Picker 
Feeders 

Harwood Apperly Intermediate 
Feeders 

Harwood Spencer Automatic 
Oilers 

Harwood Bramwell Feeds for 
Washing and Drying Machines 


GEO. S. 


HARWOOD 


& SON 
53 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


FIRST BREAKER 


FEEDER 


Note the following important improvements — 


Indirect Spike Apron Drive, easy, efficient and power- 
ful. Convenient for changing speeds. 


Enlarged feed box with bottom apron and more slant- 
ing spike apron. This permits of slowing up the spike 
apron and still getting the quantity desired. 


Latest double fulcrum straight-sided aluminum scale, 
recently patented, accurate and positive. 


This Feeder is built in all widths and designed for all 


classes of stock and all makes of cards. 


Built with the box extensions or in one piece solid 
frames as desired. 


All or any one of the above improvements can be added 
to older feeders bringing them up to date and adding 
to their life and efficiency. 


May we give you more information about this latest 


HARWOOD BRAMWELL? Write us today. 


—— See cllso—— 
EXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— 


The latest 
HARWOOD 
BRAMWELL 
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the cards might well be printed in 
ditferent colors, utilizing pink for 
patterns and fawn for fabrics. In 
every case the object should be to cut 
out all wasted mental work. The 
brains of the staff are far too valuable 
to have them spending seconds on 
thinking “which is which?” The more 
neirly automatic a filing system can 
be made, the better will be the work 
oi those who operate it. 


Construction Data 


(he construction data will need 
placing on record, and there is a 
choice of methods for achieving this. 
One plan which has the advantage of 
neatness and small compass, though 
it may be considered rather trouble- 
some, is to have printed on the other 
side of the above card the usual quad 
ruling and have the recording clerk 
on to it the weave and draft 
from the original. In this way all the 
necessary data are kept together and 
may be examined at any time without 
further reference. To a clerk who is 
practiced in the work there would be 
no great difficulty, always provided 
that the copying was done as each 
sample comes along and not left for a 
few weeks until a large batch have 
collected. A large number looks 
formidable and might lead to careless- 
in order to rush through the 


cCOpV 


ness 
work. 
lhe other plan is to enclose the 
original design the weave and 
draft in a filing case with others in 
the same run of numbers. The case 
should be of a size large enough to 
permit the papers to lie flat without 
folding, and there should be no at- 
tempt to fix them in by means of 
staples or bindings of any kind, other 
than flaps at the top and sides of the 
cases Which will stop them from slip- 
ping out when the case is lifted. The 
reason for not binding them in place 
is that they will be required in other 
places on occasion, and if grips and 
slides are to be moved and later to 
be moved back again for replacement, 
there is the chance that the manipula- 
tion will not always be done properly, 
for it is a human failing often to lack 
time and opportunity to put things 
away after they have been used. 
lherefore, ease of replacement is 
even more important than readiness 


or 


for 


access. 
On receipt of an order for a par- 
ticular number which for the 
of a loom or a number oi 
ms, the draft paper or card is taken 
m its filing case and fixed to a 
hanging frame by clips or with draw- 
pins until such time as it is no 
nger required. It should then be re- 
ed immediately, and the chief of 
department should allow no 
ers or material of this kind to be 
leit about; for, once there is 
slackness will surely 


calls 


setting 


tr 


any 
permitted, it 
grow until the finding of a particu- 


record becomes a nightmare to 
everybody. Every filing case will con- 
a short run of numbers which 


should be marked on a visible corner 
Which will be easily seen when the 
ver of the filing cabinet is opened. 
‘Tl cabinet itself should be raised on 
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Date 
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Warp: Fibers ....-. 
Pitiing ‘* 
Fidtn on loom : 


eee eZee 


Weight 


Weaving: Speea on Looms 


Production 
Looms per weaver 


Price 


Swatch Book: 
Fig. 1. 


a stool in such a way that it is not a 
back-breaking search in it. 
As a rule there will be no call for a 
search; all that should be required is 
to lift out case No. “so and so” and 
take from it the one paper asked for. 
But it “is that a search 
might be necessary, and it is better to 
have it made under conditions of com 
fort. The search is likely to be more 
thorough than if the searcher is 
squatting in an awkward corner. 
Keeping the Samples 

We have reached the most 
formidable part of the storage prob 
lem; namely, the keeping of the sam- 
ples of cloths. 


job to 


conceivable 


now 


From observation, the 
choice appears to be between keeping 
a number of huge books which are 
too heavy for any but a Samson to lift 
and require a large clear area when 
they are to be looked into, and col- 
lecting hundreds of ugly fat little 
books which cannot be kept on shelves 
or in in any way which will 
allow the right one to be found when 
wanted. 

The plan which has been found 
successful, while not being ideal, fol- 
lows a road between the two systems 
mentioned and of 
books of moderate size that can 
carried around without undue effort 
and can be opened out on the ordi- 
nary desk or table. They have very 
strong, well-guarded backs which 
will permit of the increase of thick- 
ness arising the insertion of 
swatches in large numbers. The pages 
are of tough, stout paper that is not 
easily tearable, and left blank on one 
side only; the other is printed for 
the reception of certain information 


boxes 


consists keeping 


be 


from 


details that are liable to be needed 
when the book is looked into. The 
open book will therefore show a 


blank page for the reception of sam- 
ples and a printed page bearing the 


necessary data. The swatches should 


Pattern No. 


eeee 


Fabric No. 


Finished width ......inches. 


Dates. 


Warp Nos. 


Fig. 2. Informaton to 


incnes. 





Weight 





Pattern No. 


Febric No. 
ENGS coce 


PACKS ... 


*inished width -. -inches. 


Form for Recording Details of Filed Swatches 


be pinned to the page; sticking them 
in with any kind of mucilage is not 
recommended because it often hap- 
pens that a sample is taken out for 
examination elsewhere. It may have 
to go into the boardroom or be shown 
to a prospect, and there are a dozen 
other possibilities. This would 
impossible if ‘the material were firmly 
stuck on to the paper. If pinned in, 
it can be taken out; and, if the paper 
is of quality and tough, the 
damage done will not be very great. 


be 


LOC rd 


For another thing, during the course 
of years of storage it is often found 
that samples which have been stuck 
in the while 
those attached with brass pins have 
remained 


books have discolored, 
unaltered. 
Useful Information 
lor the page that is printed and 
which should show opposite to the 
fabric the in 
Fig. 2 will be found exceedingly use 
ful, but it may be supplemented if it 
is thought to err on the scanty side. 


samples, information 


Convenience has been found in the 
use of books showing a single column 
of four swatches to a_ page. lhe 
best method of titling the backs seems 
to initials the fiber 
number of the volume 


The 


be with the of 
names and the 
in. that example given 
below, therefore, will denote that the 


book is the second one that has been 


class. 


devoted to swatches made with 
ton warp and 


a cot- 
a woolen filling: 
C. W. 

2 
Ibis is the number that will appear 
the pattern-number at the 
lower left hand “Swatch 
Book: C;. W.. 2.” 


The best 


on card 


corner: 
size for the swatch can- 
stated, because it must be left 
the individual. The 
the most unwieldy be 
the volume as it gets filled up, 
in the other direction a_ tiny 


not be 


to the taste of 


bigger it is, 
comes 


while 


Oz. Finish 


Pilling Batch Nos. Pieces woven 


Accompany Fabric Samples 
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sample will not do justice to a size- 
able pattern. Some prefer about six 
inches by four, which would make a 
book about 20 in. high and 6% in. in 
depth for a single column, or 12 in. 
for a double column. This is a mod- 
erately handy size; though, if it be- 
comes more than three inches thick, 
it gets rather awkward. The swatch 
on the small size. Better 
for all purposes, perhaps, is to have 
the pieces cut nine inches by five, 
which will make a book 24 in. high 
by about 12 in. wide. This is a good 
size, and, even when approaching four 
inches in thickness, should not be of 
such weight that it will overtax the 
strength of the designing-room force. 


is rather 


Cussedness of the Inanimate 


Whatever size the books may be, 
they should be closed by means of 
straps and buckles, and for this pur- 
pose only leather of the very best 
quality should be used. It will be 
constantly in use and there will be a 
strain put upon it. A broken 
strap is very inconvenient, as it will 
necessitate sending the book away, in 
most cases, for the repair to be ef- 
fected. The of one of the 
pattern books may be undesirable, not 
only because it may be against the 
mill principles to let the designs get 
abroad under any pretext, but also, 


big 


absence 


by reason of the innate cussedness of 
the inanimate, the book that is out 
is the one that the president will 
happen to call for in a great hurry. 

In giving details for the system 
of filing records and samples of 
woven and knitted fabrics, the de- 


scription has been cut down to the 
barest outline of simple woven cloths. 
lhere great number of cases 
in which the construction is far more 
complicated, and each of these will 


are a 


call for certain amendments of the 
method as laid down. This is a mat- 
ter that the designer will be able to 


tackle for himself. He will only need 
to bear in mind that simplicity should 
be his watchword and ease of refer- 
ence his aim. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary 
to state that in the swatch book there 
is no need to fill in the details of warp 
numbers and filling batch numbers of 
those cloths that are stock lines and 
are being produced in quantity more 
or less every day. These books are 
only intended for slowly moving fab- 
rics or patterns for which there is but 
occasional and these histori 
cal notes will be found very useful on 
subsequent occasions 


demand, 


Russell Mfg. Co. Gives Enter- 
tainment for Employes 


Mig. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., entertained 1,200 employes of 
the company and their friends at the 
Middletown Y. M. C. A. building 
Noy. 21. A three-hour program was 
presented by departmental heads of 
the concern. President T. Mac- 
Donough Russell was present and de- 
livered an enthusiastic address of wel- 
come. He introduced the members 
of the various committees after which 
the program got under way. 


Russell 
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Wool Stock Rolls and Pills in 
Carding 
Technical 

In a 


sending, 


Editor 
sample of 
you will note that 
pills. This mixing is 35% 
short wool, and 15% longer 
think the pills are in the short wool and 
do not card out (6664) 
Phe short wool shows a lot of pills, 


carded stock we art 
fibers form 
shoddy, 50% 


wool. We 


which are no doubt caused by a de- 
lective 
being 


brushes 


burr cylinder, or through the 
fault of 
} 


the 
being set close enough to the burr 
cvlinder to keep it clear of stock. This 
allows the wool to roll and pill up in 


worn or 


not 


the burr picker. It is a very serious 


defect, as it is almost impossible to 
card out thoroughly wool in this con 
dition It 


might be advisable to card 


the stock through a breaker set very 


closely and fed lightly, previous to 
the the 
Set the top doffer off a little and regu 
late the weight between top and bot 
the 
Also see that the fancy is set 


properly, and not running too fast. 
x *' * 


mixing with rest of stock. 


tom spools with dotfer change 


gears. 


Brown Stains on Bleached Wor- 
sted Yarn 
Technical Editor 

We are sending a skein of 2/36 worsted 
yarn which has a brown stain on it. This 
material is double bleached. The stain 
is not caused by a drip from the sulphur 
house roof but occurred during sulphur- 
ng. (6663) 

The cause of the stain could be one 
of many things. With a more detailed 
description of your process we might 
indicate directly the 
with the limited information on hand 
we will have to assume several con 
ditions. Were the stains located at 
the top or bottom of the stick? Are 
the skeins sulphured after the soap 
bath with no rinsing? Is there any 
dripping in the sulphur house? Do 
you have fans in the sulphur house? 

Answers to the 
would locate your 
tainty. There are many 
other causes for stains in 
bleaching woolens or worsteds, but the 
nature of the stain on your sample 
precludes any but those dependent on 
the foregoing questions, 

If the stains were located at the top 
of the stick, it would mean that the 
skeins are extracted too dry, or too 


cause, whereas 


above 
trouble 
ot 


brown 


questions 
with 
course 


Cer- 


wet, or 
tion to 


there is not enough ventila- 
distribute the heat 
by the burning sulphur. 


generated 
There must 
be moisture present in the material or 
the sulphur fumes will have no bleach- 
ing action. It will, therefore, be 
readily seen that should the top of the 
skein be dry, 
of bleaching 


or nearly so, the degree 
will vary, leaving a dull 
or brownish stain at the top. Should 
the be wet, the water 
dripping to the bottom will cause un- 
even bleaching. 

Now we come to the most likely 


skeins too 
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cause of the stains, namely, soap spots. 
It is usually the custom to soap woolen 
or skeins after peroxide 
allow to drain, hydro- 
extract, and then place in the smoke 
house. Should your water be the least 
hard, precipitated soap will become at- 
tached to the material and when 
smoked will produce a brownish spot. 
Furthermore, sulphur fumes will pre- 
cipitate soap from its solutions, hence 
the the skein, due to 
dripping, will contain practically all 
the 
siderable 


worsted 
bleaching, 


bottom of 


excess water, and therefore con- 


soap which is _ precipi- 
tated by the sulphur fumes will cause 
As a matter of fact any spot 
in the skein which is wet with a fairly 


strong soap solution when the sulphur 


stains 


fumes hit it may produce a brownish 
stain such as complained of. 

\ thorough cold 
to remove the sulphur fumes, followed 
by a good soaping, will remove the 
To prevent the stains, 
thoroughly after the soaping 


rinsing in water 


rinse 
(after 
peroxide bleach) and then extract so 
that there will be no dripping when 
placed in the sulphur house. If your 
water is hard, soften by the addition 


stains. 


of either soda ash or phosphate of 
soda, or better still, install water 
softening equipment. 

+ * 7 


Dyed Cotton Fabric Tendered 
by Pressing 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed please find a sample of black 


silesia. We find that in pressing this 
cloth with a hot iron the filling loses 
its strength and gets quite tender. Will 


you please go into this and let us know, 
if possible, why this occurs, and how the 


fault may be corrected. (6661) 
We have examined the sample of 
black silesia which becomes tender 


upon pressing with a hot iron, and 
find that the loss in strength is due to 
acid residues in the cloth. It is prob- 
able that the cloth was not thoroughly 
washed after dyeing or after treating, 
with the result that considerable acid 
remains in the The sample 
submitted is not any too strong, but 
further weakening may be prevented 
by washing the goods in warm water, 
to which a small amount of soda ash 
has been added, and then rinsing with 
fresh water. Betore drying the goods 
it would be advisable to test them 
with litmus paper for acidity. If a 
piece of blue litmus paper pressed for 


fabric. 
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a few minutes between two folds of 
the cloth turns red or pink, it indicates 
that acid is still present and that the 
goods require more washing. 

x * * 


Dark Patches in White Blankets 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to ask you a question in 
regard to streaks which show on one 
side of some blankets that we are mak- 
ing. The blanket is a double cloth with 
white worsted warp, a dark colored fill- 
ing on one side, and a white filling on 
the other side. I do not know that it is 
correct to refer to the defective places 
as streaks, as they show up as a patch 
of darker cloth on the light side of the 
blanket. These patches are very notice- 
able after the napping, and we have to 
class many blankets as seconds. (6658) 

The cause of the dark patches seems 
to be obvious enough, as the inquirer 
states that they show up after the 
napping. Undoubtedly some of the 
fibers of the darker-colored wool are 
being pulled through to the light side 
of the blanket in the napping. 

x * x 


Streaks in Georgette Caused by 
Cut Ends 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will find a sample of 


crepe georgette. Kindly let us know 
what causes the warp streaks in_ this 
cloth. (6659) 

The sample submitted is a good 


quality pure dye georgette. Here and 
there in the warp is an end showing 
a distinct streak. There are four such 
ends in all. They are completely 
broken and chafed; in fact, are just 
so much fuzz in place of the end. We 
cannot tell exactly what caused this, 
but it looks very much as if, during 
some process of throwing, warping, or 
weaving, these threads came in contact 
with a rough guide of some sort that 
badly cut them as they passed through, 
and then during the process of boil-off 
these cut fibers opened, thereby caus- 
ing this appearance. 


The TEXTILE WORLD Publica- 


tions: 
Gentlemen. 


We beg to thank 


you very much indeed for your 
replies 


valuable to our several 
inquiries, and am looking forward 
to availing ourselves of this service 
from time to time. 
Cordially yours, 
OREGON WORSTED COMPANY. 
By H. W. Jarrett. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
ones pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


ORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


essed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the pegson inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of 
will not be discl 


ood faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be 


name unless the letter itself contains 


signed by the correspondent’s 


a request that the name be withheld. 


service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


For ect 
TEXTILE WORLD, 


65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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We thought at first that a rayon 
crepe thread had in some way got into 
the warp, but a microscopic examina- 
tion seems to eliminate this possibility 
We have seen defects similar to this 
caused by a rough guide, and also hy 
a badly cut glass dent in warpi: 
We have seen similar defects 
caused by rough heddles and rough 
reeds. 

It is a defect that is rather difficult 
to catch in the raw, and a careful in- 
vestigation will have to be made be- 
fore the trouble can definitely be |o- 
cated, as the defect shows itself more 
plainly after the have 
stripped and dyed, and the fibers sepa- 
rated. ae a 
Endorses Herbert G. Beede’s 
Recent Greenville, S. C., Ad- 
dress 

The editors are indebted to Herbert 
G. Beede, secretary, Fales & Jencks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for the 
privilege of publishing the following 
letter of Leon E. Paradis, which not 
only endorses Mr. Beede’s recent ad- 
dress before the Southern Textile \s- 
sociation, but emphasizes the fact that 
the mill operating force may be better 
informed regarding inefficient man- 
agement, and may be quicker to feel 
its influence than directors or stock- 
holders: 


also 


goods been 


Jewett City, Conn. 
Nov. 5, 1928. 
Mr. Herpert G. BEEDE, secretary, 
Fales & Jencks Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
My dear Sir: 

I have read your address, which you 
delivered at the S. T. A. meeting at 
Greenville, recently. I have read what 
has been printed in TEXTILE WorLD, issue 
of Oct. 27, 1928. 

I do not desire to comment on any of 
the things you spoke of; I simply take 
the liberty of telling you that you made 
a very strong speech, that you attack the 
very core of the trouble that at the 
present time, and for sometime past, has 
been the cause of so many mills in New 


England and elsewhere going out of 
business. 

Mills have gone out of business while 
others have been established and are 
now producing what these bankrupt mills 
could not produce adequately. Poor 
management is—in my  opinion—the 


prime cause of their downfall. 

You said: “In fact Good Management 
can include almost every thing.” It is 
so. 

Some of our New England mills have 
executives who occupy positions of 
responsibility not because they meet the 
requirements of such positions but  be- 
cause they have a friend higher up. The 
Super will have his friends and kins, and 
so will the various heads of departments, 
occupying positions or having jobs for 
which they are not fitted; or if there is 
no easy job, one will be created. They 
will make mistakes and pass the buck 
and get away with it too, easily. These 
men have grown up with the mills but 
not with the industry. They are less than 
useless in this age of scientific research 
and economic methods. 

Group Organization as explained by 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NEW 


Self-Aligning Hanger 


Micrometer Attachment Affords 
Easy Height Adjustment 


A new type of shaft hanger, known 
as the H P Microhite Self-Aligning 
Hanger, has been developed by the 
Hardware Products Co., Boston, and 
is being distributed exclusively by the 





H P Microhite Hanger 


Boston Gear Works Sales Co., Nor- 
folk Downs, Mass. It is claimed to be 
fully self-aligning. 

As the name implies, an easy mi- 
crometer height adjustment is pro- 
vided in the form of a knurled collar 
which swivels on the shank and screws 
into the yoke. This is in addition 
to the usual provision for sliding the 
shank in the base, which is now used 
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only as a rough adjustment. With 
both of these adjustments locked, this 
collar allows the bearing a free hori- 
zontal swivel motion, which, with the 
vertical swivel motion on the hanger 
point screws, gives to the bearing 
the full self-aligning feature. Slotted 
holes in the base and the hanger point 
screws allow for both rough and fine 
lateral adjustments in the usual man 
ner. Thus accurate alignment is made 
easy and misalignment practically im- 
possible. The bronze or ball bearings 
are interchangeable, and are carried 
in stock for shaft sizes from one half 
to one inch. 

The bearing will not, it is claimed, 
run hot or wear excessively, because 
it is fully self-aligning. After all ad 
justments are made and locked the 
bearing is free to swivel freely in any 
direction. 

Microhite self-aligning hangers can 
be supplied from stock in all standard 
shaft sizes of 1 inch in diameter and 
smaller, both in the highgrade bronze- 
sleeve bearing and the anti-friction 
ball bearing. 


Tests Fastness to Washing 


Machine Also Tests Detergents and 
Dry Cleaning 

The Atlas Electric Devices Co., 
360 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIL, 
is marketing a new machine known 
as the Launder-Ometer for testing the 
fastness of dyed fabrics to washing. 
It may also be used for testing: deter- 
gents, testing dry-cleaning results, and 
dyeing in the Twenty 
samples may be tested simultaneously 
in a short time by one man. The 
machine originated at the Arlington 


laboratory. 





View Into Top of Launder-Ometer 





Launder-Ometer Washing Machine 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass., was further 
developed at the Bureau of Standards 
through the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
given its 
finishing touches at the Pease Labora- 
tories, New York 

The  Launder-Ometer 
fundamentally of four rows of five 
I.2-pint 
radially on a 


and Colorists, and was 


consists 
glass-topped jars arranged 
shaft. In 
the jars are placed the samples, the 
washing solutions, and a number of 
rubber 


revolving 


centimeter in di- 
ameter for duplicating the mechanical 
action of commercial laundry equip- 


balls one 


ment. (No balls are used when a 
mild mechanical action is desired, as 
in washing silk.) As the shaft re- 
volves, the samples, solutions, and 
rubber balls fall from one end of the 
jar to the other, affording a launder- 
ing action. Good suds are produced 
by this movement. Constant tempera- 
ture is maintained by the use of a 
bath of water through which the jars 
This bath is 
heated by a gas burner and is equipped 
with a thermometer basket or well for 
controlling the temperature. 


pass as they revolve. 


The tops of the jars are clear of 
the water when in top position, and 
hence are accessible. The 
speed of rotation is about 41 r.p.m. 
A clutch is provided so that the shaft 
may be stopped without stopping the 
motor. The frame is of galvanized 
Armco iron and all parts coming in 
contact with the water are aluminum, 
brass, or Armco Ingot iron. A % hp. 
motor is part of the unit. Standard 
washing formulas are to be provided 
with each machine, and filing cards 
5 x 8 ins. for mounting the washed 
and ironed specimen will be included. 

Strictly reproducible results are 
claimed for the machine. The use 
of the machine for fulling tests is 
contemplated. When used for labora- 
tory dyeings of vat and sulphur colors, 
the jars are nearly filled with the 
dyebath and the hydrosulphite (or 
sulphide) used is adjusted. It is 
found thatthe scum of oxidized dye 
present in beaker dyeing is eliminated 
and the further addition of reducing 
agents is unnecessary. 


easily 
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Worsted-Mill Machinery 


Redesigned Line of Drawing and 
Spinning Equipment 

Hall & Stells, Ltd.., Keighley, Eng.,* 

have redesigned their line of “Para 

gon” worsted drawing ‘and spinning 

machinery in order to obtain higher 

production, — better 


quality, reduced 





Fig. 1. Worm Drive for Carrier Rollers 
Now Applied to Drawing Boxes, 
Roving Frames, and Spinning Frames 


power consumption, greater accessibil- 
ity of parts, and better guarding of 
moving mechanism. 

The worm and wheel drive applied 
three years ago to the spinning frame 


(Fig. 1) has now been applied to 
draw boxes, reducing frames, and 


The draft and twist 
gearing has been brought to the driv- 
ing end of the frame, making the 
change gears easy of access. The end 
gear of the front roller has 
effectively guarded and rigid founda- 


roving frames. 


been 





Fig. 2. Adjustments for Roller Stand 
tion has been provided for the other 
gears, while intermediate gears run 
on line shafts carried in ball bearings. 
All gears are guarded but are easy 
of access. The guards are provided 
with a safety locking device. 

The angle and horizontal positions 
of the front roller stands have been 


* Represented in this country by Edward 
Jefferson, 23 S. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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made adjustable as shown in Fig. 2. 


Screw A controls the 
71 


llers; and screw B, the hori- 
position ot the 


inclination of 


tne re 


zontal 


whole stand. 


\ll drawing boxes, reducing, roving, 
nd spinning frames have been fitted 
with 


self-lubricating low front roller 


bearings Roller bearings are used 


for the top pressing rollers 


Steel Roof Sheathing 


Light, Durable, Galvanized Sheet 
with Longitudinal Rib 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. has placed on the market a new 


root sheathing known as_ Blawsteel 


heathing, consisting of galvanized 


sheets with longitudinal, integral re 
intorcing ribs pressed into the sheath 
Ing on 4-in. centers. It is installed 
with the ribs placed downward resting 
on purlins with the flat side up. The 
sheets are so placed that the ribs fit 
into grooves in a wood filler within 

sheet-metal galvanized eave cornice 
\s the sheets are placed, they are 
fastened to the eave purlins by means 
\nchors are 


| special anchors 


placed at the foe of the purlin one 


in the center of the rib each side of 
the joint \iter the first course ot 
sheets is in place the second course 
tarted, lapping 3 in. over the first 


course, the ribs ot the second Course 


telescoping with the ribs on the first 


course \nchors are then placed each 
10 ins., one in the center of the side 
ribs of all sheets at the lap which 
occurs over the purlin Kach course 


of sheets 1s placed likewise until the 


} ] 


ridge is reached; then a 12-in. wide 


and 1o-ft. long ridge cap is placed 
aml fastened to the sheets with metal 
screws 


Blawsteel roof sheathing is light 1 


1 


weight, strong, fire safe, and imper 
vious to dampness, and it will not 
shrink, crack, or burn. It is easily 
and cheaply erected Che sheathing 


claimed to carrv a root load ot 05 
lbs. per square foot on standard pur 
lin spacing with a factor of safety of 
four, with less than allowable detlec 

] > ] “84 
tion for plaster ceilings It wall 


‘arry roo Ibs. pet 


square toot with 
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only 3/16 in. deflection. Standard 
purlin spacing is 3 ft. 10% ins., which 
is the most economical spacing known. 
Blawsteel sheathing is furnished, how- 
ever, in 20, 22 and 24 gauge, so that 
the same roof load can be carried over 
greater spaces between purlins. 

Since Blawsteel sheathing is light 
in weight, it reduces the dead load 
to be carried on the structural-steel 
framing and consequently reduces the 
required weight of 
and columns. 


trusses, purlins, 
The sheathing can be 
insulated against heat loss or pene 
tration to any degree desired. In 
most climates and under most condi- 
tions ™% in. of insulating material is 


said to be sufficient It can be in- 


sulated with any good insulation 
which has the correct ratio of 
thermal conductivity \ny type of 


built-up roofing can be applied on top 
of the insulation. 

The sheathing can be installed any 
time of the vear and the root com- 
pleted without regard to weather con 
ditions, as, being made of galvanized 
sheet steel, it does not absorb moist 
ure and needs only to be swept clean 
ind dry before mopping for applica 


tion of insulation and roofing 


Looping-Machine Table 
New Model Dispenses with Heavy 
Doors for Aisle Space 


\ new model of looping-machine 
table has been brought out by the 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny 
\ve. and Tulip St., Phila., Pa. The 
heavy doors formerly employed on 
“this table have been removed to pro 
vide more aisle space, The absence 
of doors makes the table lighter in 
weight, but it has been reinforced to 
minimize rattles and vibration. It is 
compact, sturdy, all-steel, holds three 
machines, and has nine compartments 
ravelings, three for 
three for the 
raveling and fin 


three tor 
finished work, and 
mechanism, Che 
ished-work bins are partially covered 
to speed up material handling. 

The mechanism bins have | steel 
covers but no hinges The table is 
| 


claimed to reduce seconds by keeping 











Blawsteel Roof Sheathing 
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Improved Looping-Machine Table 
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the material off the floor, free from 
dirt and snagging: to be free from 
rough spots and exposed edges which 
might catch materials; and to comply 
with all state factory inspection laws. 
The top of the table is finished in 
Opex Virginia Cream; and the re- 


mainder, in standard velvet green 
enamel. 
Tables arranged to accommodate 


Steady Dial and 


carried in stock. 


Sotco loopers are 
The tables can be 
arranged to accommodate any make 
of looping machine. Record and 
looping machines are 
used on tables g ft. 8% ins. long, 
34 ins. high, 135¢ ins. front to back, 
or 9 ft. 8% ins. long, 30 ins. high, 
and 18 ins. front to back, as desired. 
Hepworth, green and black models, 
Beattie Nonpareil, right- and left- 
hand drives, Steady Dial, and Sotco 
looping machines are used on tables 
9 ft. 81% ins. long, 38 ins. high, and 
135 ins. front to back. ~All tables are 
fitted with 1 3/16 in. diameter shaft- 
ings and ball-bearing hangers, but 
pulleys and couplings are supplied by 
the purchaser 


Conti-Record 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

machine. 1,693,121. H. G 
Robinson, Waterbury, Conn. 

CONTROLLING mechanism for 
looms, Box. 1,692,988. E. R. Holmes. 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Corron distributor. 1,693,188. William 
W. Williams, Lubback, Texas. 

CYLINDER pawl for jacquards. 1,692,949. 
J. B. Olch, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Detector to stop looms, Weft.  1,692,- 
992. V.H. Jennings, Worcester, Mass. 
\ssigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Hostery. 1,693,141. H. H. Ducat, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

KNittinG machines. 1,692,945. J. Mc- 
Namee, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

Looms, Stop motion for. 1,693,498. 
W. FE. Smith, Milltown, N. J. As- 
signed to Gulbenkian Seamless Rug 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Pite fabric. 1,693,282. Horace Mellor, 
Sanford, -Me. Assigned to Sanford 
Mills, Sanford, Me. 

RuG making machine. 1,693,267. 
Berglind, So. Acton, Mass. 
SHUTTLE guard and stop motion, Com- 
bined. 1,693,539. L. A. Badger, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Assigned one-half to AI- 

fred Perrotta, Burlington, Vt. 

SPINNING mule, Bunch building. 1,692,- 
866. S. F. Rockwell and J. W. Ran- 
dall, No. Andover, Mass. Assigned to 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., No. 
Andover, Mass. 

Stitcu and method of forming the same. 
1,693,439. A. F. Goetze, Newark, 
N. J. Assigned to Morgan Knitting 
Mill, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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Syop motion, Electrically operated warp. 


1,692,952. J. Regan, New Bedford, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Support for bobbin, Resilient. 1,692,967. 


R. G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

TeExTILE ranges, Method and means for 
operating. 1,692,955. W. S. Rowley 
and H. W. Butterworth, Jr., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Assigned to H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warp beam shifting means. — 1,693,517. 
A. Kattermann, Paterson, N. J. 

TREATING spun yarns in the course of 
their manufacture. 1,692,717. J. J. 
Boyle, New York Mills, N. Y. 

YARN reel, more particularly for the 
winding of freshly spun artificial silk. 
1,692,415. ~K. Meyer-Gaus, Barmen, 
Germany. Assigned to American 
Bemberg Corp., N. Y. 


Indorses Mr. Beede’s Address 


(Continued from page 48) 





you is the thing that will weed them out; 
pin them down to specification, quantity 
and quality and they won't come any 
where near an average, but they will 
have an alibi. . 

When you come across an overseer of 
weaving who does not know the first 
thing about artificial humidification, it is 
about time to call for a halt. Why 
should weavers be compelled to work 
under conditions that should not exist 
since the company put up for the use 
ot the weave room one of the best 
humidifying systems in the country! 
Then they call one up for seconds, and 
fine you too. 

[ have worked in a good many mills 
in New England and I have seen some 
of them go down for reasons such as 
the above. 

We, the workers, need men like you 
to point out the right way. We don't 
want to move our families every year or 
so. We are willing to work for leaders 
but not for buck passers. I have seen a 
mill go down where the agent was 
getting a big salary; he was not worth 
five cents. In that mill a weaver could 
waste five or six dollars a day of cloth, 
and this with the consent of the over- 
seer of weaving. After the mill was 
sold for a song, he lasted two weeks with 
the new company. 

Well, Sir, if one has a garden and 
desires to raise vegetables, he must of 
necessity see to it that the’ weeds do not 
smother the plants he is cultivating. Un- 
fortunately in New England, too many 
of our gardeners, the agents and trea- 
surers of our mills (our garden) have 
let the weeds grow out of proportion, It 
is unfortunate. 

A man of your ideas can do a good 
deal, for the textile industry and there 
is no doubt in my mind that you will do 
your best, and are doing it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leon E. Parapis. 


Cotton Service Caps for 
Branches of Army 
Wasnincton, D. C—The War 
Department has authorized a cotton 
service cap for wear bv enlisted men 


in the Hawaiian, Philippine and 
Panama Canal Department, — the 
United States forces in China and 


the 65th Infantry in Porto Rico. 

The conditions under which this 
cap may be worn and its color will be 
prescribed by the commanding general 
of the department of the forces con- 
cerned. 
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Vew Construction and Additions 
*Saratoga Victory Mills,  Inc., 
\lbertville and Guntersville, Ala. In- 
stallation of machinery ‘n these two 
iew mills will begin in February. 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. After 


2? years of operation of this plant the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. will purchase 
on Jan. 1. The capacity of the plant 
will be doubled. Albert T. Mathews has 
heen appointed executive in charge of 
the mills. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta 
ire engineers for the Martha Mills. 
*Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss., has bids for 3 one-story 
idditions to mill, 50 x 105 ft., 161 x 258 
it. and 45 x 161 ft, last 2 units to be 
used for production, and first noted tor 
warehouse purposes ; 


closed 


also, a_ shipping 


platform, 8 x 25 ft. Expansion will cost 


more than $100,000. Robert & Co., Inc., 

\tlanta, Ga. are architects and 
engineers. 

Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has filed plans for a 
one-story mill addition to cost about 
$14,000. 

Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
N. C. The formation by the Proximity 
Mig. Co., Greensboro, and the Textile 
Development Co., Boston, Mass., of a 


new corporation involving an investment 
of between $300,000 and $400,000 for the 
operation of the mill property, formerly 
owned by the Holt-Granite-Puritan Milis 
Co., Haw River, N. C., has been an- 
nounced. Application for the charter for 
the new corporation has been filed at the 
office of the secretary of state at Raleigh 
and it is expected to begin operations soon 
after the first of the vear. It 
stood that Sidney S. Paine, president of 
the Textile Development Co., and his 
associates, will take the majority of the 
common stock of the new industry 
the Proximity Mfg. Co. will underwrite 
the preferred stock issue. Authorized 
capital stock of the corporation will con- 
sist of $250,000 of 7% preferred stock 
and 2500 shares of no par value common 
stock. The incorporators are: Sidney S. 
Paine, Herman Cone, L. H. Sellars, 
Frank Leak and J. R. Young. The new 
industry will operate approximately 
18,000 spindles and 400 looms, it is said. 
lhe work of putting the plant in shapc 
for operation will be under the super- 


is under- 


. while 


vision of the engineers for the company, 
I. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S.C. 
It is said that the Tabardrey Mfg. Co., 
vas the purchaser of the Nonquitt Spin 
ing Co.’s carding equipment. 
hinery 


Other ma 
will be purchased, it is under- 
stood, and added to that already in the 
mill buildings at Haw River. Mr. Paine, 


is said, will be president of the 
abardrey Mfg. Co., which will have its 
lain office at the plant at Haw River. 


he selection of a superintendent and the 
rsonnel of the office force has not vet 
en made. 
Troy (N. C.) Cotton Mills have been 
Id by the owners, J. L. Staten and 
QO. Anderson, of Charlotte, to the 
Vilbur Cotton Mills, Inc, New York, 
'r approximately $75,000, it is said. 
cluded in the purchase was a large 
ict of land, and it is expected that the 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


capacity of the mills 
within a short time. 

Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C. 
Construction work will begin at once on 
38 new houses, for employes of the Ken 
dall Mills, Inc., it is announced 


*Rockbridge Textile’ Co. Inc., 
Augusta Springs, Craigsville and Gosh- 
en, Va. It is announced that this com 
pany will build a fourth plant at Hotch 
kiss, Va. Foundation contracts for the 
first 3 plants have been let to Allen J. 
Saville, Inc., Richmond. Headquarters 
will be at Goshen. The units at Craigs 
ville, Goshen and Augusta Springs will 
be in operation in the spring of 1929, 
while the unit at Hotchkiss will probably 
be constructed during the summer. Total 
cost of the project 
$3,000,000. 

La France Plushes, Ltd., Wooastock, 
Ont., Canada, have let contract for an 
addition to their plant, three stories, 60 x 
114 ft., of mill construction, which will 
be in operation the 
spring. 


will be doubled 


is expected to he 


early in coming 


Fact and Gossip 


Scranton Lace Co. of California 


Inc., los Angeles, Calif., has been or 
ganized with capital of $25,000, as 
Pacific Coast subsidiary of company of 
same name, with main mill at Scranton, 
Pa. 

American Linen Co., and Chace 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. Annual 
meetings of these companies scieduled 
for Nov. 21 have been postponed t 
Dec. 12 at the request of the special 
stockholders’ committees which are 
working on plans for the reopening ot 


the mills. 

*Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., the special committees of 
holders appointed in July to work on 
plans for resumption and continuing this 


stock 


company’s business has notitied stock 
holders of an indefinite adjournment. 
It is believed an outright sale or bene- 
ficial merger is in the making 


*Hanover Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Announcement is made of the merger of 


three Gaston county cotton mills into 
what is known as the Hanover Mills, 
Inc. The mills involved are the Han 


over Mills, Inc., Rankin Mills, Inc., and 


Pinckney Mills, Inc. A. G. Myers has 
heen named president and Andrew Ran 
kin, secretary and treasurer, 
“Sherbrooke (Que.) Cotton Co., 
Ltd. To operate the plant of the 
Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., 
a new company, to be known as Sher 


brooke Cotton Co., Ltd., will be orga: 
ized. F. G.. Daniels, managing director, 
and J. H. Webb, secretary of 
Textile Co., 
the property 
Connecticut 
organizers. 


Dominion 
Montreal, which purchased 

and of Canadian 
Cotton Ltd,, are the 


assets 


Mills, 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
Shelton, Conn., operating the Shelton 
Looms in that town, has completed nego 
tiations 


to take over and operate the 
Salts Textile Mfg. Co. plant at Bridge- 
port, Conn. The latter company has 
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and here’s One Reason! 


Winter mornings may be cold but by the operation of the 
machines in your weave rooms and spinning rooms, the motors 
and even the animal heat, together with vour steam, have raised 
the temperature to that point where windows are thrown open. 
Seldom is the heating surface shut off and coal consumption 
goes on, Industrial plants burn 112,000,000 tons of coal annually 
and statistics prove that efficiencies of only 60 per cent are 
common. 


Y T 
A Sylphon No. 11 Regitherm 
Will Reduce Exhaust Steam Waste 
your actual money to the go 
ninimum. It will provide a unt f 8 
form quality of product and elimi- 
nate troubles and delays. ‘Then, 
too, there is a distinct relation be 
tween factory room temperature 
and accidents and health of em 
ployees. 


loss 





Years of Dependable Service 
The No. 11 Regitherm is a 


self-contained instrument, which operates 
automatically and solely from changes ot 
surrounding air temperature. 


Sylphon 


Originated by 
pany, it 
Bellows, 


The Fulton Sylphon Com 
the genuine Sylphou 
the most sensitive, durable and 
flexible expansion clement known to engi 
neering science—which 
dependable service 


contains 


msures years ol 


The Sylphon Regitherm, which has no 
delicate or complicated auxiliaries, is s¢ 
curely mounted on any suitable 
about five feet above the floor 
circulation is good 


column 
where air 


The valve is quickly installed in the steam 


line to radiators and the transmissiot 
tube (of any length required) is con 
nected by T-slot connections to the valve 
and to the Regitherm 


Accurate, Dependable Service Guaranteed 


It is not too late to install these instruments. Let us send cineiallialia 
you complete details, and the story of thousands of satis- CONSOLIDATED 
lactory performances. Ask for Bulletin GR-102. ee 





Bole e le 


cOMPAN WY 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, 





Representatives in all principal cities in U.S. A. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41/2 Foley St., 
: London, W 1, England 
Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada 
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Does Oil Creep from 


Roll Necks and 
Stain Your Yarn? 








You can avoid this waste by simply using 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





It Stays on Roll Necks—Won't 
creep out and spread onto rolls. 


For ring spinning and mule frames use A-No. 
00000 NON-FLUID OIL— it feeds a drop at 
a time—stays in the bearing and lasts much 
longer than liquid oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents the bearing wear 
that leads to poor alignment and uneven 
production. 


And so much less NON-FLUID OIL is fed to 
the bearing, and it lasts so much longer than 
liquid oil that its use materially lessens the cost 
of lubrication—figured per operating hour— 
per month or per year. 


Write today for testing sample for spinning 
frames or other textile machinery, and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 
for convenience, 


Use coupon 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W. 12-8-28 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
(J Pickers (_] Looms (] Shafting 
[_] Cards [_] Twister Rings [_] Motors 
{_] Spinning Frames [_] Ball Bearings {_] Chain Drives 


ADDRESS. .....eeeeee- 


we eee ORR REE Ree Ree EMER EE OE 


(NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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been in receivers hands for some time. 
The plant will be operated under the 
name of Saltex Looms, Inc. 

*H. T. Hayward Co., Franklin, Mass. 
has awarded the contract to O. D. Pur- 
ington & Co., Providence, R. L, for the 
erection of a brick and steel, mill con- 
struction, one-story, 137 x 54 ft. addition 
on top of the present mixer and picker 
building at a cost of $20,000. Charles T. 
Main, Inc., Boston, is the engineer. 

*Rayon Worsted Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Monson, Mass., recently reported 
incorporated at Palmer, Mass., are pre- 
paring to open the Branch mill at Mon-’ 
son. Company is incorporated for $300,- 
000 and is under the direction of William 
W. Buckley, president; Charles J. Mc- 
Gilvray, vice president; Henry D. Con- 
verse, treasurer; and William Schloss- 
berg and William Lay, directors. The 
company has engaged Joseph H. Loudon 
to act as superintendent of the mill. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Roselle 
Park, N. J. An additional story is being 
built to part of this plant and 4 sets of 
cards and new Johnson & Bassett mules 
are being installed. 

Canada Western Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. This plant has 
been sold for $35,000 to a new company, 
the Pacific Woolens, Ltd., who will begin 
operations at once. 

Fact and Gossip 

Pittsfield, Mass. The Bel Air mill, 
formerly operated by James & E. H. 
Wilson, Inc., in liquidation, has been 
sold by the Pittsfield Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., to Justin E. Aubry of that 
city for $35,000. He plans to make it 
over into a bakery. 

Commonwealth Woolen Mill, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has started operations at 
54 Hermon St., under the direction of 
Isaac Goldberg, 7 Lenox St., dealer in 
wool waste in that city. 

Folwell Bros., & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, manufac- 
turers of worsted goods, has made a 
number of changes in the plant, having 
disposed of several of their narrow 
looms and discontinuing the use of a 
warehouse which also has been sold. No 
further changes are contemplated at the 
present, it was stated at the offices of 
the company. 

Northern Textiles, Ltd., Chesley, 
Ont. Canada, has bought property at 
Owen Sound, Ont., and is arranging to 
transfer its plant and business to that 
city. 
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New Construction and Additions 

Milledgeville, Ga. It is reported that 
negotiations are under way for the loca- 
tion of a hosiery mill in Milledgeville 
which will be a branch plant of a 
northern firm. 


*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, ‘Va., recently chartered with 
authorized maximum capital stock of 
5,000 shares common no par value and 
$250,000 preferred, will manufacture 
women’s full fashioned hose, according 
to T. J. Wallner, of Pulaski, who is 
president of the new industry. Plans and 
specifications for the first unit of the mill, 
which will be a one-story building of 
brick and steel construction with saw 
tooth roof are being prepared by William 
Steele & Sons, Philadelphia. This struc- 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


ture will be 88 x 102 ft. in addition to 
the boiler house, dye plant and other 
buildings. Buildings and equipment will 
represent an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $210,000. Construction will start 
at once and the work will be completed 
in a few months. Other officers of the 
corporation are Harold Lichten, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vice-president; J. §S 
Draper, Pulaski, secretary. The board 
of directors, together with these off- 
cers, include J. F. Wysor, T. C. Cole- 
man, J. P. Miller, E. W. Calfee, and 
R. L. Beamer. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Monte Textile Co., New Hartford, 
N. Y., recently reported in operation, is 
not a knitting concern, but manufactures 
fabric underwear. 


“Blue Jay Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., recently reported incor 
porated, are in operation with 50 H. H 
spiral knitting machines and 6 loopers 
Company ts incorporated for $100,000 and 
is under the direction of Charles L. 
Amos, president, and G. C._ Kester, 
treasurer, 


*Lamb Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. In a schedule filed it was shown 
that the assets of this firm, formerly 
manufacturers of sweaters and sweatei 
coats, 137 N. 7th St., and previously 
located at 248 Chestnut St., amounted to 
$10,000 and the liabilities $11,160. 


*William L. Dundore, Womelsdorf, 
Pa. George L. Stephens was elected 
trustee in the bankruptcy proceedings of 
William L. Dundore, at the office oi 
referee in bankruptcy John H. Briden- 
baugh, Reading. 


Providence (R. I.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
Max J. Shapiro and Patrick Henry 
Quinn have been appointed temporary 
receivers of the Providence Silk Hosiery 
Co. The plant has been closed down for 
a year, 


Pool Knitting Mills, Sherman Tex., 
were merged recently with the Houston 
(Tex.) Hosiery Mills. L. A. Parson, 
of the Houston Hosiery Mills, will have 
charge of operations in the plant at 
Houston, which has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

American Silk Mills, New York, 
have acquired a site at Orange, Va., it 
is reported and will erect on it a_ silk 
throwing plant to cost $250,000, includ- 
ing the machinery and other equipment. 
Contract for construction of the mill 
building, which will be two stories in 
height, with 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
has been awarded to Fanning & Seeney, 
Greensboro, N. C., through Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., New York. Con- 
struction work, it is announced, will 
begin as soon as the materials can be 
assembled and the plant will be com 
pleted on March 1. 


*Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., recently reported incorporated 
with 600 shares common stock, is in 
operation under the direction of Meyer 
Grobart, president; Joseph Le Bauer, 
treasurer, and C. C. Uren, superintendent. 

*Klotz Mfg. Co., Reidsville, N. C. 
Eighty looms are now in operation in 
this plant and the first shipment of silk 
manufactured in the plant has been made 
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to the finishing plant at Paterson, N. J. 
lorty additional looms are being installed. 

R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
ias leased former mill of Manhattan 
Silk Co., and will remodel and equip for 
new plant. It is expected to begin pro- 
duction at early date, with employment 
if about 200 operatives. 

*Wellwood Silk Mills, Inc., Win- 
chester, Tenn., are scheduled to begin 
operations about Jan. 1. The $50,000 
subscribed by local interests has all been 
paid in, it is said, and machinery for the 
plant has been shipped. 

Dover Silks, Ltd., Port Dover, Ont., 
Canada, recently organized are proceed- 
ing with the installation of machinery 
in a building formerly occupied by Pen- 
man’s, Ltd. Company is capitalized at 
$100,000 and officers are as follows: Dr. 
George M. Watt, president; E. Cutmore, 
vice-president and general manager; P. 
\. Shultis, secretary and treasurer; A. 
H. Boddy and S. C. Forbes, directors. 
Taxpayers of Port Dover have voted 
to grant a fixed assessment of $5,000 for 
a period of 10 years. 

Fact and Gossip 

Cadillac Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
installing 75 looms into its new quarters 
in the plant of the Dexter Yarn Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Chelsea Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
taken the Tamarack mill of the Man- 
ville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
will start operations with 100 looms. 

Kahn Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
leased a portion of the D. Goff & Sons 
Co., plant at Pawtucket, R. 1, and will 
start operations with 50 looms. 





RAYON | 





New Construction and Additions 

*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. Structural steel work for this 
plant has been started by the H. K. 
Ferguson & Co., contractors, and final 
plans for the industrial village are com- 
pleted. J. M. van den Bosch, who has 
been in charge of construction of the 
plant, has left for Holland. 

American Glanzstoff Corp., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. Stockholders of this 
company will be asked at a meeting on 
Dec. 28 to authorize an increase in 
capital stock amounting to $10,000,000, 
according to report, to provide for the 
erection of a second unit to double the 
capacity of the plant. 

Canadian Celanese Ltd., 
ville, Que., Canada. 
increased 


Drummond- 
Production is being 
steadily in this plant. They 
are operating at Drummondville 212 
looms, 50 more are under way, and it 
is proposed to build the 
ultimately to 1,500 looms. 


loom capacity 


DYE BLEACH AND ¢iNISH 





New Construction and Additions 

Ramapo Finishing Corp., Sloats- 
burg, N. Y., recently installed a new 
8-color printing machine. 

*Yorkshire Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently reported or- 
ganized, began ope rations on Dec. 1 in 
their plant at 2627 N. Howard St. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $5,000 and is under 
the direction of Hubert Segsworth, 
president, and Arthur Brearley, treas- 
urer, 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Rock Hill, S. C. It is reported that 
A. O. Joslin, former secretary and 
treasurer of the Imperial Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I., has completed negotia- 
tions for the establishment of .a $2,000,000 
bleachery at Rock Hill. Mr. Joslin will 
be treasurer and executive manager. 


Fact and Gossip 

Oxford (N. J.) Piece Dye Works, 
Inc., recently formed by Allentown, 
Pa., interests, to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Jean A. Pinatel, 
Oxford. Thomas E. Weaver, Allen- 
town, heads the company, according to 
report. 

Service Textile Dyeing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J. An interest in this com- 
pany has been purchased by 
Bamford, secretary and 
general manager of the Reliance Piece 
Dye Works, Inc., Paterson. The plants 
will continue to operate as separate com- 
panies with officers of the Service Tex- 
tile Dyeing Co., Inc., as 
Adolphe Rutler, president; Marius 
Rutler, vice-president; Albert Sands, 
vice-president ; Charles Zabriskie, secre- 
tary, and Joseph C. Bamford, treasurer. 

Harman Bleachery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The U. S. District Court has ap 
pointed Harry W. Roth and John P. 
Hill, receivers in equity for the 
of this company, bleachers, dyers and 
finishers of cotton piece goods, 
etc., under bond of $15,000. Court au- 
thorized the receivers to continue the 
business until further order. The bill 
for the receivership set forth assets of 
the company as of Nov. 24 at $678,068 
and liabilities at $338,343. Although it 
appears there is a large excess of assets 
over liabilities, these were not of a liquid 
nature to meet current accounts and notes 
due in the amount of $248,343. Receiver- 
ship was agreed to by the Harmon Com- 
pany through its secretary, Joseph N. 
Harmon, Jr. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 

The Simmons Co., 
mattresses, springs and _ bedsteads, at 
Kenosha, Wis., has decided to establish 
the cotton and felt washing plant at 
Richmond, Va., which they planned to 
open several months ago, but held up 
for a time till assurance of a sufficient 
supply of water was obtained. About 
3,000,000 gallons of water daily will be 
consumed. The plant, in which the first 
unit of machinery is being installed, will 
employ between 150 and 200 persons, 
and will be “operated by the Sanitary 
Felt Products Co., Inc. This company 
has been chartered by officials of the 
Simmons company, with the 
Zalmon G. Simmons, Jr., 
Greenwich, Conn., president; George H. 
Milne, New York, vice president; and 
Grant G. Simmons, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. T. Firth 
& Sons, Ltd., of Flush Mills, Heckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, Eng., has purchased 
property in Toronto, at the junction of 
the Lake Shore Road and Brown's Line 
as a mill site, 


Joseph ee 
treasurer and 


follows: 


affairs 


towels, 





manufacturers of 


following 
officers : 


according to report. 


Fact and Gossip 

Hamilton Braid Co., Fairview, N. J., 
recently organized to operate a_ local 
mill, will be represented by Frank 
Maurice, 67 Hamilton Ave., one of the 
incorporators. 
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Makes raw wool softer 


—easier to work 


AKING up soap stock with Oakite, and 

adding Oakite to rinse waters helps 
woolen mills produce a better grade of mate- 
rial at less cost. 


The amount of soda-ash required for scouring 
is considerably reduced—speedy, thorough 
rinsing is assured. When Oakite is used fibres 
are freed of every trace of alkali and soap, 
leaving them soft, clean and odorless. 


Raw wool, scoured the Oakite way, dyes bet- 
ter and more evenly—works more readily, 
quickly and uniformly through every suc- 
ceeding operation. Fewer noils and less waste 
are produced in the process of manufacture. 


Oakite Service Men—familiar with every 
problem of wet-finishing textiles—are locat- 
ed conveniently throughout the country. A 
card to us will put the one nearest you at your 
service — ready to work with you to improve 
results and lower costs. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala., 
*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, J., Canton, O., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *¢ ‘leveland, *Colum 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, 


*Detroit, Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, 
*Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., 


Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., 
Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., ‘Newburg, N. , New Haven, *New 
York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., 

Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y., Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Providence, Reading. Pa 
Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y.. Rockford, Ill, *Rock 

Island, Sacramento, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis 
*St Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., Waterbury, Conn., 
Wichita, Kan., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, 


*Philadelphia, 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
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consuls fax 366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Spring Hosiery 
Business Active 


Report Orders Placed at Fall 
Prices—Holidays Bring Repeat 
Orders 


Hosiery showed but slight devia- 
tion from par this week. Numerous 
mills reported that they were booking 
spring business at fall prices, follow- 
ing the lead of Berkshire and others. 
It appears to be generally expected 
among jobbers that spring prices will 
vary little, if any, from current quo- 
tations. The spring business now 
being booked is mostly in small, pre- 
liminary orders; colors, of course, are 
not specified due to the possibility of 
style changes. Mill factors regarded 
the early booking of spring business 
as a good omen, presaging a long and 
active These 


season. bookings in- 

clude full-fashioned, sport and_ half 
hose. 

Meanwhile, current numbers are 


moving at an even pace. Full-fash- 
ioned silk goods are still a reorder 
feature, with many jobbers hard put 
to meet their Christmas demands. 
Certain mills have been working on 
the 24-hour schedule, but this rate has 
slackened in most instances to 12 
hours, indicating that orders are being 
caught up with. Sport hose was, re- 
ported in active call during the week, 
though still behind its normal mar- 
ket for December; colder weather is 
anxiously looked for to help clear the 
accumulated stocks at the plants. 

The jobber and retail demand for 
full-fashioned goods continued to 
stress the darker shades. Gun-metal, 
light and dark, is outstandingly popu- 
lar, with tan, dust and grain respec- 
tively in second, third and fourth 
place. Jobbers commented that the 
tendency seemed to be away from the 
usual very dark shades of mid-winter 
and toward a sort of compromise, as 
is offered in light gunmetal or grain. 

Rayon goods* in women’s lines 
registered a slight slackening during 
the week, which was ascribed to the 
gift emphasis placed on silk  full- 
fashioned. Mill factors report a 
steady increase in the sales of rayon 
numbers. 

Men’s half-hose continues a_ big 
Christmas feature, and numerous 
mills report a keen pressure of repeat 
orders on their principal gift numbers. 


Push Style in Men’s Garments 
Finds Readier Acceptance Due to 
Women’s Buying 
More than 50% of the knit under- 
wear purchases for men’s wear are 
made by women, says the merchan- 
lising department of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
\merica. This is largely due to the 
tact that men are generally occupied 
it places considerably distant from the 





“Sun-Suit” Coming 





Abbreviated Bathing Costumes 
Offered by Mills for Next Summer 


STEADY demand for sweater 

lines and an increasing interest 
in bathing-suits were the features of 
the week in the outerwear field. 
Sweater stocks both staple and novelty 
lines, moved freely, it was_ stated. 
Factors continued to complain of the 
backward season, and a number said 
they doubted that even a good mid- 
winter market would make up for the 
current loss. The exceptionally mild 
weather through November gave the 
trade a set-back which will be hard to 
overcome, mill representatives said. 

Sweaters Active 

However, the present market regis- 
ters some active clearance of sweater 
goods. Jobbers are buying steadily, 
though in limited quantities ; prices are 
firm and, in most cases, the requests 
are for immediate delivery. 

There is a growing interest in the 
possibilities of the ‘“Sun-suit” vogue, 
as applied to women’s and misses’ 
bathing-suits. At present, a limited 
number of mills are producing these 


adult ‘“sun-suits,” in introductory 
quantities. These sun-suits for grown- 
ups are cut extremely low—virtually 
to the waist-line—at the back, thus 
allowing for more «exposure to the 
sun’s rays. The front remains the 
same height as in last year’s models. 


Juvenile “Sun-Suit” Gains 

These suits are being made in pastel 
colors, with various novelty designs. 
At present this output is limited to-a 
small group of mills. The majority of 
outerwear producers in this feld plan 
to turn out “sun-suit” lines for chil- 
dren, but are hesitant regarding the 
extension of this new vogue to adult 
numbers. 

Outerwear mill factors generally 
seem to be confident that the juven- 
ile “‘sun-suit” will enjoy a big market 
next summer. Producers are reluctant 
to discuss their individual lines, due to 
the early date and the danger of imi- 
tation, but they state that quantity 
production on a really big scale is 
planned. 





shopping district during open store 
hours, and another reason is_ that 
many of the women folks believe, 
whether it is true or not, that they 
are better able to judge, than their 
husbands and sons, what types of un- 
derwear are best suited to their re- 
quirements. 

Thus it is advisable and logical that 
appeal be made to the interest of the 
women well in men’s underwear 
as in their own. Any change of type 
will receive more attention from 
women than from men, for men are 
notoriously rigid in their purchasing 
psychology, and, generally, if left to 
themselves cling to one kind of wear 
for a lifetime, whereas women are 
predominantly “emotional and _ shift 
frequently as their desire changes. 


as 


As a writer in a recent periodical 
suggests, there is a development in 
women buyers’ psychology in recent 
years of what retail stores call “trad- 
ing up,”’—that is, a greater interest 
in quality as compared with price. 
It is true that “good times” have 
helped to make this condition possi- 
ble, but it is also a matter of a clearer 
understanding of the actual economy 
of good quality as opposed to the 
shoddy and cheap. 

The latest psychological develop- 
ment among women buyers is an ap- 
preciation of the aesthetic in mer- 
chandise, and American women are 
today admitted to be the style dicta- 
tors of the world, notwithstanding the 
terrific battle put up by Paris to main- 
tain her prestige in that respect. 

These facts have had a pronounced 


influence on the decisions of the Mer- 
chandising, the Style, and the Desigu 
Divisions of the Associated Knit Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of Amertea, 
and have had a bearing on the recent 
production of new types of knit un- 
derwear. Serious consideration has 
been given to the fact that this is a 
“style” period with a strong trend to 
color. There appears to be a demand 
for color in almost every department 
The old-style 
black kitchen ranges have been super- 
ceded by colored enamel products and 
colored kitchen utensils have become 
popular. 

Color trim in men’s underwear is 
something entirely new in the trade. 
The old idea that the wearing of col- 
orful undergarments by men indicates 
a “sissy” masculinity has 
the board. To meet this increasing 
desire for more distinctive individu- 
ality in underwear the knit under- 
wear industry is introducing men’s 
garments with pastel colored wrist 
and ankle cuffs, as well as a harmon- 
izing color tint at the waist. These 
color types not only tend to liven up 
the underwear display in store win- 
dows, thus catching the eye and hold- 
ing the attention of the passerby, but 
make a strong appeal to the selective 
taste in color with women buyers of 
men’s knit underwear. In view of 
the fact, stated before, that the 
greater proportion of men do not pur- 
chase their own nether garments, but 
that the women do, this new colorful 


of domestic activities. 


gone by 


as 


underwear is a logical development 
in accord with the trend of the times. 


Underwear Price 


Rise Is Forecast 


Increase in Cotton 
Force Quotations 
tors Say 


Will 
Fac- 


Costs 


Up, 


The underwear market was fairly 
quiet during the week. Men’s lines 
showed more activity than women’s, it 
was noted. Balbriggans were in good 
call, and shirts and drawers also sold 
steadily. The shirt and drawers de- 
mand was mostly in the five and one- 
half pound class. This number sold 
steadily at $3.12% per dozen units. 


Numerous mill factors noted a lull, 
which they said was due to the reluc- 
tance of buyers to place orders so near 
the January price announcements. 
Some spring business was reported, 
but these were small orders. 


Regarding the prospect for prices, 
several factors said they thought it al- 
most certain that January would bring 
an upward slant in quotations. They 
said the change might not be more 
than a cent or so, but they thought 
some increase would be necessary to 
meet the rise in cotton costs. 
manufacturers are still 
the various important 
projects outlined at the recent conven- 
tion of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America at 
Utica. There is a growing belief that 
the plan to move the headquarters to 
New York City would be a very sig- 
nificant thing fer the organization. 
On this point, it might be mentioned 
that the executives of the A. K. U 
M. A. are now proceeding with the 
roster referendum, to decide the issue. 


Underwear 
Assimilating 


Comment regarding the size simpli- 
fication plan which would substitute 
SIX for the nine sizes now pre- 
vailing, was sparse during the week. 
The attitude of the market—in New 
York, at least—was that the new pro- 
posal must be tried out before any 
definite views can be held. One factor 
said the idea was sound in principle, 
but he thought the problems presented 
by the current nine sizes were exag- 
gerated. He said that his own experi- 
ence showed that actually he did not 
have nine sizes, at all. He said that 
the production of 48 and 50 numbers 
was small, as to be negligible. 
Thus, he argued that there are only 
seven sizes when it comes to actual 
merchandising of underwear lines. 
This factor reiterated the opinion, 
previously voiced by mill men in these 
columns, that the big difficulty will 
come when an effort is made to get 
the trade generally to observe the 
recommendations. 


sizes 


so 


Chester, S. C. Chester county voted 
overwhelmingly in tavor of allowing all 
counties to exempt certain new manu- 
facturing industries from taxation for 
5 years from date of establishment. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


To Make Test Survey of Outer- 
wear Mill Equipment 


Before the National Knitted Outer- 
ear Association makes definite plans 
‘ir inaugurating the Department of 
ommerce’s survey of its mechanical 
juipment, it has been decided to ob- 
iin the views of the equipment pro- 
ucers. After all of the factors of the 
ndustry have agreed upon general 
nes of procedure, a final conference 

ill be held in Philadelphia with rep- 
esentatives of the Bureau of Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Commerce De- 
partment in attendance. Professor 
\Villiam Stewart Ayars, associate pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering of 
Columbia University, will be in di- 
rect supervision of the work. 

The Department of Commerce se- 
lected the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association last month for the pur- 
pose of making a test survey of in- 
dustrial equipment, after representa- 
tives of the association had offered to 
cooperate. It is hoped that as the re- 
sult of the survey the department will 
be able to work out better methods of 
production for the benefit of industry 
as a whole. Particular attention will 
be directed toward methods of com- 
puting obsolescence. 





eel 


Demand for Lolustra Reported 
Steadily Increasing 

“The reaction of the trade to the 
new dull-luster yarns appears to have 
placed them in the forefront of this 
vear’s developments in rayon,” said 
an official of the DuPont Rayon Co. 
recently. 

It was stated in the DuPont offices 
that the demand for their Lolustra 
yarns has been steadily increasing 
through the fall months. To meet 
this situation adequately, Du Pont 
plants in Buffalo and Old Hickory 
have added several machines to the 
group already working full time pro- 
ducing Lolustra. 

“Considering the fact that Lolustra 
was added tothe Du Pont line only a 
short time ago,” continued this offi- 
cial, “we are entirely satisfied with 
the results obtained to date. In addi- 
m to the mills now using large quan- 
tities each month, many others are 
conducting experiments with Lolustra 

a number of combinations for the 


+) 


purpose of developing fabrics ot 
rayon which will meet the fashionable 
vogue of today.” 


Mission Hosiery Mills Appoint 
Lash Thomas Selling Agent 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Mission 
llosiery Mills, manufacturers of 
omen’s full fashioned siik hosiery 
re, producing 42, 45 and 51 gauge 
merchandise, have appointed Lash 
omas, of the H. D. Thomas Co., 
siery selling agents, of New York 
(ity, their sole selling agent, effective 
1. I, it was announced here. Mr. 
omas will have his office at 93 
\\ orth street, New York City, sharing 


the H. D. Thomas location. It is 
understood that the mills are planning 
ai extensive expansion program. 








| Obituary 





Chester Alwyn Braman 

Chester Alwyn Braman, for almost 10 
years president of A. D. Juilliard & Co., 
Inc., and for 43 years with that firm, 
died on the night of Nov. 29 at his 
home in New York after a long illness. 
He was 71 years old and had _ spent 
more than half his life helping to 
build up in A. D. Juilliard & Co. 
one of the leading women’s’ wear 
woolen and worsted goods houses 
in the country. The company’s mills 
were closed last Saturday as were 
the sales offices the day before, out of 
respect to his memory. The funeral was 
held from All Angels Church, New 
York, of which Mr. Braman was a mem- 
her of the vestry. Pall bearers included 
the following officers and directors of A. 
D. Juilliard & Co.: Fred A. Ju‘lliard, 
first vice-president; Duncan D. Sutphen, 
second vice-president; Robert West- 
away, treasurer; George W. Retz, secre- 
tary; Philip M. Smith, Oscar A. 
Schwarz, H. M. Parker and Fd. Schu- 
macher. Other pall bearers were Bar- 
ron Collier and M. J. Averbeck, vestrv- 
men of All Angels: Alex F. Hobbs, 
vice-president of New York Mills 
Corpo.; Dr. John Grier Hibben, president 
of Princeton University; John C. Juh- 
ring; William Warren Barbour, presi- 
dent of the Linen Thread Co. and of 
the American Tariff League; Victor A. 
Lersner, president of Bowery Bank; 
George W. Davison, president, Central 
Union Trust Co., and Percy Johnson, 
president Chemical National Bank. 

Mr. Braman was bo~n at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.. on Oct. 31, 1857. He came to 
New York city as a young man and for 
ceveral vears was connected with Tefft, 
Griswold & Co., afterward Tefft, We! 
ler & Co. From there he joined the 
forces of Iselin, Neeser & Co. (now 
William Iselin & Co.). as credit man- 
ager. At the age of 29 he was made 
head of the Juilliard credit denartment. 
On the death of A. D. Juilliard in 1919, 
Mr. Braman succeeded to the presidency. 
He stressed the sanctity of contracts 
and established a_ renutation for the 
“Tuillfard contract.” Mr. Braman was 
also president of the large number of 
mills owned bv the corporation, notably 
the Atlantic Mills. Providence, R. I.: 
the Atlantic Mills, Inc., Stottville, N. Y.: 
the New York Mills Corn.. New York 
Mills. N. Y.: the Standard Silk Co.. 
Phillinsbure. N. J., Chadwicks, N. Y.., 
and Oxford, N. T.: Aragon (Ga.) Mills, 
and Brookford (N. C.) Mills, Inc. D. D 
Sutphen succeeds Mr. Braman as presi 
dent of A. D. Juilliard & Co 

Outside the maior activities of his 
business career, he was a trustee of 
the Rowery Savings Bank, a member 
of the executive committee of the 
\merican Tariff League, and president 
of the Alwyn Corporation. 

For manv vears he was an active 
member of the Union League Club and 
an ardent worker for the Republican 
varty. He was an active member of 
many other clubs and soc‘eties, among 
them being the Merchants Club, the Na- 
tional Republican Club and Church Club. 


John A. Raup 
John A. Raup, the secretary and one 
of the Board of Directors of the Portage 
(Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co., is dead. 
Mr. Raup was also president of the City 
Bank of Portage, Wis., and a_ stock- 
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The sombre ’80’s demanded 
quality first. Brinton ma- 
chines more than met that 
demand. Jazz 1929 insists 
on style and color. Brintons 
are producing both— plus 
the old standard of quality. 


Let us send you full 
information of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co.. Ltd., Leicester, Eng 








Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 

South America M Buchsbaum, Calle 

Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 





Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China 
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ERFECT 


_ POINTED HEELS 
| 





Double Point 










HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 











Triple Point 





7 COMPANY 


MAIN” OFFICE} AND. Factory 
PAWTUCKET SHOE. ISLAND 
oe Ves Snes one sow Paste Southern Offices 
Philadelphia Sales a Show Rooms Hosiery Machine Manufacturers ~—— aa. 
Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. High Point, N. C. 
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——CATALOG—— 
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jder in other enterprises in the city of 
tage. His last big undertaking, 
hich was successfully accomplished, was 
e building of the Raulf Hotel, repre- 
nting an investment of $500,000. He 
id been operated on for acute appen- 


citis. He was 45 years old. 





Henry F. Smith 


Henry F. Smith, prominent wool 
anufacturer and mill executive for 
rany years, died Nov. 29 at his home 


Concord, Mass., in his 96th year. Mr. 
Smith was born at Gloucester, Aug. 13, 
1833, and received his early education 

Andover Academy, and later matricu- 
lated at Bradford and Lawrence Acad- 
emies. In 1864 Mr. Smith became a 
woolen manufacturer, going to Concord 
with his cousin, Edward C. Damon, to 
establish a woolen mill in the Westvale 
district. Some time later he became 
agent and a part owner of the Standish 
Mills at Plymouth, Mass. He retired 
from active work more than 25 years 
avo. While a resident of Concord Mr. 
Smith was a selectman from 1873 to 
1876, and was an original trustee of the 
Concord Public Library. He had served 
on this board since it was established 
in 1874. He was an active Mason and 
was one of the oldest Free Masons in 
the State. He took his degrees in 5t. 
Mathews Lodge, Andover, and became 
a member of the Corinthian Lodge, A. 
F. and A. M. in Concord in 1869. Mr. 
Smith is survived by his widow, with 
whom he celebrated his 63rd wedding 
anniversary last June. Six sons, 17 
grandchildren and 3 great grandchildren 
also survive. 


George Warren Haslet 

George Warren Haslet, president of 
the Hillsboro (N. H.) Woolen Co., died 
Nov. 28 at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., after a_ brief 
illness. Mr. Haslet had been associated 
with the Hillsboro Woolen Co. for 
nearly 50 years, and was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 24, 1859. He served 
many terms as chairman of the Hills- 
boro Town School Committee, and was 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Fuller Public Library of Hillsboro. 
Mr. Haslet is survived by his widow 
and two sisters. He recently established 
college scholarships for honor graduates 
of the Hillsboro High School. 





Fred Newell March 


Fred Newell March, formerly a well 
known Boston wool merchant, died Dec. 
1 at his home in Needham, Mass. He 


was 69 years old and a native of Water- 
town. He was for a number of years 
connected with the wool firm of H. 
Haigh & Co., of Boston. Mr. March is 
survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Lilla Cummings of Haverhill; and three 
sons, Richard C., Gordon B. and Harold 
H. March. 





William L. Pechin 
William L. Pechin, proprietor of the 
Frankford Towel Mills, Philadelphia, 
led Dec. 2 at his home at 4615 N. 
road St., at the age of 27 years. He 
had suffered from heart disease for more 
ina year. Mr. Pechin was a gradu- 
of the Philadelphia Textile School 
| was a member of the Sigma Chi and 
lta Kappa Phi fraternities. 
Elliott G. Cottle 
lliott G. Cottle, for 30 years book- 
per in the office of the Tecumseh 
ls, Fall River, Mass., died at his home 
that city on Dec. 2. He had been in 


TEXTILE 


failing health for the last year. Mr. 
Cottle was born on Martha's Vineyard, 
son of Almira and the late Timothy 
Cottle. He went to Fall River in 1897 
and entered the office of the Tecumseh 
Mills where he remained until the sale of 
the mill to the Davol Mills about a year 
ago. Mr. Cottle is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, and his mother. 





G. A. Flournoy 

G. <A. Flournoy, president 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
cah, Ky., died recently. Mr. Flournoy 
was born in Paducah, in 1868, received 
his education in the public schools; went 
on the road as a grocery drummer when 
a young man. In 1898, he organized 
and became president of the Flour- 
noy Tobacco Co. The business grew 
and in 1902, was merged with the Smith 
& Scott Tobacco Co.. Mr. Flournoy 
went with the merger and became the 
vice-president. In 1914, Mr. Flournoy 
became identified with the Southern Tex- 
tile Machinery Co. as president, and took 
charge of the sales end of the business. 
From that time on, the company began 
to grow until it is now the largest pro- 
ducer of looping machines in the world. 
W. P. Paxton, who joined the South- 
ern Textile Machinery Co., in 1915 as 
general manager and who lately has been 
managing director, has succeeded Mr. 
Flournoy as president. 


of the 
Padu- 





Willis E. Johnson 
Willis Edward Johnson, general mana- 
ger of the Lynchburg (Va.) Division of 


the Consolidated Textile Corp., died on 
Dec. 4 after an extended illness. He 
was born in Harris county, Georgia, 


Oct. 19, 1876. He has resided in Lynch- 
burg for eight years. Mr. Johnson was 
a member of the Court Street Methodist 
Church, and of the Lynchburg Kiwanis 
Club. He is survived by his 
Mrs. Maria Head Johnson; 
Willis E. Johnson, Jr., of Lynchburg, a 
brother, Allen F. Johnson, of Lynchburg, 
and three sisters. 


Joseph M. Duggan 

Joseph M. Duggan, for the last 20 
years color expert at the Windsor Print 
Works division of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp., North Adams, Mass., died 
in the North Adams hospital on Dec. 1, 
following a ‘shock which he suffered 
earlier in the day. He was 54 years old, 
a native of Clarksburg, Mass., and had 
lived in North Adams practically all his 
life. 


widow, 


one son, 


Clovis H. Bowen 

Clovis H. Bowen, retired Pawtucket 
manufacturer, and former president of 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., died at his 
home in Pawtucket, Nov. 27. He was 
in his 76th year. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and Past Supreme Regent of the 
Royal Arcanum in this country 
Canada. Besides his widow, he 
vived by a son, Edward C. Bowen. 


and 
is sur- 





George Dorn 

George Dorn, aged 48, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, travelling salesman for the Wil- 
liam Carter Co., underwear manufac- 
turers, was instantly killed last Satur- 
day, when his automobile was wrecked 
by a Baltimore & Ohio freight train near 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Fred J. Shaw 
Fred J. Shaw, for many years a direc- 
tor of the Regent Knitting Co., St. 


Jerome, Que., in Montreal, 


Canada. 


died recently 
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Berrer hang up 
your stocking. Santa 
Claus knows that 
good knitters like 
Torrington Full 
Fashioned Needles! 






Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100 needleswrapped 
in anti-rust paper. 


\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


Tre Torrington 


ESTABLISHED ye 


(Jorrington, Conn 


BRANCHES: 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


(ompany 
W USA. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
LP PER BEDFORD TAneee 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED 1 EXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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Working with the 
Exporter 


Just as the exporter by 
hard work has developed 
the various intricate 
phases of his business, so 
The Equitable has devel- 
oped a service which can 
render valuable assistance 


in almost any phase of 


foreign business. 


The exporter must build up 
abroad a smoothly oper- 
ating organization of repre- 
sentatives, salesmen or 


agents 


The Equitable has a system 
of over 11.000 corresp nd- 


ents throughout the world. 


The exporter must pack, 
route, ship and deliver his 


me rchandise 
The Equitable dispatches 
} locume? ts, lo ac- 


the cargo wf de- 


The exporter must know 
what kinds of goods will 
sell abroad, and how to sell 


them 

The Equitable has a fund of 
information on joreign Cus- 
tom laws, negotiable instru- 
ments and other trade re- 
Juirements. 

[he exporter must acquire 


many of the qualities of a 
trathe manager 

quitable, charged with 

lity for the pro- 

outes export 

nsuré qui k- 


minimum 


The world-wide network 
of The Equitable’s cor- 
respondents can be em- 
ployed by exporters 
through the district rep- 
resentatives listed at the 
right. Inquiries relating 
to specific needs, or for 
general information, will 


be welcomed. 
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What personal service and 


supervision does your bank 


give you in completing 


export shipments? 


Read the column at the left... 
we'll gladly send our pamphlet: 
When Your Bank Completes an Ex- 
port Shipment. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Puitapecenia: Packard Building Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Bartimore: Keyser Bldg. 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. Financial Center Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 


San FRANCISCO: 


LONDON - PARIS + MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


© E. T. C. of N. Y., 1928 





December 8, 1928 





December 8, 1928 
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Quiet Turn in Wool Goods 





Duplicates Over for Time— 
Working on New Fall Lines 


AST week for many was a greatly 

curtailed one, the Thanksgiving 
holiday in some instances being car- 
ried on until the following Monday, 
during which period several selling 
agents and mill offices changed loca- 
tions. As a result several factors 
stated that they had, even in those few 
days, lost the pulse of the market. 
Merely stated as an indication of how 
closely the primary and consuming 
markets are linked together under the 
present day scheme of merchandising. 


Duplicate business is on the wane 
and many feel that it is over, for them 
at least. They are of the opinion that 
such spot business as will eventuate 
after the turn of the year will be on 
new ideas that will have to be brought 
out. Until that time inventory and 
Christmas shopping will hold the fore- 
most place in the buyers’ minds. The 
volume of business done on duplicates 
is unsatisfactory and the month of 
November fell below that of last year. 
This is counterbalanced to some extent 
by the months of September and 
October of this season when an early 
promise of brisk fall and winter 
weather, stimulated active purchasing. 
The initial business was large and 
many mills are still occupied with de- 


liveries that run as far ahead as 
March. If we can still tabulate things 


by seasons, it is confidently expected 
that this season, in the aggregate, will 
have been a satisfactory one. At any 
rate it will have shown distinct gains 
in the basic strength of the industry. 
Production has been more nearly regu 
lated to demand. Not that the total 
yardage sold was sufficient to fully oc- 
cupy all of the available looms, al- 
though this has been the case in some 
centers; but that production has been 
more closely made to fit orders. 
Stock goods are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and desirable fabrics are almost 
impossible to locate. 

This holds true even in the over- 
coatings, which were adversely af- 
fected by unseasonable weather at 
what should have been the peak of 
their season. Recent weeks have alle- 
viated this to some extent and many 
of the overcoats on the racks of the 
retailer and wholesaler have been sold 
by a more active buying by the public. 

Fall lines in men’s fine worsteds are 
expected to open some time around 
Washington’s birthday. Preparations 
for this showing are now going on and 
are holding the center of the stage 
in most houses. No one color has 
come forward that may be authorita- 
tively deemed a leader. 

Wine tones are prominent, but so 
much so that it is felt that too much 


emphasis has been placed on these. 
Lines are now being toned down by 
the addition of wood browns, mauves 
and grays. Kynoch’s new booklet for 
their 1929 season has made a leader 
of Vandyke brown which is in line 
with the shades in the minds of the 
leading stylists of this country. 

Another development is that many 
are going in for fabrics in which color 
is more prominent than decoration. 
Such decoration as is present is sup 
plied by the weave rather than by the 
addition of silk or another contrasting 
or complimentary color. 
weaves run in small all-over effects 
in diamonds and checks and this mono 
tone appearance may be taken as a 
prolongation of the present craze for 
oxfords and shadow stripes. 


These fancy 


M. Lowenstein & Sons to Move 
to Dry Goods District 


M. Loewenstein & Sons, 


for many 
years located at 40 West 23d street, 
New York, are move their 
entire business into the Worth street 
district. fora 
long term of years the premises at 43 
Leonard street formerly occupied by 
the American Bleached Co. 
This includes a spacious street floor, 
second floor and basement. Charles 
G. Edwards Co. is the lessor. Occu- 
pation is understood to be scheduled 
for Jan. 15, 1929, following the com- 
pletion of extensive alterations. It is 
understood that the firm is also laying 
the foundation for expansion on the 
manufacturing end. 


soon to 


The firm is leasing 


Goods 


Vandyke Brown, Kynoch’s New 
Color 

Kynoch’s booklet, setting forth their 
cloths for the winter season, 1929, has 
arrived in the New York market from 
London. The color scheme of the 
cover is pimento red and turquoise 
blue. 

Vandyke Brown has been selected 
by Kynoch’s as their new color for the 
fall season. 

In referring their previous 
colors, Kynoch’s regard Vandyke 
Brown as a worthy successor and a 
dominant note in sports attire. 


to 





Staple Ginghams Advanced 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., D. W. Jar- 

vis, agent, has advanced staple ging- 

hams one cent a yard to 11% cents. 





F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J. Operations will be discontinued on 
Dec. 31 at the plants of the F. A. Straus 
& Co., Inc., and the F. A. Straus Silk 
Co. Both properties will be for sale. 


Cottons Await Crop Report 





Further Strengthening Meantime 


—Colored 
PINAL statistics for November are 


not available at present writing, 
but the strong finish made in the last 
ten days of the month is expected to 
bring volume of cotton goods sales up 
much higher than was expected at the 


outset of the month. There 


was a 
decrease of trading just before 
Thanksgiving Day. Some of this 


slackening of interest was directly at- 
tributable to the holiday, but a large 
part of it was due to the reluctance 
of mills to sell for next vear’s de 
liveries unless at a premium. 

No considerable volume is expected 
until after the Government 
port has been disposed ot. 


crop re 
This will 
be issued Saturday, Dec. 8, and if in 
line with general expectations will be 
about 14,200,000 bales. Great interest 
is attached to the consumption figures. 
For the last two years consumption 
has been greater than the crop and 
it is felt that the present bull move- 
ment in cotton is basically due to the 
expectation that 1928 will be a repeti- 
tion of this. With this in mind, mills 
are firm regarding price and some 
advances were made in gray goods 
even though trading was quieter than 
during the week previous. 
* *K * 

Print Cloths: Further strengthening 
was noted in print cloths. All of the 
standard constructions regained the 
léc that they lost about two weeks agu 
and in some instances are Kc highe: 
than they were last week. This is 
especially true on goods desired for 


forward deliveries, and has been one > 


of the reasons why many orders were 
not placed. oes 

Sheetings: Buying in sheetings was 
better than for a considerable period 
The trade has been emphasizing that 
prices on most of these numbers were 
exceedingly but despite this 
meager quantities have been moved 
Following a steady advance in cotton 
and after an active print cloth market, 
more buying in the sheeting markets 


low, 


was evident, but there is the opinion 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dec. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. 7, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.55¢ 20.80¢ 19.65¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 6¢ 6¢ 534-6464 

38-in., 64x60, 5.35... 7%¢ 7%-7%%¢ 7%-B4¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 9-9%é 9¢ 8%4-8)%¢ 

39- in., 72x76,4.25.. 10-10%¢ 10¢ 10¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 il¢ 1l¢ 10%%¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00. 814-9¢ 874-98  934-97<¢ 

36- im, 48x48, 3.00. 1014-10%(¢ 10%¢ 114%-11%eé 

37- in, 48x48, 4.00.. 84e 8% Soe 814-8ho¢ 

Pajama Checks 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 874-9¢ o¢ 874-94 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75... Te 7¢ 74 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 11-114%¢ 11-11%¢ 12¢ 

Denims, 2.208....... 17% 174¢ 19¢ 

Ticki Gles scéae 21144-22%4¢ 21-22%4¢ 23-24¢ 

Standard prints...... o¢ o¢ 834¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in....... 10%¢ 10%¢ 104é 


Goods 


Sold Well 


that there is. still 


an appreciabie 
amount of unplaced business. Pro 
ducers are holding firm at present 
prices and are following print cloth 


dealers in demanding an increase of 
'gc for next year’s deliveries. For the 
yd., 6'4c¢ net is 
market with 

slightly higher. 


5.50 the 


quoting 


Activity is rather lim 


considered 
some centers 
ited, although some bag inquiry was 
in the market at last week’s figures. 

*« * * 

Carded Broadcloths: \ fair sized 
total of pieces sold in carded broad 
cloths, further improved the technical 
position of many numbers. The status 
of the 100x60 is not as good as that of 
ot the but there has been 
enough goods moved to cause a 
optimistic 


some rest 


more 
feeling. Prices generally 
moved up and were firm Mc higher. 
Quotations were as 


follows: 8ox6o, 


9%c to 9%c; 9Qox6o, 


100x60, II to I1 ee. 


10! 4 to I0%4C; 


a 


Osnaburgs: A greater amount of 
buying has been evident in this class 
of fabrics and prices stiffened on the 
high count 30-inch 7 12c. 


7 0z. to 


* * * 
Sateens: Prices have strengthened 
due to an improved market condition. 
The 37'%-in. 64x88, 4.70 yd. is now 
quoted at 10'4¢ for the rest of the 
year and 10'%c for delivery through 
to February. 
a 
Colored Goods: One of the leading 
features of the month of November 
was the greatly improved status of 
colored goods. 
throughout the 
houses reached large proportions. 
Denims were advanced after most of 
the leading houses were committed for 
the first quarter of the year. The 
idea is prevalent that this price 
advance should be taken up by other 
classes of finished notably 
chambrays. These have sold in a good 
way, although at prices that have 
been far from satisfactory. Ginghams 
are nothing like the market item that 
they used to be, but some houses report 
a fair business. Activity has been 
centered on either the low-end goods 
or the high-priced lines. 


Business was steady 


month and in some 


goods, 


Those com- 
ing into the medium priced class are 
unimproved. The patterns most in 
demand have been the large checks and 
have been used by the jobbers as well 
as the drapery and cutting-up 
trades. 


as 


Sibley Tickings Now 21%c 
McCampbell & Co. have priced Sib- 
ley 32-inch, 8-oz. tickings at 21%c 

















The}dollars and cents value 
of industrial accident prevention 


What the safety 
problem is; 


What to do to re- 
duce and prevent 
accidents; 


. 

How to do it— 
BN 

oe ; Chis book illustrates convine- 
ingly the economic value of in 
dustrial accident prevention, 
throwing the striking reductions 
and relatively large savings made 
by prominent industrial plants 
and corporations into sharp con- 
trast with the record of industry 
as a whole. It describes the re- 
markable “No-accident Records” 
which are proving that no indus- 
trial accident is unavoidable. 
These are hard dollars-and-cents 
facts which will impress the busi- 
ness manager. INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
shows why a safety organization 
is necessary and what its relation 
to the existing operating organi 
zation should be. It brings out 
clearly the part played by execu 
tive leadership and responsibility 






Industrial 


for Executive and Engineer 


By Lewis A. DEBLots 


Director, Safety Engineering Division, 


Nat al Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
Past President, National Safety Council, 
Fort Manager, Safe ind Compensation Division, 


k. 1. duPont de Sean irs and Company. 
328 Pages, 6 x 9, 221 Illustrations, $4.00 


nt and injury investigation and analysis are carefully covered, as well 


is the keeping of accident records. The reader is taken step-by-step through the 
various stages in the organization and execution of safety work, including pre 
iminary preparation, initiating the movement, stimulating rivalry and maintaining 
nterest. The book points out how the character of the work of the safety organi 

tion must constantly change and adapt itself as the safety work proceeds. It 


ves a clear outline of what to do and how to do it. 


Relationship of Safety to Efficiency 


Special attention is given to the relationship of safety to industrial production 
and efficiency—a matter of major importance to the industrial executive and 
ngineer, 








Examine a copy for ten days FREE 


McGraw-Hill FREE Examination Coupon | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


| 
You may send me for ten days’ free examination DeBlois’ Industrial Safety Organization, | 
$4.00. I agree to return the book post paid in ten days or remit for it then. \ 
See atc ncn aaiak cee eee : 
NER .-<5oo5s lane secsh ana taclnnushteanShs we ceuakoankesneaeeeaea see ab tere eee 
EO ok cainccdscpcawebeneenesKenenhesndbhuacas dcGhessshebeebs bessedeenbeobareeas 


(Book sent on approval only to residents of continental U. S. and Canada) ; 
T.W. 12-8-28 | 


Safety Organization 
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Where to Look for 


More Running- lime 


You look on the dial of a Veeder-Root Counter for 
one main thing:—you are looking for more picks per 
day. You want to see a loom average more running- 
time. 















The fact that you look for higher production will lead 
the operative to see that you get it. For his record is 
there to be watched. 

—— See cllso 


| Write for Textile Counter Booklet [-],  °ONSOLIDATED Texrmz 


| 
| 


LANL ROO /NCORPORATED 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 






























For 

All 
Classes 

of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D.R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


for all patterns except styles six, seven 
and nine, which are 22%c. The 28%- 
inch pillow width in pattern one is 19¢, 
and pattern seven is 20c ; 36-inch, 9-o0z. 
ticking, pattern one, is 24c. 

These goods are offered for delivery 
through March and orders on these 
styles will carry a guarantee of price 
against their own decline as of date 
of shipment. The market generally 
has made a “%c advance. 


Burlaps Generally Quiet 





Reselling of December Heavies 
Noted in New York 
Resales of heavy weight burlap for 
December shipments were made early 
this week on the New York market to 
Calcutta shippers, the transactions in 
some instances involving fair yardage. 


Prices on heavyweight shipments here 
were somewhat higher than those pre- 
vailing in the primary market, but 
Calcutta supplies on December heavies 
were reported very low. Resellers 
were active 20 points or more below 
the domestic level. 

Spot and afloat burlaps were quiet 
with both buyers and sellers willing 
to let the market alone. Prices were 
not much changed, except on ship- 
ments where cables showed small ad- 
vances. Future prices were irregular. 

For 8 oz. 40s, spots were at 7c, 
afloat at 7.05c, December shipments at 
7.25c; January-March, 7.25c; April- 
June, 7.10c. For 10% oz. 40s, spots 
were at 9.90c, afloats at 9.75c; Decem- 
ber shipments at 9.75c; January- 
March at 9.35c and April-June at 
9.20¢. 


Broad Silks Continue Active 


Call for Prints Dominant; 


Darker Grounds Preferred 


"THE generally healthy condition 
which has been characteristic of 
the broadsilk market continued 
through the week. Spring numbers 
showed a spirited activity, with prints 
still in the lead. Series goods were in 
special favor, although the entire 
range of prints is now moving stead- 
ily. A few mills report summer or- 
ders; these were taken at current 
prices, and did not represent any great 
bulk. At present, the cutters are in- 
terested mainly in spring goods. 
Modernistic themes held their pop- 
ularity, and dark background showed 
a slight increase in demand. Flowered 
goods moved more slowly. Several 
firms announced new numbers during 
the week; these included some strik- 
ing chiffon prints. The chiffon prints 
exploited floral motifs for the most 
part. One firm, which had just of- 
fered a delicate lilac-pattern chiffon, 
stated early this week that the number 
proved an instantaneous success. 
Broadsilk factors manifested inter- 
est in the report that the Silk Associa- 
tion and the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association are planning a silk 
practice survey. The details of the 
project are not yet available. It is 
understood that a questionnaire cover- 
ing current trade practices is now be- 
fore the broad silk division of the Silk 
Association for its consideration. 
a a 
Velvets: Practically a: a standstill 
in the current market. 
. em 
Crepe-Backed Satins: Increased 
call for print numbers, especially the 
brighter shades. 
* a 
Crepes: Silk crepes selling freely; 
rayon goods also in demand. 
: -. Ss 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Healthy 
condition, with all chiffon numbers re- 
ported moving steadily. 
* 7 * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


DUCTION: Mills mostly on day work, 
with a few on 20-hour schedule. 
Prints are the chief product. 


e+ * 
DEMAND: Colors and geometrics 
favored; growing call for dark back- 
grounds. 


®* es « 
Stocks: Most mills caught up 
with orders. Deliveries steady; stocks 
fair. 


a. 

SENTIMENT: Continued spring 
demand inspires confidence; but some 
factors are warning against overpro- 
duction of prints. 


Research Foundation Takes 
Over Laboratory of Canadian 


Association 

Toronto, CANADA.—Assisted by a 
fellowship provided by the woolen and 
knit goods industry, the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation will take over in 
their new laboratories in Toronto, the 
pioneer laboratory operated for the 
last five years by the Canadian 
Woolen and Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Association, for dealing with 
problems arising out of the processes 
of silk, artificial silks, cotton, and 
wool fabrics. Announcement to this 
effect was made following a meeting 
in Toronto of the wool committee of 
the National Research Council. 

It was also intimated that the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce and the 
National Research Council had agreed 
to the establishment of a wool 
research department in the new 
national research laboratories now 
being planned at Ottawa. Dr. H. M. 
Tory, president of the council, stated 
that this department would be carried 
on a comprehensive scale and would 
be an important factor in developing 
wool production and manufacture in 
Canada. 
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6SF acroriNnG,”—equiva- 


lent to selling for cash with- 
out credit risk, while at the 
same time granting to cus- 
tomers the usual terms of 


the trade. 
Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 








T has been our privilege for many 

years to co-operate with a number of 

the most worth while textile mills in this 
country. 


We shall be pleased to fully explain to 
mill executives or their selling represen- 
tatives the personal element which is the 
foundation of our service. 


Sales Discounted 


Complete Factoring Service 


Accounts Guaranteed 


MorTON H. MEINHARD & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


215 Fourth Avenue New York 
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—— See Also 
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The Latest Spinning Frame for Woolen Spun: Yarns 


MULES OR FRAMES? 
DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE COMPANY Builds Both 


And will Give You Unprejudiced Advice as to Which Is Best Suited to Your Requirements 


Our Demonstration Room with a Full-Sized Spinning 
Frame Is in Every-Day Operation and at Your Service. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. oer. Geinne 


) 
— 
rs s 


Teal ek: RI eee ttid 0 Baia aia 
iat sik ltt hn |e a F 


a 


360 SPINDLE MULE 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(AAL0G"—— 


Send Us Your Roving. Come 
Yourself and See It Spun. 


North Andover, Mass. 





December 8, 1928 
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Southern Textile Stocks Recede 

Slightly 
GASTONIA, N. 

average in price of 25 of the most 


C., Dec. 1.—The 
active common stocks of southern 
textile mills closed at 102.16 for the 
week as compared with the figures of 
102.64 for the previous week, regis- 
tering a decline of 48c per share, ac- 
cording to the weekly market letter as 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & 
(i. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 61% i” 68 
Am. Wool. pfd..... 61% 
AMROUROOR cccccace 23 i, 
Androscoggin ..... 70% “60 “70 
BENE. ance’ ca 40 41 43 
ere 140% 144 148 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 124 127 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 96 vale nee 
EO Pek Ses hae es 135 131 136 
WOBWAIGS 50. cece 70 85 ees 
Esmond, pfd....... 101% 100 102 
Farr Alpaca oo 135 135 140 
SPORE DOI os ove 61% 7 eas 
Hamilton Woolen .. 2914 29 31 
SME Oise din 6 aes aye: 22 12 15 
Ipswich, pfd ...... 24 24 29 
Ipswich, com....... 61le 50¢ 2 
L@WONCE 2.22505. 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso....... 194% 193 196 
Merrimack, com.... 168 alan 180 
a oy OOM. acces 45 44 48 
Nashua, pfd....... S88 86 89 
Naumkeag tn a 138 135 140 
N. E. So., pfd. eR 4a ee. 
RE. a0 w beh es 4 o's 39 38 40 
PREE~ s & vis dew SAM sx <a 
NE. 5 5 xe’ rere 0 10914 109 112 
Plymouth Cordage. . 694 63 65 
BOO aeiecdwen ein 175% 18 20 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
wot by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co......°.. 98 102 
Am. Yarn & Proc rome Co. 95 100 
Arlington Cotton Mills. - 90 
Arrow Mills . oe 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

Ce” N6esswaolomsa asa 10 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

DU Ateekbsbacetenees 102% 104% 
China Grove ame Mills. 115 
Clara Mfg. Co....... oan) eee” Se 
Climax §S Leming COs <cvcwss 95 yy 
SE EE G66 oan 08.00.50 ae 62 
Crescent Spinning Co..... 74 84 
Se TE Ses sckeae 100 110 
Durham Hosiery, 1%, ‘pfd. 34 38 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... “ 6 
Eastern Mfg. Co.........- or 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 wes 
Erwin Cotton Mills —. 

we. pea. tase 108 §=106 
Globe’ Yarn Mills” (We Cc. ‘ 45 52 
Gray Mfg. Co..... aes 80 
Hanes, P. H. ‘Knitting Co. 13 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co., 1% 

Dh. as baled sane ae hs 102 bate 
Henrietta, 7% pfd...... 70 76 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... ome 76 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 195 210 
BATON BREED -ciwas 0 oct a 00 98 102 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.. 101 
Lola Mfg. aaa R eR peas es 46 
Majestic Mfg. Co......... 160 sian 
Mansfield Mills .......... 110 117 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... see 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

7%, PD Soenestases cas re 90 
go Ae Save 75 ome 
National Yarn Mill....... 06 91 
Paredele BRIG 6c osc ccee aes 70 
Perfection Spinning Co..... ae 95 
Ranlo Mfg. Co. c BS cleans 125 135 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. © cae 99 105 
Roanoke Mills, 744%, 1st 

i chbtsune ciskeb ocnes 95 99 
Roanoke ee, 8%, 2nd 

OU WOR chek 66d eke ws iia aa 95 oe 
Rosemary, 7 14% 99 als 
Rowan Cotton Minke OB... 85 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. asin 92 
Sterlin Spinning See 92 101 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 95 100 
Victory vere Milis Co. tad 49 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... ae 65 
Wiscasset Mills Co....... 215 Say 


Leading Textile Shares Strong 





Many Loss-Taking Sales at Auctions— 
Large Increase in Blumenthal Earnings 


Boston, Dec. 5. 
EXTILE shares listed on the local 
exchange have displayed greater 
firmness than most other industrials, 
and the same is true of a number of 
textile stocks listed on the New York 


exchange. This has also character- 
ized transactions in high grade tex- 


and at the 
notable declines at 
14 points in 
and of 134 points 


tile shares over the counter 
auctions; the only 
the latter today were 
Pepperell to 109% 


in Arlington to 40. On the other 
hand, Plymouth Cordage advanced 


33% points to 69%, West Point 1% 
points to 141%, and Cabot 3 points to 
go. Most of the large blocks of stocks 
sold at today’s auctions and many of 
the odds and ends that changed hands 
were apparently of a loss-taking char- 
acter. This was particularly the case 
with Ipswich common and preferred, 
Sharp preferred, Hamilton Mfg. 
U. S. Worsted issues. 


and 


Following a decline on Friday of 
last week to 5614 American Woolen 
preferred worked up today as high as 
6134, and closed at 60, or a net ad- 
vance for the week of 154 points; the 


common in the meantime has _ sold 
within a range of 267g to 29, and at 


the close of 283 is up 34 of a point 
for the week. There was a marked 
increase today in demand for Amos- 
keag and from a low of 22% last 
week showed an advance of 1% 
points, closing today at 2314. Amos- 
keag bonds continue inactive and at 
897% are off 11% points for the week. 
Pacific has been in moderate demand 
within a range of 33 to 32 and closed 
today at 32%. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co 


The reported purchase by Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., plushes and allied 
fabrics, Shelton, Conn., of the prop- 
erty of the Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Bridgeport, Conn., attracts renewed 
interest to the rapid recovery in the 
former’s business, and also to the 
question as to whether payment of 
accruals on the preferred stock, now 
amounting to $24.50 a share, are likely 
to be affected by the company’s ex- 
pansion and the financing involved. 
The financial report for the third 
quarter of the fiscal year shows that 
the volume of business exceeded that 
of the two previous quarters by more 
than 40% with a net income for that 
quarter of $1,408,061, as compared 
with $646,053 for the same quarter of 
1927, and net earnings for the first 
nine months of 1928 of $1,928,987, as 
compared with $1,003,952 for the same 
period of 1927, and a total for 1927 
of $1,056,104. As unfilled orders are 


Ci 


much ahead of those for the same 
period of last year it is expected that 
the net for the final quarter will run 
at least $500,000, and net earn- 
ings for the year to about $10 a share 
on the after 
allowing preferred 
dividend requirements. Total accrued 
dividends the 23, 692 
preferred stock amounts to 


bring 


238,212 common shares, 
for the regular 
on shares of 
$590,000, 
and as the company has cleaned up its 
bank loans and accumulated a sizeable 
cash balance it is reasonable to expect 
that the preferred accruals 
paid in the near future, 


will be 


National Fabrice & Finishing Co. 


The National Fabric & Finishing 
Co., Inc., converters specializing in 


shoe fabrics and operating the Lowell 
(Mass.) Bleachery, reports a net loss 
for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 last 
of $283,902, which compares with a 
net profit for the previous fiscal year 
of $120,910. The actual operating 
loss was $56,238. Total current assets 
of $4,800,533 compare with $5,339,464, 
and current liabilities of $2,175,316 
compare with $2,504,467 at the end of 
the previous fiscal year. President 
Channing W. Souther reported to 


stockholders in part as follows: 

‘At the close of our fiscal year 
1927, the market for the basic mate- 
rials in which we deal had recently 
risen to the highest point in two 
years. Production by the mills was 


stimulated and, as is well known, over- 
production resulted, causing a steady 
decline in prices for over six months. 
This price decline unsettled our cus- 
tomers, who had accumulated  sub- 
stantial stocks on the rising market, so 
that they restricted themselves to the 
consumption of their own inventory, 
postponing all new purchases during 
the past year as long as possible. This 
policy depleted their inventories so 
that a normal replacement demand 
may now be expected. Today our un- 
filled orders are $1,850,000 as com- 
pared to $1,170,000 a year ago. 

“The fact that our sales showed a 
decrease of 25 per cent over the pre- 
vious year is attributable largely to 
the general conditions of the industry. 
This also affected the operation of our 
bleacheries as they suffered from lack 
of volume also. Our expenses have 
been reduced $249,000, or almost 19 
per cent. 


“Much time and effort have been 
expended on the Lowell plant, and 
rearrangement of machinery, the pur- 
chase of a few new machines to sup- 
plement the present equipment in order 
to accomplish new finishes, and a 
careful study of the labor efficiency 


has, we believe, put this plant into 
such shape that given a satisfactory 
volume of business it should make a 
profitable manufacturing unit. 

“The decrease in surplus for the 
year amounts to $283,902.71. It should 
be noted, however, that of this, $156,- 


828.45 is depreciation, $70,853.91 


prior year or non-recurring charges, 
leaving an operating loss of 
$56,228.35.” 

The income account for the last two 
fiscal years compares as follows: 

Years Ended Sept. 30, 

; 1928. 1927 
| ee a $8,805,259 $11,685,726 
Less, returns, al 


lowances 


discounts ..... 491.574 671.706 
Net sales an S.313. 885 11.014.019 
Cost of sales 7.381 9 567.708 


-191 


Gross 


profit on 


sales we ‘ 932,694 1,446,316 

Selling, general 

and administra 
tive expenses 1,067,227 1,316,806 
184,533 129,509 

Net loss bleach 
ery operations. . 22,999 *151,740 
Net operating loss. 157,533 *281,250 

Miscellaneous in 
come 35,454 26,941 
122,078 308,191 

Miscellaneous = ex 
a 90,988 117,078 
$213,066 $191,113 

Extraor @- 
inary charges... $70,835 $70,202 
Met 1a 66a sic ses $285,902 *$120,910 


* Profit. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
50 Ipswich, pfd......... -. 100 24 —§ 
110 B. B. & R. Knight, pfd. . 101%4 hy 
135 Old Colony Silk Co . 100 @ . accede 
665 Ipswich, Com.......+++6- 100 50c-61e --100 
10 Queen City...........-... 10 10 —3%& 
200 Sharp, pfd.......... .. 100 1% +14 
220 Hamilton Mfg . 100 13¢ 3« 
! International Cot., com. 100 1% lot 
} International Cot., com. 100 i lot . 
’ Lancaster, pfd 100 17% —™% 
25 Royal Weaving.... 100 199 +9 
10 N. E. So. pfd 100 14% +75 
2N. E. So com as 10 ° 
36 Roxbury Carpet, com... 3% —4} 
10 Plymouth Cordage . 100 694 3%, 
BP De ce cascdexsaee 194% % 
25 Connecticut, com 10 10c —1h 
25 Connecticut, Ist pfd bo 20% +2 
17 Hoosac, pfd r . 100 Ge dsvdus 
72 Natl. Fab. & Fin., com. 100 22 —Y 
30 Tremont & Suffolk 10 1 . 
73 Great Falls as alam 100 2-6% 
30 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 100 fle —9e 
100 1 S. Worsted, com . 1fe +3c 
GB Pepperell ccccccscccescses 100 109% —1% 
ee ae eee er 100 41% -+1% 
12 Cabot ies caaweves 100 90 +4 
54 Richard Borden........ - 100 84 —3% 
4 Weetamoee ..ccccccess 100 1 cccses 
5 Appleton, com... . 100 10 —4 
1 Troy Cotton & Woolen. 500 5 —1% 
220 Boston Mfg. pfd......... 100 251% +My 
SO DeMAGe: eeicscccsctncas 100 00 —1% 
121 Boston Wov. Hose, com. . 8 -—3% 
re 100 10 lod. .ceee 


100 Hamilton 


> 


2.566 Total. 


New Bedford Shares Quieter 


Seant Offerings and Expectations 
of Quiet Till Year-end 

New Beprorp, MAss.—Trading in 
mill shares in the New Bedford mar- 
ket has not been so active this week as 
in the preceding weeks during the 
month of November. Lack of good 
sized offerings, coupled with the fact 
that the last month of the year is 
usually one of the quietest, are held 
responsible for the slacking off in 
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Oscillating Looper Head for Sewing Flimsy Fabric. 
Can be Arranged for Sewing Single or Double Seams, as Desired. 


For Sewing Flimsy Goods 


This new Dinsmore development is especially designed 
for sewing gauzes, nettings, laces, chiffons, etc. It is 
readily installed on any of the Dinsmore traveling 
frames. Write for further particulars. 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. - - - - Salem, Mass. 


See cAiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 














YOUR FULL FASHIONED MILL 


Opportunities are offered in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District—the territory served by 
Central of Georgia Railway—to forward-looking 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery who are 
planning new mills or removal of serviceable machines 
to an uncongested section. Textiles, including full 
fashioned hose, are being produced and finished in 
increasing variety in the territory served by Central 
of Georgia lines. 


If you manufacture full fashioned hosiery or if you 
are considering doing so, do not overlook the oppor- 
tunity for greater success offered by locating your 
plant in this developing territory. We have facts of 
vital interest to textile manufacturers planning a 
Southern move. Write for these facts today. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL 





GEORGIA 
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Why Short-Weight Your Air? 


W HY keep the air in your mill 
skimmed of the moisture it de- 


serves? Why deprive your stock in 
process of this moisture content, too? 
Just hitch up a line of BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS. . . .and you can for- 
get about the atmospheric conditions in 
your mill. You can rest assured that 
the humidity is always up-to-scratch. 
And that the yarn’s regain is abso- 
lutely stationary. 


Write us for details. 


Special Bargains 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 22, Worth St. New York 


ctory, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


in machines that have been slightly used, 
really as good as new. Knitting—work— 
and stocking machines also the auxiliary 
parts, are offered you as a specialty with a 


guarantee like the factory one by:— 


WALTER ABICHT, Textilmaschinen, 
Apolda, Germany 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


ALESTER G. F 


Ci evreapennenee Solicited 


FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 


and offer our services in this line. 
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Financial—Continued 
trovsactions, and if the stocks hold 
their present average until the new 
year sets in, it is as much as most of 
the brokers expect. 
Good Showing by Wamsutta 
he fact that the annual financial 
statement issued by the Wamsutta 
Mills shows a manufacturing profit 
of approximately $37,000, after allow- 
ine almost $100,000 for depreciation 
ha. done much to hold the market 
1, and has offset to some extent the 
weakness that might have set in as a 
result of the losses shown by some of 
the other cotton mill corporations is- 
ing their balance sheets during the 
past month. It was generally antici- 
pated that owing to being closed down 
for practically one-half of the year 
owing to the strike, that the Wam- 
sutta, with its big overhead and larger 
plant than most of the other corpora- 
tions, would show a good-sized deficit. 
\Vhen it is taken into consideration 
that the Wamsutta has reduced its in- 


Stock Exchange in trying to get more 
of the New England textile securities 
listed on the exchange would be likely 
to happen with the proposal advanced 
from New York. It is generally re- 
garded as being desirable from many 
standpoints, especially if it would have 
the effect of increasing sales, but at 
the present time there is an absence 
of offerings except a few of the larger 
corporations. In most cases, a large 
majority of stock in the individual | 
units is held by a comparatively small 
group of investors. 


- 
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Spartan Mills Distribute Profits 
from Sale of Waterpowers 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The profits 
accruing from the sale of waterpower 
properties of Spartan Mills, totaling 
$200,000, are being divided among the 
stockholders of the company, accord- 
ing to announcement sent out by W. S. | 


| 
Montgomery, treasurer. 
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debtedness during the last five years The dividends are payable Jan. 2, to| MS 
by more than $3,000,000, one can bet- stock of record Nov. 24. The direc- | FOR SYNTHETIC YARNS WH 
ter form an idea of the possibilities of tors of the mills likewise declared divi- | MS 
this plant if business continues along dends on regular mill earnings of 4% | ’ No 90 UNIVERSAL SI 
the same lines as orders booked prevailed, Dec. 31. | _ Si 
through to the end of January. The , oy , 
= . ro | WA SKEIN-TO- N WINDER wy 
net quick assets are returned at $1,321, N Bedford / YS TO-BOBBI Ss 
832. Of the $180,000 paid out in divi- ew eator Quotations w) : ‘ S 
dends, $37,215 was taken from the (Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) % HE use of synthetic yarns, particularly as y 
< * J z ‘ it Asket P25 
operating gain, the remainder coming Acushnet Mills ......-++.. nen 64 | ww) filling, has spread to such an extent that a ] 
from the profit and loss account. Beacon ate ord een <9 = ‘2 MS large number of automatic and plain looms MS 
Trading in Wamsutta was around 50, Booth Mfg. Se — a 6 MS formerly using cotton filling are now weaving iS 
slightly better than prices realized ey ME a vevbssaes 72 77 lw) goods with synthetic varn filling. 7] 
previous to the presentation of the Butler Mtg. Gov 2 2.21 iis Sy : . Sy 
financial statement. Dartmouth Mfg. Co, com.. 8992 we The increasing use of delicate fibres brought [&%4 
: . artmout g. Co., pfd.. 80 eu % a . 7 
calles Sex Winker Basiecnnd Fairhaven Mills, pfd et a 6 S a real problem to the mills — how to get y 
Butler is another stock that con- Gosnold Mills, fd... ae iin a. Ss filling properly wound to meet their individual Sy 
oe a oe E Grinnell Mfg. Co. ° 54 58 > ; 
tinues to more than hold its own, and Hathaway Mig. Co..... 70 73 jw) requirements. MS 
shares changed hands at 38 to 40, a me aa on” a tee “ Ss Weavine sill ld . 1 hipvi w) 
: oS 0 aire aving se 2 ate s y 
Acushnet selling ala and'Ga¥, wilh deme Mfg. Co., fd... 7 44 | Sg 7 iving fe a coule not contemplate s upping iS 
some trading in fractional shares of Manomet Mills ........... - Ss their empty bobbins to the producers of synthetic SH 
one-fifth, at 11 to 12. Bristol eased N. B. Gotton Mills, com... 130 «| Sy yarns to be filled, and the manufacturers of Si 
° . ° e Oo eas 85 | © . 
oft a trifle, the selling price of 74 be- Neila ao... a Ss synthetic yarns could not be prepared to wind MS 
ine below the figure realized two Pogue Saget seo was ™ ie 4s economically on this great variety of bobbins. i) 
weeks ago, this despite the good show- ar Min wcsecevcccerss 300. . s Ss In addition, most weaving called for bobbins with MS 
ae _ haat nae is te otomska Mills ......... 39 43 3 
ing of the plant according to Quissett Mills Co., com.... a ee I] a bunch of synthetic yarn to be placed at the start WF 
financial statement. Cuitv is bid at 105 Quissett Mills Co., pfd.... 90 iat wy . = - . z ae ww) 
: : » Ne oe I EEL na tis ew cane veo _> of the winding at a proper location to function 
for the old stock, with a few shares Taber Mill ............... oes 57% J . . ‘ 
ae . — Wamsutta Mills |........: 4°46 49 a with the loom feeler motion. Oo 
selling without the dividend at 60 to Whitman Mills .. 16% 17% 3 Sy 
62. Holmes preferred has advanced T atisfactory i i 4 
os S * tong - ad S The satisfactory solution of this problem came [&Y 
steadily during the last few weeks, re- Fall River Mills Stock 4 through weaving mills buying their synthetic WJ 
cently selling as high as 48. Dart- ve 11s OcKS 1} yarns in skei . 2 : : ‘ ¥ 
‘3s yarns in skeins from the producers, and installing (WJ 
ith common and Dartmouth pre- (Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 7] UNIVERSAL N TINDERC : ~ ww) 
rred have both gained slightly, 7 Bid Asked Y ie I ‘1 wild Ce ee y 
ne . , x . ° 
X. shawena falling off slightly in the Algonquin Printing Co..... 305... 3 pre F or ” attachment, ond ; windiag . theix yi 
asking price, thowals the stock aanin Arkwright Mills '......... sz of Ss illing direct from skein to bobbin to meet the Sy 
changed hands at 48. Nonquitt sold Borden Mfg. Co. Richard. TT S mill’s individual loom requirements. Sy 
of ; rde PROM a 0 ‘ 
at 2514 and 26%. anmes iaiie ar Co PS wo) —— See cllso TF} 
} q ‘ ourne Mills Co.......... on 45 wy CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE ww) 
Exchange Trading Doubted eens a. ae w) ——— WH 
Doubt is expressed here that the Cornell Seren ese ee “8 WZ ws 
as - ere as 30 
: : SS S 
posal of the New York Cotton Ex- aoe a See ebeaneevecce : S UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY MS 
change for trading in the securities Flint Mills neraraenane tes 12 “es MS PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA Ss 
ot cotton manufacturing corporations, om — ea: co ene ¥s 18 \ NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA " MATLANTA WI 
Sit ilar to those applying to the trad- King Philip Mile. pened ** 460 s DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS WZ 
ing in other securities on the New a habe te (com.). . ba 10 7 ww) 
zaure 4 a a es ose 
\ tk Stock Exchange, could be car- Lincoln Mfg. i ae a 35 
d into effect. Scarcity of a suffi- a og _ ve eeeeee bs 112 
are: ; erchants Mfg. Co....... 2 jes 
rent floating supply of stock to make Rervangenestt Ly Sir oi 25 
bs lor ¢ , i . Osborn BOW) cccese e 4 
‘ a active trading, added to the re Parker Mills a Rey he we or 
‘uctance of a number of the corpora- Parker Mills BED Fas os os cas 
E tions . grim Mills ............ eos 120 
: is to publish frequent statements Of gigsmore Mfg. Co........ 105112 
5 earnings and financial condition are are Mills SMR es aae wens ae 10 
ey . a 7 
>‘ of the principal drawbacks to any a —*. a. a. 
: h plan. It is pointed out by brokers Union Cotton Mfg. Co.. 61 66 
that the experience of the Boston weetamoe Mills .........— 


wompeness Mills 
Weeta ill 
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JACQUARD RAYON 
BED SPREADS 


FANCY JACQUARD TURKISH TOWELS 
JACQUARD RAYON DRAPERY DAMASKS 
AND TAPESTRY GOODS 





GREY ARMY DUCK 


“STANDARD?” 30 in., 8.42 OZ. 
ALSO ALL SHADES 28% in., 8.42 OZ. DYED 
ARMY DUCKS 
Bronze 


Olive Drab Forrest Green 


Mineral Hong Kong Sand Shades 













Manufacturers of the 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


CALWOOD CORPORATION 


(SOLE SELLING AGENTS) 
52 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Stability ~ Security 


iii 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 
ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS _ PROCESSING CO. 
recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 
Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 


numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg.., 
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CHATTANOOGA 





Nilsen Ue 


MERCERIZED 4 


NE yy 
N.C. 4 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 79 Adelaide Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
TENNESSEE 
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line Yarns Advance in Chat- 


tanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—General ad- 
vances in the price of combed and 
mercerized yarn featured the week 
ending Dec. 1, in the Chattanooga 
yarn market. The advance in two-ply 
mercerized yarn prices was announced 
Saturday by a leading local broker 
to become effective on Dec. 3. 

Perhaps the outstanding trend of 
the week was in the heavy buying of 
rayon yarns. An _ unusually large 
poundage of this type yarn has been 
contracted for delivery during Decem- 
ber, January and even February. The 
price for 150 denier rayon in skeins 
was $1.50 a pound. Thrown silk re- 
mained at the old price level at $5.70. 

There was noticeable increase in de- 
mand for mercerized and combed 
yarns, although there was little inter- 
est in carded yarns which remained on 
the old price basis of 32 to 33c for 10s 
and 34% to 35c for 20s. 

Combed singles advanced tc a Ib., 
while two-ply mercerized advanced 2c 
on counts up to 50s and tc on those 
over that count. New prices on 60s-2 


is 83c, while 20s-2 are 61c and 8os-2 


- hesitant 








Will Spinners’ Margins Widen? 





Quotations Were Firm 


When 
Philadelphia. 


the raw material 
displayed a more 
declining several 
and early this week, 
continued firm and un- 
changed. This indicates spinners are 
taking advantage of their present 
strong position, many of them report- 
ing a well sold-ahead condition until 
the first of February, and are en- 
deavoring to widen their spinning 
margins by holding for former 
though cotton declined slightly. While 
there are a number who predict this 
will cause an overproduction of yarns 
in the near future by additional 
spindles starting and night shifts, a 
majority feel cotton and yarns are both 
definitely headed for higher ground in 
the coming weeks and although it may 
be difficult for spinners to widen the 
present margin, it is felt yarns will 


LTHOUGH 

market has 
tendency, 
days late last 
yarns have 


prices 


Cotton 


Declined 


statistical position and yarns. are im- 
proving from the 
from week to week, 
stating the large business 
that has been passed during the last 
sixty days has placed a large number 
of the most important spinners in the 
South in an independent position for 
six to eight weeks ahead. While it 
is admitted such reports may be exag- 
gerated and spinners will have to book 
new business in 
ready to 
market is 


sellers’ standpoint 
many dealers now 


volume of 


dealers here 
that the present 
distinctly in favor of the 
seller and it is not so much a question 
of where to sell good yarn but rather 
a problem where to locate a spinner 
in position to make the deliveries 
specified by the manufacturer. 
Last Two Months Active 

There has been active trading in 
both weaving and knitting varns since 
the first of September and although 


January, 


are agree 


COTTON YARNS 


will become active buyers the last two 
weeks as was true a year ago when 
many dealers experienced one of the 
most active seven-day periods of the 
year the last week of 
Manufacturers in most weaving lines 
in this section state they are receiving 
a good volume of new goods business 
and this indicates continued good in- 
terest in yarns after the first of the 
year is probable. 

\s is usually 


December. 


true sales this week 
were delayed by those who preferred 
to postpone purchases until after the 
report published Dec. 8. 
Smaller interest from 
and a more hesitant early in 
the week in the market had 
little or no effect upon spinners who 
continued to quote prices as high 
last week, and dealers found that it 
was more difficult to drive bargains 
with spinners than previously. Spin- 
ners refused to accept less than 38c 
for an average grade 20s-2 warp and 
although dealers had sold little at this 
level, except in better quality, early in 
the week, 
reported where 
been refused by 


crop Was 

manutacturers 
feeling 
cotton 


as 


instances 
had 


considerable 


there were many 
offers of 372C 


spinners, 





$1.07. In the combed field the latest at least follow the raw material mar- less active demand is possible during poundage being volved. . 
quotations on combed singles are 42 ket upwards. the first two weeks of this month, Knitting Interest Spotty 
to 43¢ for 18s and 73 to 75¢ for 7os. Cotton is admittedly in a strong dealers anticipate that manufacturers Weavers have been in the market 
. 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) : Singles : 
Deuhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality IP arabe 5 karts we —41%4 30s . et .+++.49 —5O 
Single Skeins or wee—Caee Twist) 14s a Rtaent 42 38s . ...51 —52 
SRE idves¥0i0d eueden 32%4—33 20s va oe 87 16s ve — —42% 40s . 53 —04 
10s 3314—34 P45 5 a 38 18s ‘ ~- 13 50s 58 —59 
BOR bcatics eT ew ibew'e 3814—3914 20s . = a Seer 62 —65 
ie... ... 85 —36% 300 . i@ —#] 24s ani — —46 Wicks oantaedys weeeeed2 —T5 
16s ..385%—36 40s ighaey wane eee Sal 28s . — —49 80s .82 —85 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes : 
83-2 eGR ee Oe ee Mercerized Cones—(Combed. Ungassed) 
10s-2 .338%—34% 30s-2 $]! 12 268-2 wate 62 —63 80s-2 ‘ 1 07—1 10 
12s-2 34144—35 36s-2 Beans 16 1642 308-2 63 —64 Singles 
l4s-2 35144—36 10s-2 — —48 368-2 66 —67 DO Sika capniane masta scan — —78 
WORM Beica S385 pica tc saree ned - —36% 40s-2 High Breakage a 52 105-2 68 —70 ie 55 iia its oS 0h te beck ace — —83 
SO ce ee ee ee a ee ie 56 ee 73° —T75 isa wale sca ewik- he Bacteiey — —) 
RERM Sosk Sis accacgss co) ee ee 60 —6l a an a as 6.0 0 oegareiaticas 75 —T7 GIS Sc dicinlacrasiatn wie atelg eins — —!l1 0 
Si Ww GOs-2 eee ee PGi PAR ime woawecan — —)] 15 
10s = 9 — 7 39) PME ds 6 es DORNER Shes 95 —98 MEN ila atk bade weee as — —!l 45 
? 341% 24s... 
- - 2 ee — Pete ene een ences , “ Peeler—(Super Quality) 
: ‘+ : ‘ - — bie Pe Thee kee es Meters ce Cees <a = - Single Cones 
MRRP Ee ears Wowie cabuae aaa 36 —36 pe dialataie ha wixs kines 48 —49 
dame . “Sa Carded Combed Carded Combed 
ee eae res 10s 37 38 15 17 26s 12 5 52 D4 
"PS ee ounce an ly — a l4s 38 —39 16 18 30s 14 16 54 —56 
ek 35 351, 96.9 pe aE 16s 38144—391%4 47 19 36s 17 19) 58 60 
BOND co ccicacccssnss «oe 12 — oe a a o —s -o -e 
NEG ais ne hc Uae eee eee 36 —36% 40s ordinary .....48 —49 ae 39% 10% +0 St oo 66 OS 
MME. asa aeancswcee wn 36144—37 BNR ee ads ada ngehee =e 24s 4 42 5] — OUs : (2 - 
3-2 a ee RN Sr 8 et og 61 —62 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 ond 4- ol tn and tubes: tinged, 30 white, 32 203-2 19 51 10s-2 58 60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame yen 245-2 51 53 -50s-2 : 65 68 
OO et ma ts ye 013 PRs as a EN al gy 36 —36% IRs-2 53 5d 60s-2 Oe eee 70 —75 
WME i bad coMee Wicuitnsae 32144—33 SORE ete acs — —37 20s-2 BA mete IS Sire iva cane vinekand 80 —85 
- Sock ies woe eiatal ea = —33% 2s ..... wececeeeee <= 38 368-2 56 —58 Nis Stic as .95 —1 00 
8 Erte sacaok woe. O0%—34 | 38 —39 , 4 
Ree Te ae 34 —3414 30s tying ir We ee 40 —41 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarne—Skeins. Tuber or Cones. 2 3. and tpl 
PERS ea eats ten avenged 344%4—35 30s extra aneley..s 2.).: 41 —42 Peeler Sakelarides 
Re iid nnunttvaie’ MD AOR. ones once. Se 47 —48 Average Best Average Bew 
si eee 24s .56—57 62—63 85 90 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) ee a 88 93 
F Warps. Skeine and Cones SOGe oko wa sek ov ane eee 67—68 90 95 
tea dl ,  yaewincssesisseens 58 —59 MMU sso wastes xe sans 66—67 71—72 94 99 
308-2 ..49 —S5l ME aia aaa ce trate Sine a 62 —65 WN Os 45 oe taneas 71—72 76—77 99 1 04 
OS eae Ri hc ea ee 51 —52 I snsestte ect dineiehahvenie ae eae icc aliatctirenhssiaibecdneed 76—77 81—82 1 04 1 09 
Ee etn ous Se 53 —55 7 are 84 —86 60s . 86—87 91—92 1 14 119 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Dec. 
For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 77. 


noted. 


eee 


For staple cotton prices, see 


5. They 


page 79. 


do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Tranklin St. James Building 
‘Hicu Point, N.C. Boston, Mass. READING, PA, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


for medium sized quantities wanted 
for January and February shipments, 

| trades making offers including 
;\ush manufacturers, the latter taking 
small to medium lots for those ship- 
inents, a majority of spinners of this 
ype of yarn being well-sold ahead for 
several weeks. There has been a less 
active request for ordinary grades of 
-arded knitting yarn but spinners pro- 
ducing a slow or double carded quality 
yr underwear trade state they have 
experienced a fair to good interest 
this week for light-weight counts, one 
important factor in this group report- 
ing contracts calling for deliveries 
during the next three months placed 
on basis of 41c for 30s. 


There has been a distinct improve- 
ment in demand for combed yarns, 
single and ply during the last two 
months and combed spinners in many 
instances are in a better position so 
far as business in hand is concerned 
than at any time this year. Gaston 
county mills are well sold ahead for 
at least four weeks according to one 
large member of that group. These 
spinners have not been able to widen 
their spinning margins and bulk of 
this large volume of business will 
show them little profit, this condition 
being evident at the present time, spin- 
ners asserting that they are only able 
to break even when they run their 
mills on day and night schedules to 
reduce overhead. 


Combed Mergers Coming 


Combed spinners are known to be 
considering ways and means of bet- 
tering their present condition. Bulk 
of the output of these spinners goes 
to mercerizers although a larger pro- 
portion of sales during the last few 
weeks has been taken by weavers, 
mercerizers having displayed little in- 
terest. It has been stated that a suffi- 
ciently large percentage of ply combed 
imns go to the mercerizers that the 
itter trade determines the position of 
lis group of spinners. There have 
been several propositions advanced to 
ice combed spinners in a more fa- 
rable position, allowing them to 
ike a profit, where only losses have 
been reported by many in the past 
months, and it is possible interesting 
innouncements in this connection may 
he made during the coming year. 


\ 
] 
i 
+] 
} 


p 
\ 
1 


l'wo-ply mercerized yarn quotations 
vere raised on Monday, advances of 
irom one to two cents being made 
inging 60s-2 to an 83c level, repre- 
nting an increase of one cent over 
former level. This change was 
ide necessary, according to mercer- 
by increasing firmness in 
mbed yarns. Spinners are holding 
er counts of combed at higher 
due to larger demand and 
ength of the raw material market 
s imparted firmness to the coarser 
ints. Active trading in mercerized 
rns was not reported last week, just 
ore the advance, as occurred before 
previous change in prices, manu- 
turers already being covered well 
id 


ers 


ices 


Aberfoyle Announces New Mer- 
cerized Yarn Prices 
PHILADELPHIA.—Aberfoyle M fg. 
Co. announced changes in mercerized 
yarn prices to become effective Dec. 
3, the new prices representing ad- 


vances of one to two cents.. New 
quotations are as follows: 
as auras wae akin ead ob sadves'ere $0 60 
eRe Se ee | ee eee 62 
ME so ctcaanalic re aatases dn eak 63 
Ne rala Sts tsa eas wonle-scawak ace & 66 
ME a dicate s Oba age dress * 0.0% 68 
ee DAO Sa ee ee 75 
ara ck a/scia wee Ven + ck hae oe 83 
UA asia a grea ees AI <u acatige 95 
NS ch Loeiee a wirase wees be camer s 1 07 
DE elle G clinv.ch 5 4s macanaaetn 1 45 
MG ARS. Bax s ob Skee sees sedtees 1 75 
ao sido aber eik ste ece eee 2 15 


Spinners Demand Profit 
Asking Prices Advanced in Face 


of Cotton’s Decline 

BOSTON.—A decline of a_ half 
cent per pound in cotton futures since 
Wednesday of last week has not 
checked the upward price trend of 
practically all active varieties of cot 
ton yarns and has only served to em- 
phasize the independent attitude of 
the majority of spinners of carded 
yarn. Medium and coarse count 
carded weaving yarns apparently are 
in the strongest position, with carded 
knitting varns lagging somewhat and 
with most combed yarns showing 
least strength. The price position of 
the latter, however, has been strength- 
ened by the latest advances in mer- 
cerized yarns. 


Undoubtedly the latest bulletin of 
the carded yarn section of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute has exerted a 
considerable influence in stiffenin 
the price position of spinners, this bul- 
letin disclosing the strong position 
of unsold stocks and the unprofitable- 
ness of recent prices as figured on a 
replacement cost basis. Little was dis 
closed in this bulletin that had not 
previously been noted in effect in these 
columns, but emphasis by the Institute 
unquestionably has been a_ beneficial 
influence. 


Dealers who were having no diffi- 
culty last week in locating carded 
weaving yarns that they could:sell on 
a basis of 37%c for 20s-2 warps of 
average grade are now finding it prac- 
tically impossible to get a good yarn 
below a basis of 38'%c; for a top grade 
of 20s-2 warps 40c is the bottom and 
on 30s-2 warps it is around 45c, with 
average grades of the latter quoted at 
42 to 43c. Tinged grades of 30s-2 
carded warps that were sold back in 
October as low as 37'%c and last week 
were still to be had at 39c are this 
week held at 41 to 41%c. Carded 
hosiery yarns have not appreciated as 
much as weaving yarns but 32%c ic 
the bottom for an average grade of 
10s cones with more spinners holding 
for 3c. 

Most southern spinners want a basis 
of 44c for 18s combed peeler cones 
and the m‘nimym eastern 
sp'nners is 48&c. the best 


of most 


Some of 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 
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Thread Company 


Riverside, 
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Burlington County, N. J. 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


———— 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W?S0R ieGaee ot 


MERCERIZED OTTON.YARNS, Si. 


NOVELTY YAFN Poucle, Bourette and COTTON WARPS 2" Beams, Jacks, 


Spirals in Cotton, Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 

















GATE ens 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 












ATLANTA, GA. 
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Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40’s 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Tryon, S. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 





Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 








Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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78 CHAUNCY STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 


30's te 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 








WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 
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Henderson-Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


—— 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plied—Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Troy, N. Y. 
North 59 


Henderson, N. C. 
Tel. 9905 


2 Ps 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


southern spinners who were _ free 
sellers of combed weaving yarns a few 
weeks ago on a basis of 63c for 60s-2 
are now getting 65c; eastern spinners 
have advanced asking prices but are 
finding it difficult to secure business 
at prices any higher than were quoted 
a month ago. Thread yarns, how- 
ever, are in better demand and moder- 
ate advances have been established on 
these. 


Progress in Textile Engineering 
(Continued from page 29) 


ishing. More products are being 
manufactured that really fit the pur- 
pose intended than ever before, these 
products being used mostly for in- 
dustrial purposes. This is a decided 
advance and offers an opportunity for 


the keen woolen manufacturer to 
widen his field. 
Pressed: Few advances have been 


made in this branch, as a majority of 
the products are generally low grade 
felts used for shoes, slippers, etc. 
Mills are generally in the same old 
rut in both styling and manufacturing. 
There has been some little progress, 
however, particularly in control of 
weights, dyeing and finishing. 
Knit Goods 

‘he knit goods branch of the in- 
dustry has made no radical individual 
advances, but there has been a decided 
general improvement due primarily to 
the better rayon obtainable and refine- 
ments in machinery and equipment. 
Progress has been made in better 
methods of lubricatimg denier rayon, 
use of finer gauge machines, simpler 
methods of finishing, increase in use 
of full fashioned hosiery machinery, 
increase in amount of all-rayon 
hosiery, use of spun rayon in various 
kinds of knit goods, especially hosiery, 
more and better humidification in 
some few mills and tendency to stand- 
ardize sizes when possible. 


Conclusion 
The textile industries in Great 
and Europe, particularly the 


Britain 
latt are making great efforts to 
secure basic facts and information by 
‘hemical, physical and mechanical re- 
search, far more so on the average 
han we are doing in this country. 
This is, of course, a decided forward 
step and will be of great assistance to 
broadening their markets. On the 
other hand, it will be many years be- 
fore the European mills, or those in 
Britain, will be using the re- 
ibly improved methods of man- 
igement and definite control of pro- 
ng that gave been so successful 
ill number of progressive mills 
country. 


Strenuous competition, with little or 
no its, will force us to make more 
r progress in machinery and 
eq ent, as well as management and 
methods of processing mentioned 
abo 

The keen American manufacturer. 
wit 


e aid of research, better man- 
agement and processing methods, does 
herefore, have to fear European 


competition. American ingenuity, 
progressiveness, plus some kind of a 
tariff, will surely more than offset any 
condition brought about from the com- 
petition of foreign goods. 

This report is a compilation of the 
findings and experiences of many men 
in the industry. It is realized, how- 
ever, that no matter how broad the 
scope of the Executive Committee of 
the Textile Division, it cannot know 
of every development in the industry. 
Any information on definite progress 
not included in this report would 
therefore be welcomed by _ our 
Committee. 

James W. Cox, Jr., Chairman. 


Optimistic Yarn Market 





Present Is Merely Lull Between 
Active Periods, Sellers Say 

NEW YORK.—Cotton yarn sales 
for the month of November are re- 
ported to be as large and in some 
cases larger than those of October. 
Some sellers consider that they have 
just experienced one of the best and 
most active months that they have had 
for the last three or four years. 
Throughout the month there was a 
generally sustained demand with a 
gradual increase in the size of orders, 
and buyers in general have covered 
well into the first quarter of 1929. 

Since the Thanksgiving Day holi- 
day the activity has somewhat less- 
ened. Many of the trade are waiting 
to see what the reaction of the cotton 
market will be to the Government crop 
report issued on Dec. 8. Opinion is 
expressed that with that out of the 
way, buying should resume. It is also 
felt that by the middle of this month 
most mills will have finished taking in- 
ventory and will then be in a more 
suitable frame of mind to consider 
their yarn requirements for the fu- 
ture. 

There is still dickering going on be- 
tween consumers, dealers and spin- 
ners, but with more success from the 
sellers’ standpoint. Spinners are very 
bullish and their ideas are seldom met 
unless the customer is badly in need 
of merchandise. Those that are fairly 
well covered for the next 60 days, and 
many seem to be, are determined to lo- 
cate yarns at prices lower than those 
prevailing. 

The asking price for 30s-2 is 42 to 
43c, but purchasers are still trying to 
buy at 40 to 41c. This situation seems 
to be rapidly smoothing itself out as 
mills are well sold up and have a 
greater feeling of independence. 
Nearby yarns are very hard to get. 

Knitting yarns appear to be a little 
more active, although still spotty. One 
sale was reported as being “a large 
order taken by one customer for de- 
livery through March.” 

Prices on insulating yarns have been 
unsatisfactory for the spinners, but~it 
is said that there has been more suc- 
cess in both sides getting together and 
consummating the sale at a_ price 
nearer to the asking figure. Some 
12s-2 tinged were sold at 32c, which 





Cooperation 


NE of the reasons for Cannon’s 

popularity among progressive mill 
men is the attitude of its helpful or- 
ganization. 


Frankly, we get almost as big a “kick”’ 
out of helping a customer as in closing 
a sale. An organization of our size, 
spinning our own yarns and distribut- 
ing them through a wide selling or- 
| ganization, is many times in a position 
| to render service of a practical, usable 
nature. Wecan make your yarns in the 
particular twist, put-up and uniformity 
of quality which you require. 





You know of Cannon Yarns. Get ac- 
quainted, too, with the helpful spirit of 
the Cannon personnel. 


_ THE CANNON MILLS 





| INC. 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 


Resources Behind You 


NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 
Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment—thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


v not considered exceptional, but 
sti!) was higher than could be ob- 
tamed the week previous. Some of 
the electrical trade, which have been 
buving in a hand-to-mouth fashion, 
are now looking ahead a little farther 
an are in the market for a fair sized 
quantity for January delivery. 
he users of 8s, 10s, 12s, and 16s, 
ee and four ply yarns for bag sew- 
twine are expected to be in the 
market this month, 
hat they 


and the feeling is 
for the next two 


will cover 
or three months. 


Cotton Waste More Active 


Southern Contracts 
Lower Prices on Threads 
BOSTON.—An increase in the ac- 
of the waste market coincided 
1 rather heavy spot buying of cot- 





tivity 


wit 


ton. Domestic and foreign consumers 
apparently realize there is no longer 
anything to be gained 
purchases. 


by delaying 
Ginning and con- 
sumption statistics dispel the hopes, it 
of any more favorable basis 
ior mill buyers and consumers. 

Every grade of waste from the top 
to the bottom is fairly active with the 
exception of threads. The thread sec- 
tion shows a slight improvement with 
an occasional flurry in demand but the 
increased use of wiping rags, im- 
ported and domestic, as well as wiping 
rags woven in the South particularly 
for this purpose have cut into the 
machined waste proposition. 

Southern contracts are now nearing 
completion. Prices paid on wastes 
are it is said on the whole slightly 
higher than those of a year ago ex- 
cepting in the case of threads, contract 
prices on which are approximately 2c 
per pound lower on the colored and 
Ic on the white. 

In current market the best comber 
brings around 18c or 87-88% of spot. 
while peeler strips bring about 17c or 
82%, with good upland strips on a 
flat basis of 16 to 16%c. These latter 
strips are strong and active. At no 
time in recent months has the supply 
been normal. 


their 


is said, 


Imports of cotton waste into Bos- 
ton for September totalled 257,000 
pounds of which amount 154, 000 
pounds came from England at 7%c; 
from France, 61,000 pounds at 5c; 
from Japan, 42,000 pounds at 9c. 
Imports into New York for Septem- 
ber amounted to 893,000 pounds. 
From Mexico came the largest con- 
signment of 190,000 pounds at 7c; 
from England 160,000 pounds at 4%c; 
from Belgium, 156,000 pounds at 
4\4c: from the Netherlands, 147,000 
pounds at 4c; from Germany, 140,000 
pounds at 3%c; from Japan, 56,000 





pounds at ge. 
Current Quotations 
Nominal 
Peeler comber ..........- 17%—18 ke. 
PONT StHIPR oo. cece ea ewes 16%—1 "7c. 
Sak. ROO <icdicakacs nen 16 —17c. 
Choice W illowed fly........ 9 —10¢c. 
thoic Willowed picker..... 64%4— Te. 
Das: BtripG | Dart. < nm cola oi 18 —19¢. 
Linters (mill run).......-. 6%4— The 
poolers (single) .........-. 11 —12c. 
Fine White cop............ 13 —14¢e. 


New York Representative for 
Armstrong-Winget Mills 


H. Gray Dolliver has been ap- 
pointed representative in the New 
York territory for the Armstrong- 


Winget Mills, selling direct to the 
trade combed yarns spun by 12 mills 
formerly selling their product through 
the Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., Phila- 
delphia. Main offices of the Arm- 
strong-Winget group are located at 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, being 
in charge of A. W. Latta. Mr. Dol 
liver will make his headquarters at 
40 Worth St., New York, and will 
now be in position to offer the trade 
im that market a wide range of counts 
spun by the various mills of this group 
of combed spinners. 





Dr. Guy King Elected President | 


of Southeastern Foreign Trade 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Movement 
to secure the next annual meeting of 
the Southeastern Foreign Trade con- 
ference has been given emphasis by 
the election of Dr. Guy King, export 
manager of the National Yarn & 
Processing Co of this city as its presi- 
dent. Manufacturers of Chattanooga 
interested in exports have 
an invitation for the body to meet 
here next fall. Dr. King is perhaps 
one of the outstanding foreign trade 
authorities of the South and his selec 


extended 


tion as head of the body is taken as 


a compliment to both Dr. and 


Chattanooga. 


King 





Waste Dealers Issue “Salvage 
Bulletin” 


The National Association of Waste 


Material Dealers is now issuing a 
“Salvage and Reclamation Bulletin” 


which is described as the official or- 
gan of the Salvage Division. 

The paper summarizes association 
activities and lists new or used equip 
ment offered on sale by members of 
the Salvage Division. 


The Troy (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., | 


have been sold to the Wilbur Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of New York City. 
company has a developing program for 
their new purchase, and will in the near 
future double the capacity of the pres- 
ent mill, which will give 10,000 spindles. 
It is the purpose of the new company 
to build another 10,000-spindle unit 
within the next few years. The officers 
of the Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc., are 
Arthur Van Gelder, president and 
treasurer, Henry H. Abrams, secretary, 
both of New York; Milton Ensor, man- 


ager and southern representative, of 
Troy, N. C., who will look after the 
details locally. The product will be 


sold exclusively through the Van Gelder 
Yarn Co., Inc., of New York. The Troy 
Cotton Mills Co. was headed by the fol- 
lowing officers, E. O. Anderson, presi- 
dent, J. L. Staten, vice-president, both of 
Charlotte, N. C., Milton Ensor, secre- 
tary and treasurer, of Troy, N. C. 
Salter Mills, Saugus, Mass., is the 
name under which the former U. S. 
Worsted Corp. Mill will be operated bv 
M. Salter & Sons, Chelsea, Mass. The 
plant has been renovated and refitted for 
the manufacture of wool shoddy and 
operation will begin in about a month. 


This | 





(J.B JAMIESON COMPANY 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARN Aone rnana 


AND NUMBERS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Weaving-COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


¢ 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Werth St., 
New York 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


WE SELL 


For Woolen Mills } DIRECT 


a Specialty 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GO PH ELPHIA NEW YORK 


et Laat My yy .“ 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westronk, Main See 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY caer. DIRECT 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
[ERCERIZED "SPECIAL 
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a Buy d 

Cott Test / 
Arguments may be empty 
words and the man with 
the strongest voice and 
the weakest side may 
win. Scott Testing Ma- 
chines settle arguments— 
dispel doubt. Their “say 
so” is final and leaves no 
room for argument. Uni- 
formity in finished prod- 
uct depends upon uni- 
formity in raw material. 
Accurate tests to estab- 
lish standards makes for 
uniformity. 










RYERSON] [fl 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


FROM STOCK 
Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
end Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Bars, 


Josepu T. Ryerson & SON inc. 


Milwauk Louis, 


Elosinmati pak, © “Cievetand, au 


YOUR OWN LABORATORY 
dim THE COST | 


Anal ysis 





Comparison 
Inspection 
Investigation 
Use this service for 
FIBRES 
YARNS 
FABRICS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
27 ALBANY ST..BOSTON, MASS. 





NEWNAN.GA. 


t New York Ofece, 5 Beekman St. 
TANKS-TOWERS-BOILERS 
KIERS CASTINGS 





BRANCH OFFICES 

NEW YORK wn Y 

@ sn). 165 BROADWAY 
> es A 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


| The Halliwell Company | 
: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 





SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


MERCERIZED YARNS 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 








Device, 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.., Bristol, R. 1. 
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THE “MURDOCK” | 


Rasp Veur Gelatin, Sly euteped wih 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goeds 


Murdock & Geb Co., F®ASLIN 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. BE .Cer. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


’ BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boscheri 
Press Co., Inc. 

’ 388 West Water St 

SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
ED STOCK 


For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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READ 
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CLEARING HOUSE?| 
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Advances Meet Southern Selling “* 
While Awaiting the Report ~~ 


HE approach of the final and last 

Government crop estimate of the 
season had a restricting effect on 
business in the cotton futures mar- 
kets during the week. Not many ex- 
pressions of uncertainty as to the 
showing of the report were heard in 
local trade circles, the most general 
idea being, apparently, that it would 
prove within 200,000 bales either way 
of the Nov. 1 indication of 14,133,000 
bales. Such a change in estimates of 
the supply, it was quite generally 
agreed, would have little effect on 
values as a long range proposition. 
Nevertheless there was the possibility 
of a surprise which combined with 
other factors of a character to pro- 
mote caution, caused more or less 
evening-up of outstanding accounts. 
\t the high prices of Nov. 27, the 
market showed an advance of about 
3'2 to 334c per pound as compared 
with the low levels of last Septembe1 
Technically the position of the market 
had eased on this advance and the 
disposition to take profits above the 
20%c level was promoted by reports 
of a continued low spot basis in the 
South. This was supposed to mean 
that spots were still freely available. 

Continued reports of favorable 
prospects for business in cotton goods 
in the domestic markets and favor- 
able advices from Manchester as well 
as reiterations of bullish views of the 
statistical position have failed to 
stimulate buying during the recent 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Nov. 28 High Low Dec. 5 Change 


December --- 20.60 20.95 20.15 2.38 —.22 
iF ary 20.53 20.79 20.05 20.34 —.19 
February 20.54 20.68 20.13 20.34 —.20 
March 20.55 20.79 20.08 20.35 20 
April cise 20.51 20.65 20.13 20.32 —.19 
M 20.47 20.70 20.03 20.28 —.19 
J 20.37 20.50 19.98 20.16 —.21 
: 20.25 20.48 19.80 20.04 —.21 
August oa 20.10 20.25 19.70 19.99 —.20 
September .... 19.90 20.00 19.50 19.70 —.20 
October ...... 19.68 19.85 19.27 19.49 —.19 
. 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Nov. 30.... 20.65¢ 19.57¢ ciceus 
Saturday, Dec, 1 20.60 19 .59¢ ay 
M uy, Dec. 3... 20. 40¢ 19. 35¢ 10.73d 
Tuesday, Dee. 4.... 20.45¢ 19.49¢ 10.694 
W esday, Dec. 5. 20.55e¢ 19.55¢ 10.774 
Thursday, Dec. 6.. 20.35¢ 19.35¢ 10.74d 
~ . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Dec. 5 week year 
‘ 19.95 662,646 
N leans 19.55 361,576 
M 19.25 60,976 
S t 19.62 56, 801 
19.50 44,212 
W : 45, 300 
N 19.¢ 96, 813 
E 20.1 1, 063 
N k 20.5 17,619 213,124 
H 19.¢ 99 
\ » 
M 18.8: 5 
i 19.060 ' 
' . 18.82 28, 218 2,731 











period of readjustment. Whether this 


has been due entirely to the tempor- 
ary effect of a weakened technical 
position in futures, or to a feeling 
that favorable trade conditions so far 
as yet developed, were fully dis- 
counted by the late November ad- 
vance to 20.83 for January contracts, 
is a question. Perhaps it has been 
the easier technical position that has 
been reflected in the market. 

Private reports published in ad- 
vance of the Government’s crop and 
ginning figures seemed to have little 
effect on the market. Figures on the 
indicated crop ranged from 13,804,000 
up to 14,388,000 and averaged just a 
shade over 14,000,000 bales. Private 
figures on the ginnings ranged from 
12,300,000 up to 12,550,000 and aver- 
aged 12,398,000 bales. An element of 
uncertainty which was felt with ref- 
erence to the showing of the Govern 
ment report was in connection with 
the acreage. With the report as of 
Dec. 1 which was expected this morn 
ing (Dec. 8), the Crop Reporting 
Board publishes figures on the acre 
age under cultivation and remaining 
for harvest. The ginnings to Dec. |! 
might be expected to represent about 
88.6% of the crop on past perform- 
ances. 

The following table shows Wed 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country. 
with the usual comparisons 


Market Nov. 27 Dec. 5 Chg yeal Sales 
Galveston 20.15 19.95 2 19.45 10,406 
New Orleans 19.77 19.55 22 19.27 21,320 
Mobile » - 19.45 19.25 —20 19.20 607 
Savannah 19.69 19.62 7 19.44 99 
Norfolk 19.94 19.63 41 «(19.83 2,975 
New York 20.80 20.55 25 19.65 1,500 
Augusta . 19.63 19.38 25 19.38 3,631 
Memphis 19.05 18.85 20 18.95 31,280 
St. Louis 18.75 19.00 25 19.25 : 
Houston 5 . 20.05 19.65 10 19.40 65,912 
Dallas ‘ . 19.35 19.15 20 18.65 47,937 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au Ater- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


eR native ssc 90+ §90t .70F 8 .63t =. 79 
DEES one iesees 60+ §=.65t «= 55t = 50F 5 9T 
Mi dcssevkscaes .35t «=6.40t =. 40F = .38t —40F 
Dei cnesucteess -25t «6.25 0. 25t)=S. 5 t—.26F 
EEE Ks tec sli te ae) te ae 
Tee tee ucer 1.00° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.63° 
er. cc ccccee BUOY 3.00" 3.00" 3.20% 2. 
Wea ti stsiewese 3.00° 2.75° 2.75° 3.00° 3.29° 
YELLOW TINGED Vi 

WRiatnos scones — - TF we Se 
SO ae we Or we Uz CO 
Pies Res tiwewnns 1.75* 1.25° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 
ee rerer 2.50° 1.75° 1.75° 188° 2.14° 
Coeeceenes 3.25° 2.75° 2.50° 2.88° 2.89° 


YELLOW STAINED 
1.50° 1.26° 1.00° 1.25° 1 
2.25° 2.00° 1.60° 1.75° 2.01° 
3.00° 2.50° 225° 2.50° 2 
BLUE STAINED 


1.75° 150° 1.50° 1.7! 
2.25° 2.00° 2.256° 2.50° 2.22° 
3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3 50° 2.97° 


8 
* Off{ middling [ [ t On middling. 
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E do make large sized cones to 
take care of the demand for high 
speed warping. 


Ten Pound Cones 


will give you a large supply of cone 
creeling. We have supplied these 10- 
‘pounders’ for some time, and they 
are particularly adapted to plush mills, 
tire cord, worsted, woolen, carpet and 
other textile mills. 


If you are interested, write for par- 
ticulars. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Pressed Steel 
Beams and Beam Heads 


A™ type of cast iron head | A Practical Jack Spool | 


now used can be repro- The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 
duced in light. strong. long- Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
silt, § = = 


washer. The feather fits breakage. 
. tightly int lot in the h 
wearing pressed steel. — eee oe panic a Long — stud =e ’ 
: : tapere ole prevents gud- 
5 head from turning or coming geon from wearing hole and 
—— See iso—— loose. . 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE ws becoming loose. 
“a te ous — Extra long oblong nut cannot 
MOSSBE RG breaks leaves good end for be oo into wood or be 
new heads. The head is a 
three ply hardwood—guaran- rt lock keeps gudgeon 
PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION tees strength and freedom coaanite cite 
Write today for thik a odeiiain ——CATALOG— 
Massachusetts ‘ ‘ 


VERMONTSPOOL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Attleboro — 


Russell A. Singleton Co 
Dallas, Texas 


MMMM cos 


ry Ly yD re AE A 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Forme’y N SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
E Established in 1808 
Up to date 7 


Bobbins: Specialists in the 


| | , manufacture of 
Bring your bobbins up to date—put on : 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 


Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 


Demand protected bobbins. | COMBING, DRAWING & 
a SPINNING MACHINES 


n unprotected bobbin A modern guarded bobbin 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


PM 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
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Cotton—Continued 


Fair Cotton Sales 





Low Grade Staples May Be Lim- 
ied, but Not Low Short Cottons 
leMPHIS, TENN., ‘Dec. 3.—While 

there was no well sustained demand 

for cotton in this market during the 
week, sellers continued to offer freely; 
sales reached a fair total, although 
considerably below the previous week. 
lhere was fair inquiry for low grade 
staples at relatively high basis, but 

- staples, except high grade, extra 

engths, were neglected as they have 

been all season. Buyers showed little 
interest in low grade short cotton: 
lengths of less than an inch were very 
hard to sell. 

he idea seems to prevail that the 
supply of low grade staples will be 
limited, while the supply of low grade 
short cottons will full. 
have been getting away from staples 


) eT 


be Growers 
longer than association 7’s for some 
on the idea that premiums are 
insufficient to compensate for the ad- 
ditional cost of production. —Prac- 
tically every shipper in this market 
complains of a lull in mill interest 
the last week or ten days, 
ch they attribute to the advance 
in futures. 


years, 


during 
whicl 
The staple basis, low as 
it was, has cheapened, except on high 
grade extra lengths and on the low 
grades; basis on short cottons is about 
unchanged, although demand is less 
However, few sellers are al- 
demand for slight, or even 
moderate, concessions to stand in the 
way of a sale; they are more disposed 
to consider net returns than the basis, 
however unsatisfactory the basis, es- 
pecially on staples may be regarded. 
Basis is quoted, although nominally. 
about follows: Middling 11%”. 
even with March, New York; 1 3/16” 
75 on, 1%” 400 on. Crop ideas have 
changed very little recently. 

There are some who look for a finat 
ginning of less than 14,000,000 bales, 
a few for less than 13,800,000 bales: 
average opinion seems to accept the 


active. 


oP 
lowing 


as 


recent government estimate, as of 
Nov. 1. as about right if not a little 
low. Opinion is quite agreed that the 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Dec, 1 Nov. 24 
ets average 19.30 19.38 
Men 18.85 18.90 


Premium Staples 

First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
strict middling Prices nominal 
20.70@21 .00 
21.40@21.85¢ 


5. 00@25 50 


Current Sales 





For Prev. Week 
5 week week before 
\ total 30,465 43,737 35,515 
neluded in total 21,839 33,940 27, 794 
ts 3 188,733 227,989 212,900 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
N ts 32,542 32,652 
Gr ES 60,960 83,374 
: Aug. 1, net 385,032 455,889 
SI ; 52, 36 48,715 80,243 
= BGp Be. Ziscsect { 559,325 781,599 
P k Baie p 267,486 340,773 
weer for week...... 12,245 3,031 
Uns tock In hands of 
M s factors.... 81,000 89,000 144,879 
Increase for week 3,500 5,000 20,121 
"Dp ; 


supply of staples will be full with the 
supply of 14%” to 1 3/16”, association 
6’s and 7’s, excessive. 


so far such 


used other descriptions ; 


demand has been desultory and rather 


unimportant as to aggregate. 


Staples Off With Futures 
Some Buying at of 
Shorter Premium 
Boston, Dec. 


Expense 

Cottons 
5.—The moderate net 
decline in cotton futures since Wed 
nesday of last week has been fully re 
flected in prices of extra staple and 
shorter premium cottons, for basis 
continues weak and the majority of 
shippers are not losing sales because 
ot a difference of 25 to 50 points in 
price views between buyer and seller 
For anything from.commercial I 1/16 
in. Delta cotton of middling grade to 
15/32 a basis of about 200 points 
on March covered a large proportion 
of the sales, with basis on lower and 
higher grades proportional. Basis on 
shorter and 
tively firmer, particularly on anything 
longer than full 13/16 in. The con 
tinued softness of basis on I to 11/16 
in. cottons seems ample proof of the 
fact that a considerable of 
spinners are displacing with 
longer cottons and thus getting larger 
production and lowering costs. This 
seems a safe procedure for the surplus 
of the shorter extra staples is so large 


longer cottons is rela 


number 
these 


The hope held | 
out for relief in the staple situation | 
is that the cheap basis is beginning | 
to attract mills which heretofore have | 


that it is reasonably certain that the | 


carryover at the end of the season 


will be much larger than it was at the | 


close of 


last season; it also seems 
reasonably certain that planting of 
Delfos and similar cottons will be} 


quite as large next season as last. 
Since Wednesday of last week there 
an almost steady decline in 


was 


'eyptian contracts on the Alexandria | 


market until today, and with a net de- 
cline in the active Upper options of 
=1 to 59 points and in the active Sak. 
options of 21 to 23 points. The Sak. 
options, although relatively high, are 
showing unexpected strength, but the 
decline in Uppers has been almost 
propertional to that in domestic 
futures. 
Current Quotations 

Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship 

ment of middling and strict middling 





hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

1 Sr M 
1 1/16 in to23« 4 
1 1/16 in. to n toc. 231, to23% 
1% it to23'4 234 to24 
1 3/16 in eto24 24 to24% 
1% in 28 to29c 29 to3X 


Basis on New York, March, 20 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. 
Dec.-Jan. shipment 
Medium Sakelarides 37.90c, off 0.25; 
Medium Uppers, 25.60c. off roc, from 
Nov. 27. They report closing prices 
Dec. 5 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Jan. Sak. $37.87, off 21Ic, 
Dec. Uppers $22.83, off from 
Nov. 27. 


Boston for 


as follows: 


5Ic 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCERS-]| 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO — MONTREAL 


St 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


cH COLORS, OXFORDS 
-_ — AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representativ west BOSTON—E. Soe Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
ATTANOOGA—Co ae — a ——- - 
LOS ANGELES—Art 


O WORSTED AND MERINO 
W reewes! SPUN = 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


SEED pEeea ts R.I. 


Philadelphia and S& 8 - Bosto > Fan - > w England States 
Themes H Rall, atin Chest- ‘ W. Dwight and 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa alt er natin. 10 High St., 


N York—Charles Hever, 1 Madi- Ros 
an Los anemia, Calif.—Harvey J 
Masteller. 


son Ave. 
Chicago—222 W. Adams St. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 
Sole Representative: 

H. R. SHIRLEY 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


Jamestown, New York 








| Rockwell Woolen Co. 
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ee of workmanship in 
dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of many 
of the most critical in the industry. 
You, too, will like our service 

and quick-stepped deliveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mor. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


Centredale Worsted Mills 


Worst WORSTED 
a YARNS | 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns | 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ed Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, “i .» French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Torus 


222 West Adams Street 


YARNS 


Chicago, Ill. 


RAYON JOHN R. STEWART Co. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


Ar (Q) Ba ~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 
MAKERS © Scort D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer ST, Boston Mass. 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 


Lcominsten, Mass. : 
Peteeanna "R N s } 
WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heater a Speoisity #:xtures and Decorating Yarns 
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Fine Frenen Combing 


Style Tops Wanted 





Asking Prices Advance to $1.37— 
Domestic 50s Top Strong— 
Fine Noils Uncertain 
BOSTON.—The volume of new 
business in the top market is rather 
smaller than a week ago but ship- 
ments to consumers are very satis- 
factory. It seems like a sound situ- 
ation to wind up the year. Fine tops 
of the French combing style are in 
good demand with prices advanced to 
$1.37-$1.38 for these dry combed tops 
made from a wool grading between 
staple and clothing. This type of 
wool is very firm and the advance in 
the top has been made to cover the 
cost. Not long ago these tops were 
quoted $1.28-$1.30, then $1.30-$1.32 
and now $1.37-$1.38. Crossbred tops 
were very inactive during the week 
but the 50s domestic top sold at $1.16 
with some topmakers asking $1.17% 
on further business. One or two 
orders in low ¥%s blood were placed 

at $1.18. 

The domestic noil output is show- 
ing gain. Increased supplies in con- 
junction with imports may probably 
bring about a lower price level The de- 
mand from broadcloth manufacturers 
has slowed down considerably of late. 
Some traders are afraid of making 
further purchases of fine noils at cur- 
rent prices because of the growing 
impression that high prices on this 
commodity have been seen and passed 
and that the price trend under the 
combined influence of the greatly in- 
creased domestic output and a con- 
tinuance of imports will bring about 
a distinct decline in the immediate 
future. While such a price decline 
would be viewed with favor by con- 
suming mills, producers look at the 
matter from another angle; the top- 
makers in particular who have been 
helped in recent months when top 
prices were irregular and low by the 
good prices they were able to obtain 
on their noil by-products. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


a OE ae (64-66s) $1.37/1.38 
Half ok as ko (60-62s) 1.37/1.38 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.29/1.30 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Be Rr ins 6 5's ing ns 1.20/1.21 
High \% blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.17 
ae : /1.05 
ge ES ee eee 1.00/1.02 
oes ©. eee Oh. neo < ss ss .92/ .93 
at a SE ee -89/ .90 
oes 8. A. and N. Maw. ars. .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford. Eng. (Nov.29) 

Fins sees aoe ms iis ote old 
Fine . ‘ agin ate 48d 
BEMAT AQEMI crisis Ziad oss ae ass (60s) 454d 
Ha r-blood low . +0 ae ae 43d 
Three-eighths blood ....... (56s) Bed 
Quarter-blood . (50s) 294d 
Cross-bred ..... . (46s) 24 tod 
= Noils—Boston 

INO 5 Sng AR GRINE hire 2 ohidica $.95-$ .98 
Ha ood .. 90 93 
Hig s blood is- sv 
Ave Te I eS ck Kin wah .60- 65 
BOW SW ah. ba cot « 51 .60 
Hig Me WGOE a iss sy0%s 55- .58 
| SEES “PUES eo ee .o38- .55 
RS ae St ae S0- .53 


Sales Spinners 


Join Institute 





Large Representation 


at First 


Philadelphia. 

OLLOWING the recent decision of 

what several have estimated to 
represent between 75 and 80% of the 
sales worsted yarn spindles of the 
country, to join the Wool Institute a 
meeting of a large number of Brad- 
ford, French and knitting yarn spin- 
ners with officials of the Institute was 
held Dec. 6 when they were welcomed 
by A. D. Whiteside, president of that 
organization. This formal action was 
taken after the various groups had 
met and spinners individually had sig- 
nified their intention of becoming 
members of the Institute in sufficient 
number to give leaders of this move- 
ment an optimistic outlook concerning 
this important step taken by the wor- 
sted yarn trade. 

It marks the final step of a long 
series of developments during recent 
years through which spinners were en- 
deavoring to find the best way in 
which to place their business on a 
more satisfactory basis. Cooperation 
has long been felt essential by many 
in the spinning trade but there have 
been so many different views of the 
most advantageous way to bring this 
about that no large number or spin- 
ners had previously been able to agree 
upon a common basis for action. It 
has long been recognized that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the sales spindles 
was far in excess of the consumptive 
needs of the country during recent 
years. For this reason worsted yarn 
spinners have as a rule been operating 
their business at a loss for many years, 
manufacturers frequently being able to 
buy yarns at less than actual cost of 
spinning. 


Cooperation Needed 


Spinners in their endeavor to keep 
their plants running and their organi- 





Meeting 


zations intact have been following a 
policy of selling yarn at cost or less, 
trusting that conditions would soon 
change without them taking any defin- 
ite steps to bring this about. After 
following this “hit or miss” policy for 
a number of years and seeing their 
position was becoming worse instead 
of better, spinners finally decided they 
must help themselves or the worsted 
yarn business would pass through even 
more difficult times than in the past. 
Trading under such conditions, it was 
natural that many undesirable features 
should become noticeable in the yarn 
business and it is the intent of those 
who have taken a leading part in 
bringing spinners into the Institute 
that these evils should be considered at 
an early date. 

According to well informed factors 
it is probable that after spinners form- 
ally become a part of the Wool Insti- 
tute and the spinning section of that 
organization shall be consolidated, a 
director should be chosen. After this 
has been done it is felt that one of the 
next steps to be studied will be the 
standardization of grades. This is re- 
garded as one of the most important 
by leaders in the spinning trade and 
by members of many concerns that 
have already signified their intention 
of joining the Institute. Other mat- 
ters that will come up for discussion, 
according to several, are development 
of uniform sales contracts for spin- 
ners and a uniform cost system. 


Details Will Follow 


These, 
matters of 


however, regarded as 
organization and details 
which will be gradually formulated, 
the important point being stressed by 
spinners at present is that finally a 
majority of sales spindles of the coun- 
try have agreed upon a common basis 


are 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 1 15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-208 to 2-248, low %{ (448).... 1 25-1.30 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (4648s). 1.374-1.42} 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)... ..1.474$-1.524 


2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.573-1.62} 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.65-1.674 

-268 % bid. (56s)............ 1.70-1.72} 
2-368, % bid. (56s)............ 1.77}-1.80 
2-328, 34 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1.77} 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.80-1.824 
2-408, % bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.873 
2-50s, high % bid. (64s8)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50e, fine, (66-708)........... 2.10-2.15 
2-B0s, fine, (708).......css0ce. 2-65.2.70 


French System 





30s, Fine warp (66-705) ...... 1.874-1.92 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)..,....... 1.90-1.95 
BOR, CPO ess cccvcescres ts 2.124-2.17 
Ce Ss 2i es swenadwene cen 2.62-2.7 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... 1.473 
2-268, 4 bid. (508)........... 1.524 
2-308, % bid. (508)........06. 1.57% 
2-202, % bid. (568).......6.6. 1.62 

2-208, % bid. (60s)........... 1.75-1.80 

French Spun Merino White 

Og, re 1.35-1.374 
PE 0 oe Stes etwelenenas 1.45-1.474 
SOR, TOS se cc vcccccocesoscccts 1.55-1.57$ 
Dy BOIS Kvicesevvcccccenve 1.65-1.67$ 





for cooperative action. This in itself 
is one of the most important steps for- 
ward ever taken by worsted spinners 
and leaders in the movement during 
the last months believe details such as 
these will be solved and settled to the 
satisfaction of a majority within a 
comparatively short time, under the 
direction of those who have success- 
fully done so in the weaving section 
of the industry. 

While there are a number of impor- 
tant spinners, especially in the French 
section that have not as yet signified 
their intention of joining this move- 
ment, it is stated there are prospects 
that several large concerns in this cate- 
gory will probably decide to become 
members within a comparatively short 
time. There are others who refuse to 
become charter’ members of the yarn 
section of the Institute and prefer to 
wait further developments; those .in 
this category will study the develop- 
ments of the spinning section during 
the coming months and should they 
find spinners are receiving benefits 
that are believed in prospect they will 
join without question. There are 
enough spindles in this class to make 
it probable that within a year approxi- 
mately 90% of the sales spindles of 
the country will be members, accord- 
ing to a statement made by a member 
of the Joint Spinners Committee. 


Upon Efficient Basis 


The assertion has been made that 
plans are in prospect to place the sales 
worsted spinning trade upon a_ basis 
that will compare favorably with any 
industry or trade in the country for 
efficiency. Overproduction has been 
found in other industries and this has 
not made it impossible for manufac- 
turers in those groups to do business 
profitably. The fact there are spindles 
in this country to produce sufficient 
yarn to meet needs within a portion 
of a year when running full time does 
necessarily that 
must liquidate and dismantle plants 
until productive capacity is brought 
down to current needs as was the view 
held by a majority two years ago. A 
new policy has been gradually devel- 
oped and feel that 
through proper cooperative means they 
will be able to secure accurate inform- 
ation and statistics 
basis for conducting their business to 


not mean spinners 


spinners mow 


to be used as a 
make a profit. 

Leaders in the spinning group be- 
lieve that the Wool Institute offers to 
the spinning trade the most advantage- 
ous method of approaching these prob- 
lems and for this reason they finally 
decided after careful deliberation that 
these cooperative steps should be taken 
by the Wool Institute 
through a distinct institute for yarn 


instead of 


spinners alone or through other trade 
organizations already in existence. 
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FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


No progres 


methods employed by the leaders in his industry. 


sive manufacturer can afford to ignore the 


It is significant to note how rapidly the country’s most 


successful mills are standardizing on ail steel beam heads. 


It is equally significant and e 


pecially gratifying to 
is to find many o 


\ peo 


f these same leaders specifying 
Beam Heads 


loss eT 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel Loom Beam Heads 
All Sterl Section Beam Heads 
Adjustable Heads 


Narrow Fabric Beams 

op Beams 

Pressed Steel Stampings of all 
kinds 











Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 
YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


F you install the TYCOS System 


of Slasher Control under the 
supervision of our engineers, the 
faylor Instrument Companies will 


guarantee you a decrease in your 
warp loom stoppages. 
a ae a 

Phe TYCOS System of Slasher Con- 
trol has met with such success in 
every mill in which it has been in- 
stalled, that we can now make the 
revolutionary guarantee stated above. 





vic So reliable the functioning 
of TYCOS Instruments and so thorough the work of our engi- 
neers that, after surveying your conditions, we can guarantee you 
a minimum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 1 ) 
is for a minimum. 
this figure. 


4 This guarantee 
Che maximum savings will be far in excess of 


Write today for further information. Com 
municate direct with the factory, or to our 
Southern office, 406 Bona Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, ‘Georgia, or our Boston office, 141 


Milk St 


—— See Also—— ° 
cosoutafotamit yor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


YCOS iret System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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A better socket 


Dovetailed flutes in 
the wrench and 
socket interlock, 
giving that perfect 
grip needed for solid 
setting and quick 
removal. Pressure 
tends to contract 
the screw; no 
spreading sockets 
and slipping 
wrenches. Bristo 
set screws hold! 
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You Cant 


Beat Them/ 


ET Barber Spinning Tapes 
drive your spindles. You can 

look to them for longer working 

service —and get it. You can’t buy 

stronger or more satisfactory tapes 

than these. That’s a mighty strong 
statement — but users confirm it. 


As the first manufacturer of driving 
tapes, the Barber Mfg. Co. has always 
maintained its leadership through the 
unvarying quality of its product. 


We supply tapes for all frames in- 
cluding cotton, worsted, jute and silk. 
Write us. 


om 


i ‘a 
. 2 
istos 
“a 





PM 


wear long 
nance costs. 






- gure on the wrenc 





ie 


Z 


and © 


_ therefore reduce mainte- 
ae The socket is 

fool-proof so that great pres- 
will not 


_ damage the socket. Bristos 





















~ cost no more at the start. 
_ Write for interesting folder 
-820-D. The Bristol Co., 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Gain in Spindle Activity 





October Best Month of Year — 
Business Improving 
BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 


et continues to improve though prog- 


een 


‘ess in the matter of getting better 
prices is slow. There is nevertheless 
arger business passing and although 


the situation continues spotty the mar- 
ket as a whole is in a better position 
than for several months past.  Im- 
provement is seen as much in knitting 
yarns in anything. There is a 
consumption of tveaving 
yarns taking place, but much of it is 
produced within the consuming mills. 
Business would have to be larger and 
brisker than it is before the indepen- 
dent spinners are fully converted to 
a fully optimistic view of the pros- 
of worsted manufacturing in 
general. Competition is still keen and 
preventative of the market receiving 
prices fully commensurate with the 
strong wool and top markets. 

Active machine hours 
spindles for October was 68.2% in 
which 100 would represent total 
spindles working full day single shift. 
This was the high point of the year 
and may be compared with the low 
point of 49.1% in June. 

The average monthly machine hour 
activity for 1926 was 73.4% which 
may be taken as the base at 100. For 
1927 the index figures was Ior and 
for 1928 for the period January- 
October the figure stands at 81. Oc- 
tober activity gave an index figure of 
93. 

While the Bradford market is not 
especially active there is a general in- 
stance on quotations and any changes 
occurring at this time are against the 
buyer. The strong top market is a 
factor and a larger demand for wool 
is now reflected in a general firmness 
in tops and yarns. Substantial busi- 
ness has been placed recently in 
merino yarns. More inquiries are also 
coming through for cross breds and 
the price tendency in these lower 
counts is distinctly against the buyer. 

BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 


as 


good-sized 


pects 


Lae 
ror 


worsted 


s da 
eae aia oes. Wve lic’oo a erieesgiiats io oe 2 4 
44s oun i% 
RNA ah oe wh arses wh'G ike ae: 6 Oe 4 6 
648 ee ee eee aT 
WES Gch 57s As wa en iat eo. 6 4 








Changes at Phila. Offices of 


Stephenson & Co. 

S. L. Presburg, for many years 
manager of the Philadelphia offices of 
Il A. Straus & Co., and J. P. Roth- 
well, recently trading as the Textile 
Yarn Exchange, have become 
ciated with Stephenson & Co., worsted, 

‘olen and cotton yarns, with offices 

235 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ey succeed A. Simons, who recently 

ered his connection to become a 
of the new worsted yarn and 

concern now trading as Hahn- 
ons Co., 246 Chestnut St. 


asso- 


mber 





Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 

s., is taking its annual inventory this 

resulting in some of the produc- 

‘s are being made to double the 
Present output. 


October Wool 


Consumption 


- ag 
Shows Gain 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Commerce has announced 


statistics with regard to the consump 
tion of wool, manufacturers in the 
United States during October, based 
on reports received from 486 manu 
facturers operating 547 mills. The 
reporting mills which are included 

this report are equipped with 47,337 


fs 


by 


looms, 4,762 sets of woolen cards, 
2,133 worsted combs, and 3,261,387 
spindles. This is exclusive of 13 


manufacturers operating 61 mills who 
failed to report for this month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories 
for 1928, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with approximately 11,631 
looms, 920 of woolen cards, 598 
worsted combs, and 1,031,268 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
“86 manutacturers during October, 
1928, reduced to a grease equivalent, 
was 51,477,103 lbs., as compared with 
43.492,494 lbs. reported by 489 manu- 


sets 


facturers for September, 1928; and 
AQ 122,328 Ibs reported by 505 manu- 
facturers for October, 1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool 


for 
1928 was 


(pounds) in grease equivalent 
manufacturers reporting for 


as. follows: January, 45,087,427; 
February, 48,323,520; March, 46,757.- 
305; April, 38,854,522; May, 43.911, 
051; June, 41,282,089: July, 38.c99.- 
ogt; August, 45,102,626; and _ for 
September. 43,492,494. 

The total quantity of wool con- 
sumed during October, 1928, was 44,- 
€83,656 Ibs, as compared with 37,- 
489,370 Ibs. in September, 1928, and 
42,825,802 lbs. in October, 1927. The 
consumption shown for October, 
1928, included 36,274,130 Ibs. in the 
grease; 5,985.408 Ibs. of scoured 
wool; and 2,424,118 Ibs. of pulled 
wool. 


The following tables show details: 


Total Ji © Oct. ine 
Total Total Jan. to Oct. incl 
Class and Grade enh — 

1928 1928 1997 
































TOTAL \44,683, 656) 380 ,465 471/400 ,450 , 960 
Domestic 26,895, 566| 223 ,510 655) 212 , 858 ,389 
Foreign 17,788 ,090) 156,954, 816 187 ,592 ,571 
Combing!.. ... . .|23,905,930|202 ,997 ,774| 225 , 762,784 
Clothing! 8,098,162) 66,856,354) 68,250,074 

64s, 70s, 80s, (Fine) .|10,703,003| 94,271, 192|101 596,977 

58s, 60s, (4-Blood) 6,767,173} 51,383,256) 45,746,053 

56s (}-Blood) 6,519,414) 51,490,162) 56,909,306 

48s, 50s (}- Blood) .. 5,732,452) 52,062,072) 57,776,979 

46s (Low }-Blood)..; 1,395,419) 11,556,994) 20,068,247 

44s (Common)? 67,451} 1,168,527) 1,177,090 

36s, 40s (Braid)? 126,917} 1,236,764) 1,417,514 

36s, 40s, 44s, Lincoln? 692,263) 6,685,161) 9,320,692 

Carpet ® 12,679 564 110,611,343) 106,438,102 

Total, reduced to | - 

grease equiv.'. .|51,477, 103/442 387 , 228/463 515,240 
Domestic 31,896, 246/268 , 683 , 221/258 ,799 ,508 
Foreign 19,580, 857/173 , 704 ,007/ 204,715,732 

1 Exclusive of carpet wools > All domestic. #3 All 

foreign. ‘In computing the grease equivalent, I pound of 
scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the 
grease; and 1 pound of pulled, to 1} pounds in the grease 
Huntington, Que., Canada. It is re- 
ported that a company will be formed 
in Huntington for the manufacture of 
cordage. The company, which will 
probably be known as the Huntington 
Twine & Cordage Mfg. Co., Ltd., will 


have a capitalization of $90,000. 








Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mitts Chornton, ®. J. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, 











HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 
and 7 ops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and T ops 


ON 
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YOO, YOR, OO, BOOBS EO, ORR, OOM, FORMS, HOON, 


CELANESE 


rReEG.u.s. BRAND Pat. off. 


YARNS 
are always 
of uniform quality 


Due to the special methods used in their production, 
Celanese brand yarns never vary in quality. There are 
no B or C grades. Thus you are assured of a constant 
standard of excellence in the finished fabric, whether 
woven or knitted. 

Celanese yarn is different, in its physical and chemi- 
cal properties, from any other yarn produced in this 
country today. Fabrics made from it are not rotted by 
perspiration, which works such havoc with some other 
textiles. And Celanese fabrics—even the moires—are 
washable. 

Our staff of weaving, knitting, sizing and dyeing experts will 


be glad to show you how to use Celanese brand yarns to your 
best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. =: : 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. 
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Rayon Imports Not Alarming 


Have Increased, but Merely Reflect 
Growth in Consumption 

The recent publication by the De- 
partment of Commerce, of figures 
showing a substantial increase in 
rayon yarn importations, has excited 
much interest among producers, and 
there has been considerable discussion 
as to the effect of the constant in- 
crease of imports on the trade gener- 
ally. 

Certain factors said they would 
prefer to see imports on the decline; 
they urged the accepted economic 
tenet that progress demands a declin- 
ing import balance. Others, however 
—and they seem to be in the ma- 
jority—took the attitude that the De- 
partment of Commerce figures indi- 
cated a favorable prospect. These 
figures showed that October imports 
of yarns, threads and filaments to- 
talled 1,238,085 lbs., valued at $1,- 
053,497; this comparing with 924,219 
Ibs., valued at $813,463 in September 
The October increase also showed a 
gain over August when the figures 
were 1,004,629 lbs. valued at $864,604. 

Commenting on these statistics pro- 
ducers remarked that there had been 
a steady upward trend in imports, and 
it was estimated that imports now 
total 15% of our total rayon consump- 
tion. This growth of imports is 
significant only in that it shows a 
growth in American consumption, 
factors argued. They pointed out that 
the entire rayon producing industry 
has made great strides in America 
during the last few years; and they 
said the increase in imports merely 
proved that the domestic consumption 
increase was more rapid than the do- 
mestic production increase. 

“There is little: likelihood of our 
rayon imports declining at any early 
date,” one representative rayon pro- 
ducer said, “as our consumption is 
going ahead too fast to allow the 
production end to catch up. But 
there is no need for alarm in the 
spectacle of increasing rayon imports. 


“We must remember that we are 
forever discovering new uses for 
rayon. That all helps to increase con- 


sumption and swells the demand for 
filaments. Our rayon production is 
increasing fast, but it naturally can’t 
keep up with our consumption which 
is really proceeding at an amazing 
pace.” 


Thrown Silk Sells to May 


Some Advance Orders Reported, 
Despite Price Rise 

Reflecting the rise in the price of 
raw silk, thrown silk went up 5c all 
along the line, during the week. This 
iiicrease included hosiery trams. The 
rise proved no deterrent to orders 
which were large and numerous. Buy- 





ing took a sharp spurt early in the 
week, and continued active up to time 
of going to press. Deliveries were 
immediate, for the most part. Traders 
remarked an increase in the size of 
the average order, and also reported 
the placing of spring orders, some for 
as far off as May. 

December trading to date is consid- 
erably above last year, it was stated, 
and factors predicted that the year’s 
figures would show a_- surprising 
growth in turnover. Discussing 1929, 
several representative thrown silk men 
said one of the features of the New 
Year probablv would be further price 
increases. However, the trade gene- 
rally was reluctant to forecast what 
the turn of the vear will bring, except 
to say that indications for the thrown 
silk market were most auspicious. 


Spun Silk Rise 
High Cost of Waste Will Force 


Prices Up, Factors Say 
Spun silk factors were freely pre- 
dicting a 


Forecast 





New Year rise in prices, 
this week. They argued that the steady 
rise in silk waste quotations has cur- 
tailed profits to such a point that spun 
silk traders will be forced to increase 
their own margin in self-defense. 
Generally speaking, the market was 
healthy during the week; 
tinued firm, and active buying was re- 
ported. Factors complained of a 
of waste; this shortage, 
which was one of the main causes of 


prices con- 


shortage 


the rise in waste prices, is due to an 
increasing European call for waste, 
it was stated. One important mill 
representative said that Japan’s waste 





Prices for the week average as exports have been seriously curtailed 
follows: lately. He said that that nation now 
_ ar tee _ uses 80% of its silk waste in domestic 
Japan orgnnsine, # thd. grand XX in skeins #65 industry, with the result that the pinch 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX on bobbins.. 6.60 js keenly felt in the American silk 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 6.35 . 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 62 waste market. 
oe aan, + pa sea - Ze peers 3 : The figures quoted at 2% 10 days 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS net 30, from the leading spinners are 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX..... 7.00 as follows: 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.... 6.30 — : 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX us 0). 2 $4.3 
Hosiery tram, crack XX... 5.06: Sane a 
Hosiery tram, XX........... 5.85 62/1 :.60 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
First Second 
Denier Filaments a “<n “Go Qual. Qual. 
75 860 keer. Bekeaas _stanes WG ek chs 
80 ee ace ancien PO ace nics 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 SiGSs vices” Scans 
100 Cen weteeas | aiceces . “eexanis 2.25 $1.70 
125 ee es fr eKleele “diane 1.75 1.45 
125 eT eres. | salves. atmden 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 RSP ieaees 8 © dares 
150 ES oo a a 1.60 1.35 
150 CS <5 a atygae  Gimiaaie 1.75 1.35 
170 Pe - — gastem. asveee ana 1.45 1.25 
170 ME ME daaee - GanGae coveue 1.50 1.25 
170 es, Ovebii: .aisee- aa sipers 1.60-1 .70 1.25--1.30 
200 ii <iiec wukens- seams 1.45 1.25 
200 Mr cies. 8 eateiae,  eiendae 1.70 1.30 
250 does | Naas 86 agile as 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 La case 8 es 
450 DY — fatuwas | oSdeewe  —-ceagave 1.25 1.20 
600 See © (Lek ob} heeds -aemigars 1.20 1.15 
900 ELM! eels 8 aeatears 1.25 1.20 
1,200 a Nita tens Sue distin a» aeuisibatonn 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “ A ” ““ B 9 e c 99 Denier “sé A ” oR ce C ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 ae 160 14.5 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3 00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 





Year-End Trading 
Of Fair Volume 


Ahead, 
Lots 


Less Rayon Contracting 
but Demand for Spot 


Continues Good 


PHILADELPHIA.—AlIthough there is 
a fair demand from knitters in this 
section, rayon trade is generally less 
active than at the beginning of Iast 
month. Producers state that while 
sales are expected to hold up well 
throughout the remaining weeks of 
the year they look for a slight falling- 


off in interest during the present 
month. \ large number of manu- 


facturers in this vicinity have con- 
tracted for a considerable portion of 
their needs and this will make it un- 
necessary for them to buy only in 
hand-to-mouth fashion this month. 
Sales during the last week have in the 
main been of this variety and there 
are indications trading will continue 
along these lines for the balance of 
the vear. 

This is a natural thing to expect 
after active contracting that has been 
reported during recent weeks when 
many manufacturers covered their 
needs into January or beyond, several 
producers stating that they had 
booked a fair volume of business to 
be shipped to customers dyring the 
first quarter of next year. Indica- 
tions are that rayon is being con- 
sumed faster than many of these cone 
tracts specified and for this reason i¢ 
may be assumed sales during January 
will again mount in volume. As as 
example of this, one large knitter up- 
State purchased half million pounds 
of rayon during the year to date. He 
states that he will contract for at least 
a million pounds during the coming 
year, doubling his former poundage. 

Knitters Are Active 

Hosiery and underwear mills are 
generally busy, the latter mills con- 
tinuing to work on Christmas goods 
for rush delivery to retailers. Many 
underwear manufacturers in the State 
are running their knitting depart- 
ments night and day. The other 
sections of their plants are operat- 
ed only in the day, being able to 
turn out goods based upon day and 
night runs on their knitting machines 
without difficulty. Hosiery manu- 
facturers are in fair shape although 
not operating as actively as underwear 
mills at the present time. There is 
a good demand for many types of 
rayon hosiery and continued interest 
from this trade is indicated although 
sales are expected to drag for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

There has been a stronger sitwa- 
tion in 300 denier and this denier in 
first grade rayon is now being firmly 
held by producers, several of whom 
state that due to the fact they esse- 
tailed production of it during the 
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‘ 
| COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Tis conan 


ZEHLENDORF Converters of 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 





Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

OFinest Duatities Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 

ee FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


>< 


Sole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A: S“NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Inquiries solicited 


BGG OO GSO 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- = 
















tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 
Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 
MERROW consoi saSte firma 
REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 








Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging-with dust and hmt, thereby insuring longer life 
to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of all 
makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R. I. 
Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS - 


CF RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 








NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street New York 











| CHATILLON ran RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 



























Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 






WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 











TOPS:NOILS ~ 










Sele Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
PICARDED 
59 Pearl St. : 
New vo, ASLAM Inc. waitenan 2572-8380 a teh we eter oe Blends 


AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 4 
STEWART & SONS, L _ 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


SILK ASS’N RAW SILK STATISTICS 
The Silk Association of America, Inc. has issued its monthly 
data on raw silk as follows (as reported by the principal ware- 
houses in New York City and Hoboken): 


Stocks Nov. 1, 1928............. 
Imports month of November, 


Total amount available during November... 
Stocks December 1, 19287.... 


Figures in Bales 
European Japan All Other Total 
540 3, 5,500 19, 381 


571 2, 5,062 , 134 


10,562 97,515 
9, 806 


Approximate deliveries to American mills during 


Novembert 


Imports During 
the Month* 

1928 1927 1926 
46, 408 48, 456 43,650 
Feb. -. 44,828 33,991 38, 568 
Mar. ... ass By. 38, 600 31, 930 
ABE. csxe wand 555 46, 486 31,450 
May . .- ee 49, 264 35,120 
Ee = 5, 09 42,809 35,612 
47, 856 37,842 
62, 930 59, 819 46,421 
47, 286 52,475 50,415 
48, 857 51,207 48, 403 
48,134 36,650 59,670 
44,828 45,119 





SUMMARY 


End of Month? 


3, 453 47, 709 


Storage Approximate Deliveries 
to American Millsf 
1927 926 1928 1927 1926 
52,627 7,326 52,420 48, 307 46,148 
50,679 42,860 42,476 
52,011 49, 242 39 
8 47, 853 3 
46, 367 45, 486 
46,051 41,312 
40,931 ,039 
50, 821 , 042 
47, 797 50,107 
49,940 , 827 
47,709 5, 947 


53,540 52, 487 Sewieue 3,357 





522,250 552,441 504,200 
11 mos. average. 47,477 46,147 41,735 
Monthly average. . 42,017 


win aca 525,984 551,379 
46,153 35,390 47,817 46,184 
46,768 36, 814 Kees 45,948 


*Imports at New York during current month and at Pacific ports previous to the time 
allowed in transit across the Continent (covered by Manifests 227 to 356) tIncludes 1,579 
bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. Stocks in warehouses include National Raw 
Silk Exchange certified stocks, 1,110 bales. {Include re-exports. 





many weeks that demand for this 
denier was lacking, there is little 
available for immediate delivery to 
weavers who are inquiring for it. 
While demand for 300 is not expand- 
ing there is less weakness in it as 
compared with two weeks ago due to 
small production and stocks are re- 
ported small except when lower grade 
rayon is wanted, the latter being in 
large supply. 

Rayon warps, sized, on beams, are 
reported to be wanted by drapery 
manufacturers to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a flake filling, being speci- 
fied mostly in 150 and 309 denier. 





New Rise in Rayon Waste 





Additional 2c Gain Registered, as 
Shortage Grows More Acute 


Shortage of rayon waste grew even 
more acute in the week now closing. 
It was overwhelmingly a seller’s mar- 
ket—with wild prices being paid, in 
some cases, for desirable -shipments, 
factors said. There is little or no 
rayon waste available in the Ameri- 
can market, it was stated, and imports 
from Europe also have virtually 
reached a standstill. 

Current prices for rayon waste 
follow: 


Open bleached waste..............scceceeees 32—35c 
Open unbleached waste.................+++--28—82¢ 
Bleached thread waste..............sceeseess 27—81c 

SOPON GR Gacedsdeartasncontacecses 17e 
| FOG: GU sks wi hehe 0 ab edn wet bei ss cnecers 13—15c 


Prices for converted rayon waste 
are as follows: 






CME Ea conc gdkonnunss abatessns sews . 47—50e 
SOLON, TI oo ica teanceinuisribmninein iio +++ 44—45¢ 
OOCUOD RIE ..cdonndebacsaphsdcettnetnnaeess 24—26c 
Bl OW. CIES vin cccu esd ustesxvasescsaneer 31—34c 
Whdleachedl, Geet «cescsedncacovedeuenesders 27—30c 
CB Gi akcneccavessevcccnecasccetces 24—27c 
VEPPOE 9 GRFMEES. ccccccccagcobsucavecesccccses 21—24c 


British Breda Reported to Have 
Bought British Visada 

News dispatches from England state 
tha: the British Breda Silk., Ltd., has 
purchased the plant of British Visada, 
Ltd. at Littleborough, Lancashire. 

_ loe production of British Visada 
Is ¢ ven as 20,000 pounds weekly. 


Rew Sik More. Active 


Ten Cent Rise Fails to Curb Big 
Demand for Quick Delivery 


The cutting-up trade apparently 
decided to replenish its low stocks 
of raw silk, this week, and the result 
was an exceptionally active market. 
Orders came in freely, all week, the 
demand being mostly for immediate 
delivery. This call continued, despite 
a steady incline in prices. Manufac- 
turers were heard to complain of raw 
silk quotations; they contended that | 
the prices were too high for profit- 
able replacement buying. However, | 
their stocks were so low, that many 
considered it unsafe to delay longer; 
hence the active buying. It was ex- | 
plained that stocks are so low that the 
trade now is obliged to buy raw goods | 
in order to keep their looms going. 





All filatures were up toc this week, 
with the exception of the Cantons 
which remained unchanged, and tussah 
which dropped from $2.15 to $2.00. 
The entire range of 20/22s also rose 
10¢. 

The week’s average prices follow: 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 5.60 
Japan filaturey sp. crack XX, 13/15 5.40 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.... j 5.30 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15........ 5.22% 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 5.17% 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 : sie ‘ 5.15 
Canton filature, new style, 14 16 ‘ 4.35 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 5 4.15 


Tussah filature, 8 cocoon ; : 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.. : 5.25 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 5. 26 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 1 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 ».15 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22... 5.15 
Crack (White) 20/22.... 5.15 





Prices on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange were as follows: 


Close For the week Close Net 

Month Nov. 27 High Low Dec. 4 Chg 
December ..... 6.02 6.08 5.02 6.07 -+.65 
January ...... 5.05 5.07 5.03 5.06 -+.01 
February ..... 5.03 5.03 5.08 5.06 -+.03 
Maron ..cc.es. 5.03 5.06 5.02 5.06 +.02 
CC ieee 5.03* 5.06 5.01 5.06 +.03 
BE. wscegiv ens 5.02 5.06 5.01 5.06 -+.03 
Sen we-watwingn 5.02 5.06 5.01 5.05 +.03 
July 5.02 5.06 5.01 5.05 +-.03 


Nov. 27 to Dec. 4.—Total contracts, 482; total 
number of bales, 210; total approximate value, 
$1, 336,650. 


ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES 


for 


ALL PURPOSES 


of Combination Twists, 
Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in 

‘\ Indanthrene Colors 





Samples and Color Cards on Request 
oO. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
171 Madison Ave. 








Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan in- 
sures a uniform qual- 
ity of the very best 


grade of silk ob- 
tainable 










NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg. 
Yokohama 
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WOQOYs ano COTTON 

FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD 

RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co,perrw,CLAREMONTNLH. 


W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 





We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Scouring ) (WOOL 


AND AND 


Carbonizing | (INOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 
NEW JERSEY 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Fae Ad OS oY hia Aa ba ota = S06 A Mae fa eae OP Sos 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr, J FST ARBOR. MICH.USA 





CAMDEN, 





Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 












Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 












Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 








T extile 


Manufacturers 


Sheuld be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dycings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
gumming of proviensiy dyed and fin 
a ae goods are easily and cheaply 
perfo 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the — lye kept clearer and 
las 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and ecomomy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 

Write 










WOOL CARBONIZING 
Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet. Pres., Treas. and Mgr 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Experience of 30 ~e in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A t your service. 






































AT L AST A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 
DGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool. 
tone Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventive against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


——CATALOG 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 









—— See Also—— 


PROMPT SERVICE | 
RIGHT PRICES 











ROACH poomM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM 
Telephone Broad 6149-J ms hore 
graving 
WILLIAM s, GLINES pichandieties 


Designer and 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Ce. 


1825 E. Beeston Ave.. Philadelphia. Pe 


; |Chicago Wool 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 





‘||Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
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Company 
SCOURED WOOL 
Boston 


- Chicago 
Philadelphia 





246 Summer Street 
1907-17 Mendell Street 
140 S. Front Street - 


eta 
Beye a 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 





GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





oe, 
GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
=—==—————————————— 










roreicn WOOL  vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 





Manufacturers of 
KED 


REWOR WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Elliot FOR INGHAM AND 
Cloth Folder “SLEACHERIES. 


| Send fi Ci 1 
‘|jandMeasurer —= 4 for, Cireuiar 

| ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 

| Worcester Mass. | 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of ali kinds of 


|| Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jocks, Ete. 


New Brunswick, 













H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 










| Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


ROSBY & GREGORY 


Old South Building, 
Patents and Patent Cases-T-ad+ Marks-Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile eee & 
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~ WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES _ 


Upward Trend in 
Wool Substitutes 


Chiefly in Fine Rag Products and 

Choice White and Colored 

Worsted Wastes 

BOSTON.—The recovered wool in- 
dustry is in receipt of further busi- 
ness but is handicapped somewhat by 
the necessity of advancing prices ow- 
ing to the higher level upon which the 
graded now in demand have 
been placed by relative shortage on 
the one hand and very high prices tor 
mixed rags on the other hand. Re- 
worked wool manutacturers are book- 
ing fair sized orders for late Decem- 
ber and January deliveries covering 
a large variety of materials. The rag 
market is much more independent as 
to prices and is forcing higher values 
on the rags in demand. Serges, knits 
and worsteds are moving freely at 
strong prices. Advices from the 
Dewsbury market state that concerns 
engaged in export business to the 
United States are much busier, but 
the demand is confined to the better 
grades of coarse stocking. 

Full imports of rags and clips into 
Soston for the month of September 
amounted to 477,000 Ibs. at an aver- 
age price of 4oc per lb. The average 
price of imports is running higher 
than a year ago. The amount from 
England of 349,000 Ibs. was at 40'%4c 


rags 


while the 49,000 lbs. from France 
averaged 46c per lb. Other consign- 
ments arrived from Belgium, Ger- 


many, Norway and Canada. 

The wool waste market is moder- 
ately active. All kinds of materials 
are selling, particular strength being 
shown in the best colored waste both 
softandhard. Attention of the market 
is directed to the question of supply of 
rayon waste. Improved methods of 
manufacturing are cutting into waste 
production very extensively and it is 
said in some quarters that a shortage 
of rayon waste is not unlikely. Deal- 
ers do not share in these views alto- 
gether, believing that there will be a 
supply adequate to consumption for a 
long time to come. The trend of 
rayon waste prices is upward. 

\n unusual import of lap waste 
into this market occurred recently, 
some 25 bales bearing a duty of 3Ic 
per Ib. This class of material 
been scarce in Boston for months but 
it is only recently that prices in Brad- 
ford have been low enough to permit 
this waste being shipped to the United 
States. Increasing scarcity of really 
good white card waste is also brought 
into the limelight by an import into 
his city from Bradford of 23 bales 
consigned to a local waste house. 
Wool waste imports in the recent 
weeks have been below the average 
of the first half of the year and it is 
likely that full import of 1928 will 
fall helow the 1927 total. 
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Raw Wool Forges to the Front 





Large Gain in October Consump- 


tion — Strong 


Boston. 

OOL consumption in the United 

States showed a decided gain for 
October, the amount utilized 51,477,- 
000 grease pounds being the largest 
amount for any month this year and 
larger also than any October during 
the last three years. The gain over 
September was 18%. October con 
sumption for years named is given 
herewith: 


RS Se wee dae 51,477,000 
ie hx WS, eb ae Whew os oo ne.8 3.8 49,122,000 
SEE hie cpl ehaleke & enced ae.< 6 xiee 49,072,000 


Recent developments in the wool 
situation at home and abroad have 
been altogether favorable to holders 
of domestic wool. The fine woo! 
situation on Summer Street is more 
encouraging and although at the 
moment the average price of domestic 
merinos is not far from the low point 
of the year, much of the loss may be 
made up before the year comes to a 
close. 

Competition 
material, has 


the 
over 


wool, 
world 


for 
the 


TAW 
been 


World Situation 


forcing prices upward; on the other 
hand competition the selling end of 
semi and fully manufactured goods 
has had the opposite effect. Sellers of 
wool and buyers of wool products 
have dominated the situation in 
versely. This somewhat undesirable 
situation is likely to continue for some 
time longer fundamentally because the 
production of raw wool does not seem 
to be keeping pace with the growth 
in the wool using populations whilc 
the machinery of the world, including 
the United States in particular, seems 
much than adequate to the 
processing of the raw materials into 
wearable fabrics. 

The entire textile industry, it 1s 
said, has passed through an exceed 
ingly disappoimting period, largely due 
to the excessive inflation of raw ma- 
terial values. The underlying assump 
tion of this point of view is that if 
cheaper, people would 
wear more clothing. They might pur 
chase more or they might not; in any 


more 


wools were 





Wool and Substitute Quotation: 


‘Corrected at close of 


business on Wednesday! 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign ‘In Bond) 
RIND 5 0150: 0 2 610.6 Guna 46 —47 Ree fer average............47—52 
Fine clothing ..... Sioa sacveee =e Cape Firsts .... ..... +++ -48—50 
RIMM ha 0 So o5-4'5) 01019 a4 VAR 52 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
I os oe Me en a a hid @.4 0 a6 (In Bond: 
% blood .................54 —Ah inenenet Hitstiin 
Californie “Tie F & F medi 1.08—1.10 
; rta m um ° pi. 
7 (Scoured Basis) = : Cape: Nominal 
Northern, 12 MO..-+--20+0- 1.07—1.08 Roper 12 months....... 1.03—1 .05 
WOULROER, F232 MO... .. ccc. 9— .9% Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Texas Anstralian : Nominal f ; 
(Scoured Basis) ileal lak P Shs Ee ame a ae 
Fine 12 mo......... neeews 1.10—1.12 59° 60s 1 |. :: roseene sSG— 88 
a DP etcoeincec~e tue eee 1 35 Grease Basis— 
es eves ch ksdd oan bh Geces vo ’ 4 Montevideo: Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern 58608 ......- seveeee es G8 49 
(Scoured Basis) Meal Les ee Lea ae ess +" oe 
MR oe una ieee cer taas 4 1.10—1,12 eee oe oss 
Rc cicpaditntnsasines ime. ia il 
TEE. SC dasecseccocacases MR— MV 5 ve 4H, ; a 313° 
CE . be b0cs can ens bees — -88 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Geense Basie ia Bend) 
(Seoured Basis) _ China: Combing No. 1..........28—29 
Big TRE ons '0.s'w'ke twee 0 1.12—1.15 China Filling Fleece..........25—26 
Do. 1% DC atlas kin an oda t< 1.10—1.12 Ssechuen uss't ........cccees 27—2s 
Fine & fine medium....... t-06—-1.00 ((amawe.. ke 95—2G 
ee EST. GPG tak 6 EW chee 'a.6 6.x 1.05—1.07 §eotch Black Face............. 27—28 
%4 blood ...... cteesese++s -98—1.00 East India: Kandahar......... 38—40 
Mohair—Domestic IIE 26sec dacs ene done manc 41—43 
Test COREING ovcwcsovsccvvcvcs ae er eee eee ee 4244 
ee OE Siawaceaeneceees ee aePEE Sc so oc oan boa cc's s Ream 38—39 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
a usnnn 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 
Fine colored ........+.+:+ 1.07—1.10 re Higtat icra A a es oa : 
LO. BRS arrerr 5i4— 
Or ee... ee ge. Pine Mame 5 52055504. 18%4—19 
blood Ba ay 
SR cdada xcs sccscs so SUOe OM) BeiBr sees os ess: § —9 
AGpiNASeaEekete ¥ 65 EE tabi su” 
Thread Colored Worsted— ee fo | , 

Fine Two-ply........+++- -48— .52 co A OR re 44 —45 
blood, Two-ply...-.--- PONE: TE av aagscaedadhseee ae 17 —18 
blood, Two-ply........ oo Se Edght hoods .........000: 24 —25 
blood, Two-ply......-.- 28— .32 Worsteds— on . 

eee Em cedeesee — 
a cin csacce Ge Oe PC Gis ts we eh eo ee 8% 9 
DIU 5 a ccccccce, eee cOt BIBER ccccccscccccvecses 9%—10 


a ‘ 


event, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the idea that the general 
public could absorb the full product of 
existing wool machinery seems hardly 
credible. 

The burden of wool manufacturing 
troubles has been transferred appar- 
ently from the back of the traditional 
ass to the offending sheep. There is 
evidently some excitement ahead for 
Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, president of the Nationat 
Wool Association, told the 
wool men in annual meeting assembled 
that long the grower 
would be forced to meet two distinct 
demands ; calling for a lower 
tariff on all wools and the other ask- 
ing that all wools below 46s have a 
separate classification carrying a duty 
approximately half the present tariff. 


the domestic wool grower. 
Growers 


bef re wool 


one 


Price Advance Maintained 
Wool Market Meets Less Buying 
But Values Are Steady 

BOSTON.—\Vhile the wool market 
is firm, no general price advance seems 
likely. The matter of tariff change is 
noted in street comment and is likely 
to preclude any early contracting of 
wool on the sheep’s back as was seen 
last year. Although mill buying is 
less active in the Summer Street, mar- 
ket prices on all materials are firmly 
maintained. Mills which were short of 
wool at the beginning of October have 
in the interim purchased considerable 
amounts so that it is very generally 
believed that their stocks are now 
about normal for this time of the year. 
In the fine wools there is at this time 
a rising price tendency. 

There is a slow broadening demand! 
for wool but the mills are not especi- 
ally urgent in purchasing. Scattered! 
sales are being closed at firm prices. 
Fine French combing wools are bring- 
ing $1.08-$1.09. Some sales of Ohio- 
14 blood are reported at 46c which is. 
the current asking price on the best 
offerings. The market for the bulk of 


the wool is 


54-55c. Short spring 
Texas wool is higher priced at $1.03- 
$1.05 with New Mexican wools in 


original bags firm at the same price. 
Medium wools throughout the year 
have been in good and steady demand 
chiefly from worsted manufacturers, 
the high prices restricting the demand 
from woolen manufacturers. Medium 
wool had a steady advance in price 
from January to June. In July, Au- 
gust, September and October, the 
price had a moderate decline which 
was checked in November and on cur- 
rent market the Ohio Medium wool 
3gs and % blood, which is typical of 
the fleece market is now at a high 
price of the year as shown on the 


table herewith. 
November 


$.55% 
Exports of wool from Argentina. 


January June 


Ohio medium wool $.49 $.5544 
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| zd Kanufactured Heather’ er 7g 


makes 4 
4 very day a good day: 
HUMIDIFICATION ~ DEHUMIDIFICATION 
~ .TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ~ 


Air Conditioned Rooms for Testing Textile Materials, 
and Establishing Regain 
~Write for Literature 


















fa eo 
Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 























Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


New York, Philadel Pittsburgh 
Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte [i amen aniiiiiiinn ieee waite t 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. FRANKLIN MACHINE COMP. ANY i 
Atlanta, Ga. ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 


——CATALOG—— 
7 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


; Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
St d d Low in Cost French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
andar High in Efficiency 
No Pumps 


Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
e yee 
Humidifiers xo or sso: 


Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines, 
Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units. andi 

No Waste Water 

Simple Construction 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 
Vapor Completely Atomized 
Vapor Spread Horizontally 


25 Lbs. Water Per Unit at 
150 Watt Load 


Automatic Control. 














A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 

with All Acid Resisting Rods if —seecatso— 

desired. pak nd 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 

Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





The “‘Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 


The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 











Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in Roberts 
Cords and Plys x 
Manufactured only by the Roberts Filters 
U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. |} | ° 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer Industrial Purposes 
— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — | We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 
adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
industry— 
ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 
HUNGERFORD FILTERS conntitytt toms 





INVERSAND WATER SOFTENERS <> 


Pure Water—Lots of it— 
Means Greater Net Profit 





Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. os eer are bee ce ae = = 
Established 1898 como tlle CLAYTON, N. J. RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
eS CATALOG— FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMERICANS 


RECORDING THERMOMETER 


(formerly “Columbia”) has many valuable exclu- 
sive features, such as Time Punch; non-removable 
chart button; interchangeable recording system; 
instructions on chart plate, etc. 

Write for Catalog H-38. 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 


cuniiiieniadithiiesianes American Schaeffer & Radonbery Division 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
——CATALOG——— Branches in Principal Cities 





EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


















SILK MILL SUPPLIES 3,27," 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Wool—Continued 


for current season to November 30 
total 18,573 bales as compared with 

240 bales last season. Shipments 
to the United States this season to 
date are 2,329 bales as against 1,650 
bales last season. Total exports from 
Montevideo for season to date total 
8675 bales as against 16,689 bales 
last season. Export to the United 
States amounted to 1,599 bales as 
compared with 1,367 bales last season. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of Domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia, and New York, for the 
week ended Dec. 1, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 











Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 

Week 

Ended 

Dec. 1 1928 1927 
Domestic 364,000 201,412,000 208,100,000 
Foreign 414,000 83,304,000 113,215,000 
Total . ite 778,000 284,716,000 321,315,000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston . 414,000 83,304,000 113,215,000 
Philadelphia 1,514,000 66, 414, 000 71,554,000 
New York..... 830, 000 61, 837, 000 54,172,000 
Total 2,758,000 211,555,000 238, 941, 006 


Medium ( Grades 


Becoming Firmer 





Bright Quarter Blood Quoted at 
Higher Level—Woolen Wools 
Display More Activity 
PHILADELPHIA.There has been 
a fair demand for wool this week 
with prices holding firm but showing 
little change from the previous week. 
There has been a larger interest from 
woolen mills than during recent weeks 
and while dealers have not been able 
to advance prices they have secured 
figures that were only quotations 
heretofore. Both worsted and woolen 
mills are displaying more interest and 
in many instances medium grades 
have been wanted by spinners in this 
section from dealers who have been 
practically cleaned out of these wools 
in territory Medium wools are 
in small supply in either fleece or ter- 
ritory and remaining lots are firmly 
held. Yet one large house reports that 
comparatively few spinners in this 

section are now in the market. 

Many knitting yarn spinners here 
have already covered their raw. ma- 
terial requirements for several weeks 
ahead and are not buying at the pres- 
ent time unless they are able to find 
a dealer willing to sell under the 
market level. Bulk of purchases of 
medium wools during the last three 
weeks has been by one of the largest 


sorts. 


spinners in this section, this concern 
paying market prices for large 
amounts of medium grades in both 
territory and _ fleece. 
Medium Grades Stronger 

Demand for fleece and territory has 
a largely centered in quarter and 
three 


eighths, the former grade gradu- 
ally hecoming higher, now being held 
at Suc to 56c depending on the wool 


involved. Fair sized quantities of 
Missouri quarter blood were offered 
to le 


il spinners at 54c this week by 


one house with little interest displayed. | 


Other dealers are holding this grade 
at 55c and one here and there refuses 
to sell for less than 56c. New York 
quarter blood was quoted this week 
at 55c in the grease, this particular 
lot shrinking 44%, costing the buyer 
g8c clean. This figure is regarded as 
the market level scoured although a 
number of lots offered will figure 
$1.00 clean for quarter blood wools of 
the best description. 

Three-eighths fleece is quoted at 
56c; half blood is held at 51c to 52c 
while delaines are quoted within a 
price range of 47c to 48c. These 
quotations indicate little change is 
taking place in grades finer than half 
blood while quarter and three-eighths 
are gradually working higher from 
week to week, quarter blood, for ex- 
ample, having advanced within the 
last three weeks from a quotation 
basis of 53¢ to 55c¢ now asked by 
many dealers. There has been no de- 
mand of importance for half blood or 
fine, this being shown by dealers offer- 
ing fine Ohio delaines at the same 
figures they were quoting two weeks 
ago. 

Texas Wools Selling 

Territory wool is firm and dealers 
have little to offer in medium grades. 
Quotations on staple wools average 
97c to $1.00 for quarter blood, $1.06 


to $1.07 for three-eighths, half blood | 


at $1.10, average fine at $1.05 and fine 
at $1.12 and higher. 
a fair demand Texas wools and 
sales have been reported at $1.12 to 
$1.15 and slightly higher for the best 

Pulled and scoured sorts are more 
active and while prices are no higher 
dealers are able to sell more freely at 
prices that were only quotations two 
weeks ago. AAs are quoted at $1.10 
to $1.15; A fine at $1.05 to $1.10; A 
super at $1.00 to $1.05; B supers range 
from goc to $1.00 depending on the 
lot involved; C supers are quoted 
around 8oc. Before the recent advance 
abroad in medium wools it was 
possible for dealers to import New 
Zealand slipes to correspond to our B 
wools and these are now being offered 
at 85c to 88c. 

Carpet Wools Active 

Carpet wools are in especially good 
demand, spinners in this section run- 
ning their plants overtime to catch up 
with specifications being given by 
manufacturers, who in turn are being 
rushed for deliveries. The carpet 
trade experienced such a long period 
of dullness that stocks all along the 
line became small and the increased 
interest from retailers has caught 
many in the trade unawares. Wool 
stocks in dealers’ hands are small and 
prices abroad are rising, making it 
probable that spinners and manufac- 
turers will be forced to pay higher 
figures early next year. The Liver- 
pool East India auctions opened this 
week with prices on medium grades 
advancing 5% while better wools were 
not offered until later in the week 
when advances in Jorias and Vicaneers 
were anticipated by the trade. 


for 


There has been 
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She 
CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAWING ROLL 


Takes the Aprons Off 
the Gill Box 


wy 




























Lhe Carborundum Drawing Roll—even 
though it didn’t do anything else — effects a 
real saving on leathers. For instance, with 
this improved roll you can dispense with 
leather aprons on gill boxes. On machines 
where there are no aprons used it reduces 
the wear on leather roll coverings to a neg- 
ligible item. 

It’s because the Carborundum Roll can be 
run at one-half to one-third the pressure 
required with fluted steel rolls—and still it 
grips. 

But further than that the Carborundum 
Drawing Roll produces a uniform, level 
sliver. It grips the fibers with a secure yet 
gentle action, without bruising or crimping, 
be cause of the thousands of tiny uniformly 
graded Carborundum Grains w hich i impreg- 
nate its surface. 

Here is a new principle in a drawing roll— 
a distinct improvement. 


FOR ANY FIBER FROM JUTE TO SILK 
Glad to arrange for a test in your mill 


wy 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


orundum is the Registered Trade Mark 
) NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Cart 
of The Carborundum Company for its 
Silicon Carbide and is its exclusive property 
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Real Suppleness for Your 
Warps as They're Sized 


URING the sizing process . . . entrust the smooth 

running of your cotton warps to Victrolyn, the modern 
lubricant. You'll find it gives more satisfactory results than 
tallow, itself. 


For Victrolyn lubricates, penetrates and mixes with the size 
more easily and uniformly. You can depend upon cleaner 


work . . . with less breaking and loss of time. Victrolyn 
always proves economical. It’s practically free from moisture 


. displaces everything but starch and water. The quantity 
is small—21, to 5% of Victrolyn to the starch according to the 
class of work. 


— See chisc — Try Victrolyn in your own slashers. Let us send you a trial 
a order, Furnished in 50-gallon drums and 10-gallon cans. Write. 
“Watch 
| the 
BOSSON & LANE Weaving” 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease a= \ °® " G ( 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings e J _ i 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 
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THERE are such superior merits to the special 


purpose 


Wrandolle 


ality and Service 


tile Alkalieés 





|GENERAL CHEMICAL’ 
ce a 


that increasing numbers of textile plants are stand- 
ardizing their use. COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


. slur < : r > ac T es a U 

Absolutely and uniformly pure, perfectly soluble, HE textile industry’s 
specially processed to insure unimpaired tensile confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 

strength to fabrics,—are some of the reasons for os y “4 


General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERALCHEMICAL | 
COMPANY 


PAA LD AD AL 


the growing popularity of these superior alkalies. 


ew x 


Ask your 
supply man 


or write 





Pl 
. 40 Rector St., NewYork 
¢ 
Cabie Address Lycurgus, N.Y. A 
BUFFAL . HICA . . - 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers ni PHILADELPHIA PITFSBURGr PROVIDENCE |SAN FRANCISCO-st Louts 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL ? 


A 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


- 


COA A A AAA A AA A OA AAA 
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Spain to Allow Importation of 
Synthetic Dyestuffs 

WasHINGTON, D. C.— Spain, by 
royal order, has empowered the pro- 
visional dyestuffs board of Barcelona, 
to authorize the importation of arti- 
ficial dyestuffs and intermediate prod- 
ucts, which, although included in the 
lists of products of national manu- 
facture, are not to be had in sufficient 
quantities to supply the domestic 
markets. 


Courses in Textiles at Dyers’ 
Laboratory 


WasuincTton, D. C.— Courses in 
textile maintenance are being given 
with increasing scope by the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
at Silver Spring, Md., a suburb of 
Washington. A ten week course cov- 
ering theoretical and practical work 
is given five times per year to an en- 
rollment of 30 to 50 students recom- 
mended by member firms of the asso- 
ciation. 

The students receive instruction as 
to textile fibers, fabric construction, 
finishing operations, dyestuffs, dyeing, 
bleaching, spotting, and material dis- 
integration under service, as a back- 
ground preparatory to their prac- 
tical training. The school is partly 
financed by its dry cleaning plant 
operated commercially for purposes of 
instruction. 


The association also maintains a 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. . 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 
Iron Free 
Potash, Lump 
Ammoniac, Sal. 
gr., dom. 
Bleach powder, 
100 Ib. works 
Rilue Stone 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 
Tanks 
Copperas, ton 
Cream of Tartar 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 
Gipowtine (C, P.) bbls, 
ans 
Yellow Crude 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 
Lead—Brown acetate. 
White (crystals) ... 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals... 
Permangan, tech... 
Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 1 
Nitrite .. : 
Phosphate 
Prussiate, yellow... 
—. 60% fused 
30% crystals .... 
Tartar emetic, tech... 
Tin—Crystals 
Bichloride, 50 deg. . 
Oxide, bbls 
Zinc Dust 


Acetic, 28% 
lb 


Formic, 90% 

Lactic, 22% 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank ca7s 


Oxalic 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 


ton in tank cars... 
Tartaric 


laboratory to work out means for 
overcoming difficulties encountered in 
the industry. Members encountering 
trouble send in garments for study 
and receive reports as to the probable 
cause and recommended remedy. 


New Fabric Laboratory for 


Marshall Field in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt.—A_ physical and 
chemical laboratory will begin opera- 
tions in the wholesale building here of 
Marshall Field & Co., in January, it 
was announced here by William G. 
Burt, vice president of the company. 

The laboratory, which will be in 
charge of C. W. Schoffstall, head of 
the Textile Division of the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
who will join the organization Jan. 1, 
will be for the use of the patrons of 
the wholesale and retail divisions of 
Marshall Field & Co. in ‘examining 
all manner of fabrics and articles.” 


This laboratory will be operated in 
addition to those which the Field or- 
ganization have always maintained at 
its mills. 


Calhoun (S. C.) Mills. The author- 
ized capital stock of the Calhoun Mills 
has been raised from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. No expansion program has 
been considered, the increase of stock 
being primarily for the purpose of mak- 
ing it possible to issue the stock divi- 
dend, it was said. 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 
Borax, Crys. bbls 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
85% 
Caustic, 88-92%... 
Soda Ash, 58% light. . 
Contract, 100 lb.... 
Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 
Caustic, 76% per 
100 Ib 


7% 
1 37 
1 32 
2.00 


Fustic: Crystals 

Liquid, 51 deg 
Gambier, liquid 
Hematine, crystals ... 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood Extract, 

51 deg. 

Crystals 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

1 de 


Quercitron extract, 51 
d 5 — 
5%— 
10 
35 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine. . 82 
—- Oil 15 


Tannic Acid, tech.... 


med 
Technical 
Dimethylaniline 
Metaphenylene 


Oils and Soaps 

No, a 124— 

Oil, denatured, 

5 1 oy 1 & 
1 — .. 
See 


Castor Oil, 
Olive 


Stearic Acid double 

pressed is — 
Turkev Red Oil, 50%. a 
Pine Oil, gal 65 


Dye Fastness Tests 





Bureau of Standards Progresses 
on Work for Industry 

Extensive 

dyes 


tests of the fastness of 
affected by light and by 
laundering are being carried on by 
the Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The fading 
of fabrics due to light is extremely 
complex, it is emphasized at the 
Bureau, in that it involves not only 
the quality, intensity, and duration of 
the light but also such factors as 
humidity, temperature, and the pres- 
ence of gases in the atmosphere. It 
has therefore been difficult to devise 
laboratory methods representative of 
normal methods of exposure. 


as 


Two dyes reacting in the same man- 
ner under the rays of a carbon arc as 
in sunlight might differ in the degree 
of fading if aplied for instance to 
drapes in a north window, it has been 
found. The experiments have been 
continued over a period of years with 
these factors in mind and some of the 
results with tables of use in terms of 
sunlight exposure will soon be pub- 


lished. 
The cooperative work has further 
resulted in a practical machine for 


testing the fastness to washing ot 
dyed textiles. 


With it one man can 
test up to twenty samples at once, 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood 
48 — 
Dextrine Potato 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 
Sago flour 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 


8s — 
477 
5 02 

4 


Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid).... 

Black Columbia FF. 

Blue, 2 

Blue Sky, ordinary. 

Blue, 2 GL 

Blue, 4 GL 

Blue Sky, FF 

Blue, Fast RL 

Blue, Solamine .... 

Benzo Azurine 

Brown, C. 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Green, B. 

Green, G. 

Orange, Congo .... 


PLP EP Edd eed 


ante Purpurine, 4 


Beartet, 4 BA. .ccs> 
Beariet, 4 BS...... 
os, ee ee 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 
Violet N. 
Yellow chrysophenine 
Yellow, Stillbene 
Developing Colors— 
Black, BH 
Black Zambesi 
Bordeaux, Dev. 
Orange, developed. . 
Primuline 
Red, Dev. T BL.... 
Seariet, Dev. .....66% 


Ours QoL or bo 
SOoonanae 


PhTEddt 


Pd ttt 


quickly obtaining results similar to 
those obtained in commercial laundry 
practice. The samples are placed in 
pint fruit jars which are partly filled 


with a soapy solution and rotated 
about an axis thus producing ample 
suds. To increase the mechanical ac- 


tion metal or rubber balls are used. 
The rapidity of the effect is fixed by 
the number and kind of balls used. 
Tentative testing standards have been 
formulated. The machine is also 
suitable for dry cleaning tests, labora- 
tory dyeing, and tests of detergents. 
It is being manufactured and may be 
obtained through the Association. 


Chemists at Work on Seed Hulls 


Xylose or wood sugar, obtained by 
chemists from peanut shells and cot- 
tonseed bran, both waste products, 
may prove a new food for diabetes 
sufferers, according to Dr. Warren E. 
Emley of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards in a statement of progress in 
Federal research made public by the 
American Chemical Society. 

“We are at present investigating 
the possibility of substituting xylose 
for glucose for such industrial uses as 
the spinning of rayon and the weight- 
ing of leather. All such uses, how- 
ever, depend primarily upon price, 
and as yet we do not believe that 
xylose can be made at the price 
necessary for such markets. 

“With the mixed acid the case 1s 


es Colors— 


lack 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, Navy 
Brown 
Green 
Green, 
Yellow 


LLTdIdI 


Basic Colors— 


Auramine 

Bismark Brown.... 
Chrysoidine 

Fuschine crystals. . 
Malachite green ... 
Methylene blue .... 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine B, excone 
Safranine 

Victoria Blue B.... 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue 


blk. 
— ne 


black, 


Alizarine saphirol.. 
Alkali blue 
Indigotine 

Induline (water sol- 


Sulphoneyanine .... 
Sulphone Blue R.. 
Patent Blue A.... 
Rescorcin brown 
Guinea green 

Wool green S .. 
Orange II 

Orange GG crys... 
Acid Fuchsine 

Azo eosine G 
Crocein scarlet . 
Fast 

Azo_ yellow 
‘en Yellow, 2 


G. 
Naphthol, yellow .. 


Chrome Colors— 


Aliz, 

Diamond Black PV. 
Chrome Blue Black. 
Chrome Brown .... 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Yellow 


Indigo— 





Synthetic 20% paste 
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One man to guide 
the tube... 


HAT?’S all the Allen System re- 
quires. Only one man to guide 
its flexible intake tube around the in- 
side of your extractor, dye tube or 





kier. For its whirling blower does 
the actual unloading — pneumatic- 
we 6S 


See how easily this modern system 
draws up the stock. How speedily it 
transfers it to the place of the next 
operation. Your silk, cotton or wool, 
your waste or clipping is sa‘ely 
zipped through the tube in no time. 
Two men, unloading by hand, can’t 
finish a batch nearly as quickly. Yet 
this air-lifting Allen System requires 
but one pair of guiding hands! 


It’s speedy, yet economical . . . just 
because every unit is built specifically 
for the job at hand. It can’t help 
using 10 to 50% less power than any 
stock model. 


E. H. ALLEN CO. 
22 Dorrance Street 
BOSTON, 29, MASS. May we tell you more about this 
one-man unloading? . .. about the 
Allen System, itself? Write for our 
circular. 


N SYSTEM 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


The ALLE 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD} 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
AN KR: AX Flake Soaps 


. We 
ies NY . 
Curd SOAP SS 


Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill 


Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 





ROM the smallest to the largest 

size. This quality extractor is 
made for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics —also for 
laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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RAYON 


Sizing And 
Finishing 


-—with 


NAMAC 


Strength and Elastici 
Colors Always Brighter 


Let us help you with 


any weaving problem 
ci 






Haberland ME 


Allwood - Passaic, 


30 Bay State Rd. 
Boston Mass. es 


TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 
Roll Specialists rors gana tues 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 
Rolls for Textile Dyeing, 
Washing, and Bleaching Ma- 
chinery, Carbonizers, Convey- 
ing Equipments, and Paper 
Mill Machinery. ae a on a 
~ electe irondac 
LuckY_ROLLS Vermont Maple Rolls for 
Special all Textile and Paper Mill 
Improved Uses. 
Construction Reels for any Requirements. 
with ulling Machinery for Felts and 
Spiral- Winged 


Woolens. Piece Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines. Wood 

Gudgeon 
CANNOT SLIP wRITE Ue 


Tubs and Tanks. Washers and 

Carbonizers. 

CANNOT MOVE for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, 
etc. 





PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue - . Brooklyn, New York 


WILL KEEP YOUR 


BERRY WHEELS pye‘nouse clean 


TRY THEM AND SEE 
Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO., Boston, Mass. 





Charlotte, N.C. 
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Dyes and 


: different. 
co: mercial 


he 


It is believed that for 
purposes it will not be 
ne essary to separate or purify these 
provided only that the nitric 
is all removed, and that oxida- 
is stopped before any oxalic acid 
roduced.” 
n two or three places, peanut shells, 
Emley points out, are accumulated 
ommercial quantities. They are at 
esent burned for fuel, but the diffi- 
sulty of handling them is great and 
the fuel value is only about $2.00 a 


ton 


cll Do 


The quantity of cotton seed hulls 
about a million tons a_ year, 
already collected at the presses. The 
precarious market at present is as a 
filler for cattle feed in order to reduce 
the undesirable high protein content 
of cottonseed meal. The price fluc- 
tuates within. extremely wide limits— 
$2.00 to more than $20.00 a ton. 
Another outlet, it is said, is essential 
in order to stabilize the price. 

Seed hulls generally have been given 
consideration as a source of cellulose 
for rayon manufacture. 


runs 





Report of Chemists Meeting 
Next Week 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists is being held in Provi- 
dence, R. [., 
week. The program has been pub- 
lished previously in these columns and 
the report of the meeting will appear 
in our issue of Dec. 15. - 


Finishers’ Division of S. T. A. 
Meets Next Week 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The winter 
meeting of the Dyers’, Bleachers’, 
Finishers’ and Mercerizers’ Division 
of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held at Greenville, S. C., Dec. 
12, it has been announced by members 
of the organization here. 

It is expected that there will be an 
attendance of around 200 members at 
this meeting. 





Awning Men Need Trade Asso- 


ciation Czar 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Organization 
under the direction of a head having 
powers similar to those of Judge K. 
M. Landis in baseball and Will Hays 
in motion pictures was advocated as 
a necessity for large trade associations 
in an address by Claire I. Weikert of 
St. Paul, Minn., at the joint conven- 
tion of Awning and Tent Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations of New England and 
New York State in this city. He said 
the policy of individualism which had 
been outstanding with concerns in the 
ning and tent business must be 
lified in recognition of the commu- 
nity of interest existing among such 
panies. A progressive advertising 
program for the coming year was 
outlined by E. J. Mackenzie of To- 
le O. Frank Lohiser of Buffalo, 
N. \., presided in place of Henry S. 
Homes, of New York, head of the 


Ne. York state association, who was 
ill 


as we go to press this, 
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Chemicals—Continued 


Business News 


Joins Taylor Instrument Staff 

C. E. George, for many years western 
manager of the American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Corp., has recently joined the 
sales staff of the Taylor Instrument | 
Companies of Rochester, N. Y. | 

He will be associated with the Chicago 
office of the company with headquarters 
at 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


American Wolmanized Lumber 


Co. Appoints New England 
Agent 

The American Wolmanized Lumber | 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of 


treated lumber, principally for textile and 


paper mill construction, has appointed 
Charles E. Paige New England repre- 
sentative. Mr. Paige has been connected 


with the lumber trade for many years, 
and in his new capacity will keep in con- 
tact with and give engineering service to 
New England industries. 


Lock & Son Plan Spool and 
Bobbin Plant at Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Charlotte In- 
dustrial Bureau announces that the firm 
of J. E. Lock & Son has leased space | 
in the Tompkins Building at 33 South 
Church street, where they will manu- 
facture spools and bobbins for textile | 
mills. 

J. E. Lock & Son will specialize for 
the first few months in repairs to spools 
and twister bobbins, using a _ device 
which has been patented by the younger 
Lock, and which has met with approval 
from the mills. In the course of a few 
months they expect to go into manu- 
facturing. 


Cutler-Hammer Atlanta Office | 


Moves 


On Dec. 1 the Atlanta office of the 
Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co. moved into 
new quarters at 150 Peters St., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. In addition to sales and 
engineering service on motor control ap- 
paratus and wiring devices, the new loca- 
tion provides warehouse facilities where 
many types of standard devices will be 
carried in stock for direct shipment to 
customers in that territory. This serv- 
ice has been provided to anticipate the 
requirements of Cutler-Hammer custom- 
ers because of the increasing electrical 
power application to industry in this sec- 


tion of the country. A. C. Gibson is 
manager in charge of the Atlanta | 
office. 


Builds Tanks for Variety of 
Purposes 


Combustion Engineering Corp. reports 
that its affiliated company, the Hedges- 
Walsh-Weidner Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has recently shipped to the Gulf States 
Creosoting Co., an unusually large steel 
drum to be used for pressure creosoting. 
The shell is 140 ft. long, 8 ft. in diame- 
ter and has a plate thickness of 1 in. 
This is believed to be the largest steel 
drum ever shipped as a completely as- 











sembled unit. It weighs between 150 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


for Rayon 


Wolfco Sizings Lubricants 
Knitting Oils 


Scouring Oils 


Cream Softeners 
Dye Penetrants 
Bleaching Oil 


for Silk 


Finishes 
Boil-Off Oils 
Textile Gums 


Rayon Softener 


for Wool 


Wool Finish 
Shoddy Oils 
Soluble Oils 


for Printing Scouring Agents 


Hydrosulphites 


For all purposes 


Gums-— Tragacanth, 
Arabic and Karaya 


Monopole Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Let Us Help You With Your Problems 


— See ctlso—— 
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JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


Pacific Coast and Midwest Representatives 


Ciba Co., Ine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 






There’s extra service 
in Rockweave 
canvas products 





They were originally designed for the special needs 
of the textile industry .. . the hardest service there is. 
From the start, there’s been a big demand for them 
in other industries as well. As a result, Rockweave 
canvas baskets, trucks and hampers now form a com- 
plete line, built for every need. 


They are made of materials which have proved the 
best for the particular service specified. ‘Their cover- 
ing, Triumph Duck, is made in our own mills. It is 
tougher, harder wearing. Frames are of specially 
tempered spring steel. ‘Top rims are bound with 
chrome leather. Casters, handles, hinges, eyelets, 
shoes and truck boards are all of special design and 
selected materials. For light weight, and long wear, 
they are in a class by themselves. And, like all Rock- 
weave products, our manufacturing facilities enable 
us to price them right in line with the market. 


All standard sizes of baskets, trucks and hampers 
are carried in stock, ready for immediate shipment. 
Special sizes to meet your requirements will be made 
and shipped promptly, at reasonable prices. Our 
representative can supply full information, and take 
your order. Or you can write direct. 


—— See iso —— 
oe TEXTILE 


Rockweave Mills 


CANVAS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 


LA GRANGE, GEORGIA 


Canadian. Sales Representative 


J. BURNS, 51 Kensington Ave., S., Hamilton, Ontario 
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K-A Electrical Warp | 


Stop for Looms 


A Warp Stop for every purpose: with 
Drop Wires for every condition: long— 
short—narrow—wide: open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. for heavy, 
ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended by leading 
mills for effectiveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


——— See Also —— Rhode Island Warp Stop 
———— Equipment Company 
Pawtucket, R. I 
P. O. Box 811 








Atlanta, Ga: 
P. O. Box 2063 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 















Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 
Providence, R. I. 
TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
amma TWENTIETH CENTURY 





WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 





Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

31 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 








BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 

General Offices and Plant 

Rockford, 11].,U.S.A. Knotters 

Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 

Te Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 
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and 200 tons and was loaded on five Hat 
cars when ready for shipment. 

Another interesting shipment recently 
made from this plant was a car tank 
for nitric acid, the first nitric acid car 
tank to be built in this country. This 
tank is 6 ft. 1% in, inside diameter and 
31 ft. 9 in. long. The top two-thirds of 
the shell is made of 5/16 in. steel, the 
bottom is made of 7/16 in. steel and the 
heads are made of 9/16 in. steel. This 
tank has a capacity of 7,000 gallons and 
is the first of seven stainless steel tanks 
to be built for the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


C. I. T. Concludes Contract 
With Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 
announces a contract with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. under the 
terms of which C. I. T. will extend the 
financing facilities heretofore provided 
by the Westinghouse Acceptance Corp., 
a finance subsidiary of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. 

The Westinghouse Acceptance Corp. 
was formed a number of years ago to 
specialize in giving instalment financing 
service to manufacturers and dealers 
selling a product containing Westing- 
house equipment. It has maintained a 
national organization serving many 
manufacturers and distributors. 

To the place of this service there 
succeeds an official Westinghouse Elec- 
trice—C. I. T. Finance Plan serviced by 
Commercial Investment Trust Inc., and 
other afliliated divisions of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp. 
throughout the country. 


operating 





Textile Machinery Census 





Figures for 1927 Below 1925 Except 
for Preparatory Machines 

WasHiIncton, D, C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces tliat, 
according to data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1928, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of textile 
machinery and parts in 1927 reported 
a total production of such machinery 
(including machinery for bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, mercerizing, finish- 
ing, ete.) to the value of $100,922,791 
and other products and receipts for 
repair work and contract work to the 
value of $16,095,539. making a_ total 
of $117,018,330, a decrease of 3.8% as 
compared with $121,653,224 for 1925, 
the last preceding census year. 

The items entering into the total 
value of textile machinery as reported 
for 1927, with their percentages of in- 
crease or decrease as compared with 
1925, are as follows: Fiber-to-fabric 
machinery (pickers, carders, rovers, 
spinners, winders, etc.), $22,015,037, 
an increase of 10.7%; fabric machin- 
ery (looms, knitting and braiding ma- 
chines, etc.), $26,730,440, a decrease 
Ol 13.9%; machinery for converting 
nd finishing yarn and fabric (bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing, mercerizing, fin- 
ishing, etc.), $7,151,671, a decrease of 
\% ; other textile machinery (includ- 
ng extra parts, attachments, and ac- 

sories), $45,025,643, a decrease of 


> 4 
& -C 
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Of the 367 establishments reporting 
lor 1927, 119 were located in Mass- 
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achusetts, 62 in Pennsylvania, 49 in 
New Jersey, 41 in Rhode Island, 20 
in North Carolina, 15 in New York, 
13 in Connecticut, 12 in Georgia, 9 in 
New Hampshire, 4 in Illinois, 4 in 
South Carolina, 4 in Vermont, 3 in 
Maine, 2 each in Delaware, Iowa, 
Maryland and Tennessee, and 1 each 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan and 
Ohio. 

The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
presented in the following tables. The 
figures for 1927 are preliminary and 
subject to such correction as may be 
found necessary after further exami- 
nation of the returns. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY 
1927 AND 1925 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+) or 
decrease 
1927 1925 (—) 
Number of estab- 
lishments. . . 367 379 —3.2 
Wage earners (aver- 
age for the year) ! 26,155 27,869 —6.2 
Wanne*,:.. 066. $36,481,196 $37,463,681 —2.6 


Cost of materia's, 
mill supplies, fuel, 
and _ purchased 


power, total? $36,180,689 $39,036,868 —7.3 
Materiels and sup- 

BIB. 6 6.0.04: $34,583,354 (*) 
Fuel and power 1,597 ,335 3) 


Value of products 
(for detail see 


Table 2)? 117,018,330  121,653.324 3.8 
Value added by 

manufacture ¢ 80,837,641 82,616,456 —2.2 
Horsepower. . 64,532 61,738 +4.5 





1 Not including salaried employes 

2 The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be calcu- 
lated from census figures, for the reason that no data are 
collected in regard to a number of items of expense, such 
as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, and advertising 

? Not reported separately 

‘Value of products less cost of materials, mill supplies, 
fuel, and purchased power 
TABLE 2—TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


1927 PRODUCTION BY KIND NUMBER AND 
VALUE 
1927 
Kind Number Value 
Aggregate value $117,018, 330 
Fiber-to-fabric-machinery, total 
value 
Picker waeans 2,55 OT, 454 
Carding ,615, 21 
Combing and drawing frames* 2,937 io, 89 
Roving 1,951 1,570, 81 
Spinning 3, 093 , 453, 461 
Doubling and twisting 1,644 2,262, 77 
Winders—skeir spool bot 
bin, quill, cone, ete 
Beaming, warping, and slash 
ing 2 4,511 
Fabric machinery, total value 26, 730, 446 
Looms for weaving, except 
carpet and rug 27, 729 11, 469, 788 
Looms for weaving carpet 
and rug » ; S84 135,134 
Knitting machines 
Latch-needle 16,635 7,696,689 
Other, including loopers 
and spring-needle* 6,570,194 
Braiding 5, 638 768, 95 


Other fabric machines, in- 
cluding lace and net, em- 
broidery, and cordage and 


WE. nave . . 89,685 
Machinery for bleaching, dye- 
ing. printing mer ‘erizing 
finishing. et stock, yarn, 
and cloth k ’ 7,151,671 
Other textile machinery 5,619, 285 
Extra parts, atta hments, and 
acessories for textile ma- 
chinery ies ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 39,406,358 
All other products = 9,183,192 
Receipts for repair work and 
contract work 6,912,347 
*Combined in order to avoid disclosing output 


of individual establishments. 


50-Bale Market Transferred to 
Main Ring of New Orleans 
Exchange 

New Or.LeEANS, La.—Beginning 
Dec. 15, the 50-bale cotton market will 
be transferred to the main trading 
ring of the local Cotton Exchange. 

Two markets, 100-bale market and 
the so-bale market, will occupy the 
same ring until the end of October, 
1920. when the market will become a 
5o-bale affair, 
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The 


RAYON YEAR Book 
1928-9 


Now on sale 


Table of Contents 


Domestic Rayon Output Gains and Promises More 
Growth. 


Fundamentals of Rayon’s Structure and Proper Use. 

Staple Fiber and “Art”. Wool Expand in British Trade. 

International Rayon Cartel: Possible Effects on Trade. 

Gain in Acetate Process and Its Effect on Viscose. 

Rayon Fabrics on Tricot and Milanese Machines. 

Rayon and Cotton in Narrow Woven Fabrics and Braids. 

Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades. 

Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Knit Goods. 

A Year’s Progress in Rayon Production. 

Simplifying the Solution of Rayon Calculations. 

Indentifying Rayons as to Group, Type and Maker. 

Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods. 

Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet. 

Modern Trends in Processing Cotton-Rayon Woven 
Fabrics. 

Science Offers Weapons for Attack on Rayon Research. 

Great Future for Staple Fiber in New Products. 

Dyeing, Delustering and Related Rayon Processes. 

Further Rayon Growth Inevitable. 

Dyes for Viscose Rayon, Use of Even-Dyeing Colors. 

Suggestions for Converters Supplying Special Yarns. 

Better Sizing of Rayon Warps with New Methods. 

Progress in Manufacture of Knitted Rayon Products. 

Silk, Rayon and Humidity. 

Effect of Filaments and Moisture Regain on Plating. 

Prevention of Fabric Defects in Knitting Rayon. 

Irregularity Found in Behavior of Wet Rayon. 

Melting and Scorching Points of Rayon. 

Formulas for Oiling, Sizing and Finishing Rayon. 

“Dont’s” in Handling Rayon. 

Rayon Tests, Tables and Miscellaneous Data. 

Rayon Yarn Sizes and Equivalent Counts of Other Yarns. 

Example of Efficient Handling. 

Directory of Rayon Yarn Producers. 


The price is $1 while they last and 
our suggestion is that you act pronto! 


Address 
Textile World 
TENTH AVE. AT 36TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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VAS 
aia 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC NJ. Tol: Posen 





6660 - 6661 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted. Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 






Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 



























| SSS ShCUNI) LLAND IN) WOOLEN CARD ROOM 
| es e Position wanted by man 2 vrs. of age, American, 
| Situations W anted ngle Worked on all kinds of woolen goods 
, Fanuiliar wit all makes woolen cards and tape 
conden: ers First class recommendations 
ee eee eee 0. B. 188, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Manufacturers who are in need of super- - 
intendents or overseers for any department MASTER MECHANIC OR MACHINIST. Position 
of mill work may learn of suitable men Wened by man 42 years of axe, Amerecan zen 
upon application by mail or telephone to | oc geet Familiar with a x ’ 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 680 A Say ay World 1 since 
Franklin Street, Bosten, Mass. - 
aad e - - aT OR AGT. OF COTTON MILI MASTER 
OVERSEER CARDING IN WI MILL Position MECHANIC Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of 
wanted by man 42 yrs f ge American, married age American, married Worked on all kinds of 
Worked on all kinds of woolen mixt . cotton and cotton goods Familiar with Draper C&K Saco 
silk mixtures ar with all makes of cards Lowell, H&B, Whiting. etc. machines A No. 1 
First clas ommendations recommendations 
oO B },. Textile Worla, Boston, Mass O. B. 346, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL OR JOB a a ee ee eee 
DYE HOUSE. Position wanted by man 48 yrs. of FOREMAN STARCHING FRAMES AND CALEN 
age, German, single Worked on woolen and DERING. Position wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, 
worsted pieces, ladies and men’s wear, yarus, raw American, married Worked on cotton warp and 
tock ‘amiliar with all makes dye filling, sateens, broadcloths, plain weaves, percales, 
I references etc Familiar with all makes cotton 
2 tile World. Boston, Mass machines Good recommendations 
= = “ sti > = . 
SUPERINTENDENT HOSIERY MILL Soaition O. B. 504, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
wanted by man 32 yrs. of age, American, married —e . ————— 
Worke a silk, cotton and wool hosiery. Familiar WOOLEN DYER OR SECOND HAND Position 
with all makes hosiery machines, A Ni 1 refetences. wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, American, married 
0. B. 147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. Worked on high grade woolens, low grade _ stock, 
BOSS DYER OR ASSISTNAT Position wanted plaid backs, suitings, worsteds, and some pe. dyeing 
by man 36 yrs. of age, American, morried Worked Familiar with scouring and carbonizing. Familiar 
n fe hats, hemps, straw. etc Good recommenda with wool scourers, Klauder-Weldon yarn machines 
tions A No. 1 recommendations 
0. B. 505, Textile World, Boston, Mass 0. B. 633, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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E. F. Greene Associated in Re- 


tail Chain Organization 

Wright, Greene & Co., has been 
chartered in with an 
authorized capitalization of $500,000, 
to organize a chain of retail stores 
specializing in yard goods and dry 
goods staples. The company is headed 
by a group of men which includes 
Edwin Farnham Greene, formerly 
of the Pacific Mills. The 
company will acquire control of goin 


Delaware 


treasurer 
or 
g 
m4 


stores and already has option on 2: 


establishments located in the New 
York area. 

The following officers head the 
company: President, John Howie 
Wright; executive vice-president, 
Leslie H. Coloney; treasurer and 
chairman of the board, Edwin Farn- 


ham Greene. Other officers have not 
as vet been fully determined upon. The 
board of include 
Aldrich Taylor, formerly manager of 
sales promotion, and 
irch at Pacific Mills and now on 
Ray D. Lilli- 


directors will 
advertising 
rese 
the executive staff of 
bridge, Inc 

Mr. Wright is 
Home Pattern Co.. 


president of the 
sole manufacturers 


of paper patterns for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. He is also president 
and owner of the Peerless Pattern 
Co., editor and publisher of Postage 


& the Mailbag, and of Today's House- 
wife. This is his first venture directly 
in the retail field. Mr. Coloney for 
the last 10 years has been sales man- 
the Home Pattern Co. and 
executive the Genera! 


ager of 
sales for 
Chemical Co. 


Report Large Bleachery Plan- 


ned for Rockhill, S. C. 


News despatches from the South 
and elsewhere report the conclusion 
of negotiations for location of a 


bleachery in Rockhill, N. C., repre- 
senting an investment of approxi 
mately $2,000,000 in the plant. 

Plans call for considerable enlarge- 
ment of the big steel building of the old 
\nderson Motor Co. Options on this 
property, along with the property of 
the Cutter Mfg. Co. and W. N. Ashe, 
have been secured and it is understood 
that the greater part of approximately 
12 acres involved will be covered by 
a large building. 

It is stated that Archie O. Joslin, 
formerly treasurer and general mana 
ger of the Imperial Printing & Fin- 
of Cranston, R. I., will be 
and executive manager of 
the projected plant. No further de- 
tails are available but the name of a 
New York i 
ciated in the 
Rockhill development. 


ishing Co. 
treasurer 


converter 1s 
with the 


large asso- 


market new 


Chi Psi Textile Fraternity to 


Hold Annual Convention in 
Charlotte 
CHar Lotte, N. C.—Chi Psi national 


textile fraternity will hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Charlotte some 
time in March or April, for a three 
day period, accofding to announce- 
ment of Ted C. Albright. 

Mr. Albright further 


stated that 
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plans for entertainment of the visitors 
would be outlined at a dinner meeting 
of the Charlotte chapter Friday night, 
Dec. 7, at Mayfair Manor. W. A. 
Kennedy is president of the Charlotte 
group. 

Presiding at the national convention 
will be Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., who 
is president of the organization. 
Gain in Finishing Activity for 
November shown 

The monthly statement of percent 
age of normal average capacity oper 
ated in the industry, a 
compiled by the National Association 


finishing 


of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
fc lows: 
October November 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
White & dyed 
combined. . 175 765 3°65 464 
Fast black... 34 39 24 38 
Logwood 
black. . 35 53 27 11 
Peists....-... 91 91 74 90 
156% White °57°. White 
14° Dyed 13°) Dyed 
4 


249% White 
51% Dyed 


19°, White 
51° Dyed 
Activity of Wool 
October 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced sta- 
tistics on active and idle ma- 
chinery for October, 1928, based on 
reports received from 873 manu factur- 
ers, operating 1,066 mills. This is 
exclusive of 10 manufacturers, oper- 
ating 14 mills, who failed to report for 
the month. There was a general gain 
over September. Percentage of figures 
follows: 


Machinery for 


wool 


Looms 
—_—— — Spinning 
b be spindles 
Month iy 3s = 3 a 
s © > 
-o. 2 Ss go 2 
se £8 2 28 g gS é 
—— —_— CI ~) . “4 
= 8 So «© > # -& 
Per Cent Active or Tota NuMBER OF 
MACHINES 
Oct., 1928. 59.9 66.0 66.5 80.0 70.7 78.0 66.2 
Sept.,1928. 53.4 57.0 63.3 76.3 67.5 73.2 60.6 
Oct., 1927. 62.0 69.8 66.2 77.3 73.2 75.7 73.5 


Per Cent Active or Tota, Hours (Maximum 
SrnGLe-sHirT Capacity) 





Oct., 1928. 67.3 65.8 67.0 92.6 82.1 88.1 68.2 
Sept.,1928. 59.1 53.3 61.9 85.3 73.6 80.3 61.5 
Oct., 1927 4 


66.4 67.0 63.9 83.5 87.6 82.1 74 


F. T. C. Checks Use of Mill 
Names by Non-Manufacturers 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Textile job- 
bers misrepresenting themselves 
fabric producers when they do not 
own or control a mill were attacked 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
two decisions handed down last week 
A distributor of infants’ knit goods 
who posed as a manufacturer was di 
rected to strike from 
and advertising literature all 
misleading references to manufactur 
ing. Similarly, Max and David 
Greengard and_ affiliated Chicago 
Companies had been using the name 
“Dundee Woolen Mills Co.” in the 
advertising and sale of men’s made- 
to-order clothing, although  thev 
neither own nor control a mill or fac- 
tory in which fabrics are made. They 
were likewise directed to discontinue 
this practice. 


as 


his salesmen’s 


cards 





je 
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Obituary 





Thomas F. Behan, Sr. 

Thomas F. Behan, Sr., superintendent 
f the Fairmount Dye Works, Phila- 
lelphia, died at his home Novy. 29, at 
the age of 69 years. He was one of the 
eteran dyers in that city, having been 
connected with the Fairmount Dye 
\Works for 24 years, and was widely 
<nown throughout the trade. Before be- 
‘oming associated with this company Mr. 
Behan was connected with G. J. Little- 
wood & Son, Inc., as dyer, being with 
this firm for more than 25 years, making 
a total of more than half century of serv- 
ice to the textile industry. He was born 
in Philadelphia and is survived by his 
wite, two sons and two daughters. 

Robert Lever, Sr. 

Robert Lever, Sr., president of W. H. 
Burns Co., Inc., Philadelphia, one of the 
most widely known dyers in that city, 
died Novy. 29, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was in his seventy-first year 
ind had been connected with the com- 
pany of which he was the head for more 
than 35 years, having started with them 
as a dyer. From this position Mr. Lever 
worked himself to the presidency. He 
was regarded as an authority on dyeing 
problems by the trade and his advice was 
frequently sought. Surviving him are his 
wife and five children. Two of Mr. 
Lever’s Robert Lever, Jr., and 
Cyril Lever are identified with the con- 
cern of which their father was the presi- 
dent. 


sons, 


David Lees 

David Lees, retired president of the 
Wallace Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
died Dec. 4 at his home, 2256 N. Park 
Ave. He was 61 years of age. Mr. Lees 
came to this country when a boy, having 
been born in Germany. He was a mem- 
ber of William B. Schneider Lodge No. 
419, F. & A. M. and the Progress Club. 
Surviving him are his wife and one 
daughter. 


Lowell’s Industrial 
Holds Up Well 


LowELL, 


Payroll 


Mass.—Lowell’s _ payroll 
for the employes of cotton manufac- 
turing mills and miscellaneous in- 
dustries, many of them of a textile 
nature, totaled $27,214,341.21 for the 
first 10 months of 1928. Only once 
in the 10 months have the combined 
payrolls dropped below two and a half 
million dollars. The figures are sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the 
city has lost the Appleton Co. and 
Pepperell Mig. Co. plants, two major 
employers of textile labor, since the 
first of the year. 
Textile Depression Over Says 
Chicago Banker 

Ciicaco, ILt.—The textile indus- 
y, after several years’ depression, has 
Jready started to show improvement, 
‘ranklin Hobbs, director of research 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
d at recent meeting of the Associa- 
n of Chicago Dry Goods Commis- 
m Men. 

he improvement, he said, will con- 
ie through the coming year. Dry 
goods men who avail themselves of 

tistics, he continued, will have a 


tir 


TEXTILE 


powerful argument to help them sell 
more merchandise, because these will 
prove the nation’s enormous spending 
and prosperity. 

The meeting, which was arranged 
by Arthur Goodman, was one of the 
best attended of the year, with about 
70 mill agents, jobbers, mail order 
executives and cutters-up present. 
Protest New Freight Rates on 
Cotton and Rayon Mixtures 

Further consideration by the rail- 
rdads of rates applying to cotton and 
rayon mixtures as a means of assist 
ing the New England textile industry 
is urged by the Textile Traffic Con 
ference in a-letter sent this week to 
the New England Freight Association. 
In its communication the Conference 
expresses thanks for the endeavor that 
the Association has made to aid the 
industry but asks a “further study of 
the situation in order that the industry 
may receive the necessary relief there- 
from and thus preserve to the membet 
lines represented by your Association 
this highly important traffic.” 

New rates on cotton and rayon mix- 
tures from all New England mill 
points to New York city, recently an- 
nounced by the railroads to become 
effective this month, represent a re- 
duction on those at present in effect, 
but are, in most cases, 35% higher 
than on straight cctton goods, and 
from southern New England the per- 
centage is much greater, according to 
the Conference. The present rate on 
cotton goods from New Bedford, Fall 
River and Providence to New York is 
24c¢ per Ico lbs., while the new rate on 
cotton and rayon mixtures will be 45c 
or 8712% higher than the cotton goods 
rate. Some of the mixed fabrics, it 
was pointed out, are sold by the manu- 
facturers as low as I4c. 


British Authority Estimates 
Cotton Consumption 

MANCHESTER, Enc.—Increasing in- 
terest is being taken in the probable 
consumption of American cotton dur- 
ing the present season. Frederick W. 
Tattersall, of Manchester, in a special 
statement on the subject estimates the 
world consumption of American cot 
ton during the season at 
bales, as against an actual consump- 
tion last season, according to the In- 
ternational Spinners’ Federation, of 
15,407,000 _ bales. Mr. Tattersall 
points out that his estimate shows 4 
decline ofeabout 500,000 bales. He 
states that so far this season world 
spinners’ takings are 4,603,000 bales 
against 5,152,000 bales. <A factor of 
importance is that the Egyptian crop 
of this season will be 12 million can 
tars more than last year. There is 
also every promise of a larger output 
of Indian cotton. 


14,909,000 


Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Lenni 
Mills, Pa. Herbert Pleet, treasurer of 
this concern, manufacturers of men’s 
wear worsteds, states they have busi- 
ness on books to run them actively until 
the end of the year, orders calling for 
January and February delivery in many 
instances. Reorders are small but numer- 
ous, he said. 
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Large Textile Organization requires the services of an indus- 


trious man in his early thirties, with Mill experience, to sell Spun 
Silk, natural and dyed, and fancy twists, in New England. Good 


opportunity and lucrative position for the right party. 


Sales 


experience unnecessary, but a thorough knowledge of the deco- 
ration requirements of the Woolen and Worsted trade is essen- 


tial. 


Your reply will be treated with the strictest confidence. 


Our employees have been advised of this advertisement. 


Address Adv 
Tenth Ave. at 


Wanted 


A good Overseer of Weaving on 
Mohair, and Plain 
Cotton goods. Would consider a 
high 


position. 


Jacquards, 
class loom fixer for this 
Good opening and sal- 
ary for a good high class and 
progressive man. Apply Room 
913, New Industrial Trust Build- 
Rhode Island. 


ing, Providence, 








Superintendent 


Shoddy Mill 


Wanted: Thoroughly experienced 
superintendent by a well estab- 
lished firm. Give full details as 
all replies will be held strictly 
confidential. 


Address Adv. 680, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 





HOSIERY—Foreman-Fixer on F. F. Ma- 
chines. Only one who thoroughly un- 
derstands German High Speed Machines 
need apply. Write, giving full details 
in strict confidence to 

Adv. 675, Textile World, 


1600 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


DYER WANTED 


Must understand wool skein and cotton 
warp and skein dyeing. For Philadel- 
phia Mill. Write full particulars. 


_Address Adv. 676, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





Wanted 


Schaum and Uhlinger tire fabric looms 
with Jacquard or Dobby head motion, 
1144” or more reed space, for weaving 
suspender elastic. 


Address Adv. 681, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Wanted 


Reading 39 gauge full fashioned 
footing machine, in good condition. 
Address Adv. 679, Textile World, 
1600 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Textile World, 


36th St., New York 








WANTED 


An 
Agent 


N important 
British Com- 
pany, building Circu- 
lar Knitting Machin- 
ery and Dyeing & 
Finishing Machinery 
for the Knit Goods 
Trade, desires to ap- 
point a 
tive 








representa- 
in Canada for 
the sale of 
products. 





these 








Correspondence is 
invited from cap- 





able and progres 





sive firms who can 





offer the facilities 





and services re 





quired, 






MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., Ltd 
Builders of Knitting Machinery 
and Dyehouse Plant 


Minotaur Works, Leicester, 
England 









KNITTER with ten years’ underwear ex- 
perience on Wildman and S. & W. rib 
machines, also Wildman _ spring needle, 
seeks opening, preferably in Eastern 
states. Can make own patterns on jac- 
quard machines 

Address Adv. 668, Textile World, 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Wanted 


Silk twisters, single or double deck. 

Motors, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 V., % to 5 H.P. 

Spools, fibre head or wood, 4% x 6-7, 2% x 3, 
2% x3, 3 x 3% 


Schaum & Uhlinger ribbon looms. 
Address Adv. 678, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave, at 36th St., New York. 








